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PREFACE. 



Tms volume, in thin Edition, has been to a great extent 
re-written, and four new chapters have been added. 
It is chiefly designed for the young, and embodies 
an attempt to train them to connect happiness or 
sorrow with conduct and character — to impress their 
minds with the conviction, that as surely as rivers run 
downward, or vapours ascend, the wrong in conduct 
will end in wretchedness, and the right in peace. 

The Just One has said, " I have set before you 
life and death, blessing and cursing ; therefore choose 

life " A close connection thus exists between 

what we choose and what we endure or enjoy, and 
the young should be early trained to keep that con- 
nection, all through life, in view. 

To choose man's way in preference to God*s, is to 
welcome misery : to reverse that process, is to be 
blessed. 

To act as if the interests of time might take pre- 
cedence of eternity, is to manifest the folly which 
man often calls wisdom : to reverse that choice, and 
put those things first which Ood puts first, is to be 
wise indeed. 
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To adopt the world's maxims, and discard the 
Bible's, is the plainest path to ruin : to reverse that 
choice, is to have God for our counsellor, and heaven 
at last for our home. 

— In these, and other respects, the following 
Sketches are designed to enforce the simj)le truth of 
God. His Woixi is mainly composed of biographies : 
all classes, from the monarch to the menial, are thei'e 
beheld in action, — sinning, believing, repenting, 
saved ; or choosing their own way, not God's, and there- 
fore self-doomed to ruin. Adopting that as the wisest, 
because the most Scriptural mode of teaching, an 
attempt is here made to show the young the blessed- 
ness of choosing "the good part," and the woe of 
turning away from "the Guide of our youth ;" to 
convince them that we are happy when we are like- 
9iinded with our God, but become the children of 
sorrow without mitigation or escape, when we decline, 
to choose *' the good ways of the Lord." Let any 
one read, in Chapter IX., the saddening life of 
Madame Roland, who had reached so high an eleva- 
tion as to be called " The Queen of France," and 
contrast it with that of the humble widow whose 
history is glanced at in Chapter XL, and the com- 
parison will proclaim aloud how much depends upon 
our early choice. 

Many praiseworthy attempts have recently been 
made to improve the condition of our Young Men. 
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Volume after volume has been written, and associa- 
tion after association has been formed, with that 
design ; and the effects already begin to be felt by 
society. But no corresponding, or at least no equal 
endeavours have been put forth on behalf of Young 
Women. Where such measures have been employed, 
the success has been gratifying, both in America and 
Britain. Fi'om the daugliters of toil, for example, 
the needle- women of London — " the slenderest, and 
most shadowy of slaves " — up to the most accom- 
plished among us, there has been a gradual elevation. 
But it is the power of truth, vivified and blessed by 
the Spirit of God, that must deepen and prolong 
these results ; and the following sections are liumbly 
meant to promote these ends among the young. 
Were the riglit choice made when God would have 
it — early — ^it would breathe beatitudes through 
many a heart and home. 
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THE EARLY CHOICE. 



CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 
WOMAN— HER SPHERE, AND THE MEAITS OF IIEB ELETATIOIT. 



" Her Muly llko the tmniiparent air 
Tliat robes the hilU above, 
Tliouuli not of earth, cncirclet there, 
AU thing! with arms of love. 

And thna the walks amonic her i^rli^ 

Wltli praise and mild rebukes, 
Subduing oven rude vllUige churli 

By her angelic looks. 

She reads to them at eventide 

or One who came to save ; 
To cast the captive's chains asido, 

And liberate the slave.** 

LOX 3FKLL0W. 



There arc some parts of Siberia where a traveHer is as 
likely to lose liis way as if lie were uj>on the sea; but a 
guide has been provided for hlii), when one is required^ 
even amid those pathless wilds. Tliere is a little plant 
which grows upon the stems and the branches of trees; 
and as it is always found on the north side, where mois* 
ture is most abundant, those who arc acquainted with that 
fact can use it as a chart Tlie traveller can thus find his 
way amid difficulties which might baffle the instincts even 
of an American savage ; and He wliose goodness and wis- 
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dom are alike illimitable, is found to have provided for our 
safety where our own strength would be only weakness, and 
our own wisdom folly. 

And in the same way has the great Creator planted a 
guide in the heart of society, such as might largely influence 
it for good, and prove a preservative against many perils, 
were it properly employed. We refer to the influence of 
woman, — man's original help and second self. Framed as 
she was at first to prevent monotony and loneliness even in 
Eden, she has continued, from the dawn of creation till now, 
largely to control the destinies of man. In her proper 
sphere, she has proved heaven's richest earthly blessing : out 
of it she has been man's heaviest woe. 

We accordingly find that her position may be viewed as 
the barometer of society ; we can thereby measure its eleva- 
tion or depression. Is woman degraded below her proper 
position, and made only the slave or the menial of man 1* 
Do we see her, as in the domains of paganism, a mere hewer 
of wood and drawer of water ; or the favourite of an hour, 
to be speedily discarded and despised ? Is she the murderer 
of her little ones, as once in the South Sea Islands; or 
obliged, by a horrid custom, to expire amid the flames of her 
husband's funeral pile, as sometimes still in India ? Is she, 
in short, treated like a soul-less slave in the harem, or a beast 
of burden in the forest ? Then man is there found to be 
degenerate and corrupt, possessing in some respects, perhaps, 
certain of the properties which prevail among the lower 
animals, such as courage, cunning, or strength ; but devoid 
of all that is exalting to an immortal being — at once de- 
praved and depraving. By thus perverting his choicest 



* In the Rtuslan langiuMce, the word $oul is employed to desfj^nate male dares. 
Ask a noble how much he hasa-year, and yon must pnt your question in this shape: 
How many souls have you? But the reply does not include the female serft. They 
are regarded as soul-lessL 
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blessing, man turns it into a curse, and that re-acts upon 
hJTn with a terrible force. In Russia, for instance, where 
woman has been for centuries degraded to the rank of a 
chattel, some have arisen to take ample revenge upon man. 
Monsters of ferocity have there appeared in female form, 
while the morals of not a few, even among the titled and the 
courtly, are described by men who are neither prudes nor 
puritans, as exhibiting " such crimes, such excesses, and so 
great turpitude, that a reader would shudder at the bare 
recital" 

But, on the other hand, is woman placed where the Father 
of all designed her to be ? Has she a position neither of 
degrading bondage nor of usurped supremacy, but just where 
God has stationed her ; that is side by side with man, as lus 
meet help ? Then society is sound, for influences which both 
sweeten and hallow it are there at work. 

Nor is this wonderful Qod has placed the highest influ- 
ence that is known upon earth in the hands of woman. No 
monarch's sceptre— no human laws— no course of discipline, 
though stem and severe as that of La Trappe— can accom« 
pHsh what she can achieva Among the savage and the 
civilized alike, she wields a plastic power over man's heart, 
and therefore over man's destiny,— a power which is appal- 
ling when exerted on the side of evil, beneficent as the very 
dew of heaven when put forth on the side of good. It is 
not too much to say, that as evil entered the world by 
woman, she will be found intimately connected with its con- 
tinuance, an its worst forms and its infinite diversity ; but 
neither is it too much to say, as has been said, that as the 
Saviour was bom of a woman, so that she became the occa- 
sion of ten thousand times ten thousand blessings through 
him, her influence for good, wherever it is exerted aright, is 
not less than her influence for ill 

The history of the world contains proofs enough of thia« 
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The sleepless vigils, the self-sacrifices and devotion of woman 
at the bidding of affection, are such as to elevate our con- 
ceptions of the grandeur of our race. She lives mainly to 
comfort, and feels her mission only half accomplished unless 
she be so employed. " My motlier's kiss made me a painter," 
said Benjamin West, when referring to an incident in his 
early youth, and the remark manifested his fine appreciation 
6f the truthful, while it also illustrates the ascendancy of 
woman. It proves how true it is that — 

" Mightier far 
Than strength of nerve or sinew, or the sway 
Of magic, potent over snn and star. 
Is Love, though oft to agony distrest. 
And tliongh his favourite seat be feeble woman's breast/* 

But all other illustrations might be superseded by a glance 
at the origin of woman. Man then had a garden to enjoy, 
but that was not enough. He had all creation, in the flush 
and bloom of its beauty, to gladden him ; but even that 
could not suflSce. He had all that lived for his subjects, 
and all that flourished to admire ; but his soul still needed 
Something more. Above all, the first man in innocence had 
Gk)d for his Companion, his Father, his Friend, and far more 
than even these names can convey ; yet one thing was wanting. 
The half of his nature was without an object. He felt even 
Eden to be insufficient : even there it was " not good for him 
to be alone." There was at least the absence of some needed 
good, and a meet help was the antidote. Her heart became 
the echo of Adam's, and human nature was complete — he in 
her, and she in liim ; as twin beings summoned into exist- 
ence to glorify their God. 

In this way, from the first, woman has held the key of 
tlie heart, and been able to shut it up in hardness, or open 
it to all the impulses of affection. Little as he who boasts 
himself the lord of creation is disposed to concede it, she 
wields a mightier influence over him than he does over her. 
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That influence is moet signally seen — it is at least brought 
to a focus — ^in the control of a mother over a son. Let us 
thi]^k, for example, of some of those ^who have exercised the 
greatest influence upon the destinies of their fellow-men. 
They have dared the scowl or the dungeon of a tyrant, in 
defence of liberty, or they have gone to the stake in defence 
of God's truth. Neither a despot's vengeance nor a people's 
fickleness could daunt them. They rose superior to every 
opposition, and seemed, like the halcyon, quietly masters of 
themselves, even on the crest of some angry wave. And to 
what was all that owing 1 To the power and the pains of a 
mother. Borne up by affection, and directed by instinct, she 
persevered in her labour of love, and a benefactor to his race 
was the result. It is a Washington, prepared to give free- 
dom to a peo^^e, and to do it in the fear of his God. It is a 
minister of Christ, turning many to righteousness, and pre- 
paring to shine as the stars for ever and ever. It is a 
missionary of the Cross, denying himself to father and 
mother, to kindred and home, and hastening to the heathen 
to " hazard his life for the name of Jesus." Not many years 
have elapsed since, a certain conference of American pastors 
was held, where one of the objects was to discover what or 
who had been the instrument of their conversion to God. 
About one hundred and twenty were present, and more 
than a hundred of these ascribed their all-decisive change 
instrumentally to their mother. Is it not true, tlien, that — 

'*Klnd hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith timn Xonnun blood?'* 

Cannot the heart and the hand of a mother achieve what 
neither coroneted splendour nor ancient lineage need at- 
tempt 1 

It is not to be concealed, however, that many women, in 
every sphere, have forfeited their ascendancy and influence 
by attempting what they were never meant to accomijliaK 
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For what is woman's sphere? It is pre-eminently home. 
If she be either enticed or banished thence, her proper power 
is paralyzed. In that sanctuaiy her adomings are what an 
apostle wished them to be, — " the ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit, which is in the sight of God of great price." 
Abandoning that, she loses her second Eden; but acting 
there in the fear of God, she is at once blessed and made a 
blessing. One of those wom^i of our day who have helped 
to shed additional attractions around the female character 
has said, ^Are not our rights sufficiently comprehensive : 
the ssuictuary of home — ^the throne of the heart — the mould- 
ing of the whole mass of mind in its first formation 1 Have 
we not power enough in all the realms of sorrow and of 
suffering — over all forms of want and ignorance — amid all 
ministries of love, from the cradle-dream to the sealing of 
the sepulchre r* — and were these sentiments common, the 
power which God over all has placed so largely in female 
hands would be yet more beneficently felt, and all this seems 
indicated where we read of such a woman as the word of 
God approves — " Her children rise up, and call her blessed ; 
her husband also, and he praiseth her." All this points to 
home. 

It is not our purpose to enter into the controversy, so long 
but so needlessly agitated, as to whether woman be inferior 
in mental powers to man. It is not the design of the Most 
High that they should ever be pitted in antagonism. They 
stand side by side, harmoniously co-operating for the com- 
mon good. In truth, each nature is superior in its own 
sphere, and inferior out of it. The more feeble frame of 
woman — the greater sensibility of her nervous system — ^her 
delicacy and disposition to lean on some extraneous help, — 
all indicate what sphere she should fill, or where she may 
claim superiority. And her mental peculiarities all point in 
the same direction. Let her intrude into man's province. 
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and her inferiority becomes apparent: let her retain her 
own, and man must bow before her. There are exceptionSy 
^women bom for great emei^ncies, and trained for great 
achievements. Heroines they have proved at the head of 
armies; profoundly penetrating in the cabinet, or able to 
cope even with the heavings of the " fierce democracy." In 
another point of view, some have fathomed the depths or 
soared to the heights of science, and carried away the palm 
in some departments even where man was the competitor. 
But with all that conceded, we recur to the conviction that 
womanhood has a sphere assigned to it by Qod, out of 
which, as a general rule, it cannot safely wander. There^ 
woman is ^* monarch of all she surveys ; " elsewhere she is a 
subject, and may become a slava Her superiority in endur- 
ing — in calm, patient, submission under wrong, in loneliness, 
in disease, in widowhood and poverty, cannot be questioned 
— all that has been ten thousand times made manifest. For a 
signal demonstration, we are pointed to the dungeons of the 
Inquisition, where man has faltered amid agony, or sunk 
into premature dotage during long confinement, while woman 
has borne the worst of woes, and retained at once the elas- 
ticity and the integrity of her soul, amid the fiendish eJBforts 
of superstition to crush her faith. More impressible by 
religious truth — with a heart more open, a conscience more 
quick — little addicted to the subtleties of reasoning, but 
more prompt in intuitive perception — woman receives 
througli the medium of the heart what man regards too 
often only through the cold understanding ; and she tliere- 
fore holds more tenaciously than man that heavenly truth 
which is revealed in a medium of love, as it is designed to 
"purify the heart," and "work by love" among the children 
of men. 

To that extent, then, woman is superior; and to deny it 
appears like a denial of what constitutes her real «i\vi^^^\2i^c^3A 
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nature. Count Leopold Feiii of Padua had a library, con- 
flisting of tliirty-two thousand volumes, all of them composed 
by female authors ; and in literature, at least, that fact be- 
tokens no remarkable inferiority. But we stand upon ground 
even less questionable than that. It is not by volumes of 
books, but by living souls, that we judge of the sphere and 
the ascendancy of woman ; and in her proper sphere, her 
works are counted, not by thousands, but by millions. Wher- 
ever she discharges her duty, she in effect asserts her power, 
and as a rambow has been seen spanning a battle-field, tliat 
is an emblem of her power amid the troubles of life. By 
nature she may resemble Eve, who brought sin and death 
into the world, but by grace she is made h'ke .Maiy, the 
mother of Jesus, " the life." 

And in beautiful accordance with all this is the place which 
woman holds in the Scriptures. In the case of Jezebel and 
others, we see the effects of her own sphere forsaken, and 
man's usurped. Paths are then pursued which end in oppres- 
sion and murder, till the dogs lick the blood of the murderer. 
But, on the other hand, it is not less clear that the noblest 
offices ever performed by human hands were performed by 
woman of old ; for, follow the Saviour where you will, you 
find her ministering to him. Not even tlie agonies of his 
closing scene could scare her from that labour of love, — nay, 
one, and another, and another, gazed through their tears to 
his cross. The wrath of man might rage, but that did not 
daunt them. The earthquake and the eclipse might combine 
to add their terrors, but even these could not repel. As the 
dying One had thoughts to spare amid his agonies for Mary 
his mother, slie and her companions clung to him when 
all besides had fled. The last at the cross, and the first 
at the sepulchre, sorrow and suffering, neglect and persecu- 
tion, in the case of the Saviour, just drew their hearts more 
closely to his cause; and as tliey at last found hope in his 
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Cross, they had sought from day to day to smoothe the thorny 
path which led to that scene of mingled ignominy and glory 
— ignomllfy at the hands of men, but gloiy from Qod 
over alL 

But in contrast with all this, we may glance at woman's 
condition, when the truth of Qod has ceased to be her guida 
All exquisite as her temperament may be, or beautiful her 
endowments from God, the abuse of the best things turns 
them into the worst. It happens then, according to the 
words of Malachi, " I will curse your blessings." 

There is, first, the ttseless woman. She never realizes the 
purpose of her mission, and, by consequence, she does not 
fulfil it Nay, she is a burden at once to herself and the 
earth on which she walks. Like a weed upon the waters, 
she floats valueless through life, absorbed by trifles, or tossed 
without an aim, from wave to wave — the shuttlecock of 
fashion's battle-dore; the prey of caprice; unhappy herself, 
and making all about her the same. Paul has put his brand 
upon such women as " womanlings," rather than women ; * 
and the picture which he draws of their character and 
conduct might have sufliced for a beacon to all who followed 
after. 

The Proverbs of the wisest man often speak in the same 
strain. He tells us of the foolish woman, who plucks down her 
house with her hand — of the odious woman, whose marriage 
disquiets the earth— of the woman devoid of discretion, as 
resembling a jewel of gold in a swine's snout ; and draws 
other characters of a similar kind, all tending to the disgrace 
and shame of those whom Gk)d designed for the ornament or 
the glory of man. Untaught by the wisdom, and unsubdued 
by the grace of Gk)d, such a woman is at once a pest and a 



• 3 Tim. UL 6. 
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burden. Whether it be the defects of education and training, 
or the natural wajrwardnesg of the heart, which refuses to be 
trained at all, some women continue useless or worse until 
their dying day. Degraded by frivolity, or inflated by 
vanity, they appear to have reached the conclusion that they 
best assert the rights of womanhood by being helpless and 
useless on the earth. 

Or descending further in the scale, there is woman fallen, 
lost, and d^raded. The case is too painful to be dwelt on ; 
and yet it should be named as displaying what woman 
becomes when the path in which God would have her to go 
is forgotten. She may be restored. The Saviour laid a 
foundation of hope even for her; but the firebrands, the 
arrows, and death which she scatters — the woes with which 
she pierces her own and other souls, are such as only the 
judgment-day can declare. An abandoned woman is the 
most abandoned of all God's creatures ; and we adopt, in all 
their extent, the words of a master in Israel, — ^^ The heart 
of woman is the richest treasure on earth ; but if it be not 
the treasure of GU)d, it becomes the treasure of the devil ; 
and one might be tempted sometimes to think that, instead 
of having been given by God to man for his help, it was the 
fiend who formed her, saying, * It is not good for man to be 
alone; I will make for him a drag, similar to himself" 

Such, then, being woman's mission, as a help and a bless- 
ing to man, and such the danger of her failing to discharge 
it, we should consider how the duty may best be done, and 
the danger best avoided. These ends will not be promoted 
without painstaking ; and what direction should our pains- 
taking receive? In our day, measures of a strenuous kind 
are employed to elevate young men. Institutions of various 
kinds are opened — appliances of various kinds are brought 
to bear upon them — ^that the soul may not be entombed in 
the body, or eternity overlooked for time. But no such 
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appliances have yet been proposed, with sufficient earnestness, 
on behalf of the other sex. Many of them are the children 
of handicraft and hard labour. There is danger lest they 
should sink, and drag others with them ; for it will be found 
in this land, as well as by missionaries in the East, that all 
attempts to elevate the one sex are vain without correspond- 
ing efforts on behalf of the other. Now, in the hope of 
aiding in such efforts, we would draw attention to the life 
and history of woman under various aspects ; and that with 
a view to show what endeavours are needed ere there can be 
any proper elevation — any permanent benefit — anything 
accomplished to make woman what she should be, or to keep 
her so. Photography fixes down the face of nature or 
of man at one definite moment, and there it remains while 
the materials endure. But there can be nothing akin to that 
in mind. There the law is progress, expansion, and growth, 
and if that law be violated, then degradation ensues ; there is 
an end of all that is lovely and of good report in character. 
A female, famous for her learning, has said, that In know- 
ledge at least, ^4t is a sin to be contented with little;*' and 
that sentiment should be rooted in every female mind. 

It may encourage us in our eJBforts, to know that there is 
no sphere debarred from self'-culture, or from bestowing 
benefits on our day and generation. An aged female, in her 
solitary chamber, with some children gathered around her from 
a neighbouring factoiy, to be taught the word of Qod, has been 
known to found an institution which issued in the training 
of thousands, and the conversion of not a few. The honour 
lies in acting well our part, whatever be our sphere ; and the 
little Syrian maid who told her master of the means of 
curing his leprosy, and by her hint led to very momentous 
results, was only one out of multitudes employed by Him 
who chooses weak things to confound the mighty. Has not 
the household servant been sometimes owned by Gk)d to eibkfti 
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eternal blessings upon the souls of those \vhom she served 1 
Have not some of the ungodly stood in awe before their own 
dependents, and feared them even more than God? As the 
Saviour came " in the form of a servant," and in that cha- 
racter shed blessings innumerable upon a groaning world, the 
lowly, if taught by the Spirit of Gk)d, may sometimes be the 
means of shedding hght and consolation far and wide around 
them. We are anxious to be helpful to those who would 
thus do good, whatever sphere they occupy ; and to that 
purpose devote the following sections. 
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CHAPTER II. 

PAINSTAKING) AND ITS SmOTS— LAURA BRIDOMAN—OHABLOTTB 
ELIZABETH, AND HER SURD-MUTE— MARIA OAETANA AQNESI — 
EARLY IMPRESSIONS. 



** O'er wayward childhood wonldst thou bold flrm rule. 
And sun thee in the light of happy faces ? 
Love, Hope, and Patience, these most be thy grncen, 
And in tliine own heart let tliem first Iceep school. 
Fur as old Atlas on his broad neck places 
Heaven's starry globe, and there sustains It, so 
Do these upbear the little M-orld below 
Of Education — Patience, Love, and Hope." 

S. T. COLKXIUOB. 



No one can doubt that the position which woman is to 
occupy in .society depends mainly upon hersell Whatever 
be the spb re in which she moves — among the lowl f, or those 
deemed the high — there is a sense in which she is *^ the 
architect of her own fortunes." A place of influence is not 
to be arrived at by any cabals regarding the rights of woman, 
or any impudent assumptions either of superiority or equality. 
There mu£t be culture, and painstaking, and assiduous im- 
provement of the powers which God has given. The royal 
roads are gradually closing against mere royalty; but they 
are, in the same proportion, opening to the earnest and the 
devoted in every sphere. To leave our powers unimproved, 
and depend upon some fEictitious or hap-hazard influence, is 
the sure forerunner of disappointment or disgrace. 

From earliest years that process should be commenced 
Would we teach a child to see, to walk, to speak 1 With 
tender care and daily perseverance that must ht dowe*, lasA 
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He who is both "Love" and "tlie God of all the families of the 
earth" has made provision, in a thousand ways, for effecting 
these ends. A tender mother designs merely to amuse or 
please her child ; she shows him some beautiful or attractive 
thing, and his gladness makes her rejoice. But she has pro- 
moted a higher object than merely to impart pleasure ; she 
has been teaching him to see, to admire, to measure distances 
by the eye, and, in short, producing a crowd of other effects 
in that wondrous little world, the soul, which she has almost 
the power of creating. The Httle one learns and is pleased ; 
the mother gladdens, and is herself made glad ; but she has 
imconsciously been producing far more lasting effects than 
these, — effects which may decide the choice of her child for 
time, — nay, which may stretch into eternity, and lead to joy 
or misery there. It is the teaching of science that no impres- 
sion produced upon matter is utterly lost, and that the 
present state of the globe as man inhabits it, is just the 
result of all the impressions produced by ten thousand times 
ten thousand influences since time began till now. What- 
ever truth there may be in that ^opinion, it is doubtless true 
of every human soul ; its present state, — nay, the eternal 
condition of us all, is just the sum or the result of the 
impressions made upon the mind from aU sources during life 
on earth. How solemn that thought! How misguided 
they who forget it ! How wise and blessed they who under- 
stand that there is nothing little that touches the spirit of 
man on the one side, or the Eternal Spirit on the other ! 

There is a group of children — bright, and eager, and fresh- 
minded — gambolling along the sea-beach. All is novel there, 
for they are the inhabitants of a distant city, where the hum 
of the busy, not the roar of the ocean, is heard. Now, as 
they wander along the margin of the sea, what crowds of 
fresh thoughts are shooting into their minds ! — what showers 
of ideas actually rain upon them! — what new forms of 
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beauty ! — what startling sounds ! — what dim outlines of the 
infinite and the mighty flit before their bewildered eyes! 
One experiments upon the mysterious murmurs of the sea- 
shell as it is applied to the ear, where it seems gently to sigh 
in harmony with the deep itsel£ Another is amassed by the 
beauty and the novelty of the weeds, the wild-flowers of the 
ocean ; and even mimic drums and mimic horses are all for- 
gotten in the multitude of new impressions which are made 
upon the fresh young spirit Yet how apt are we to forget 
all that ! We are familiar with these things, and we there- 
fore overlook the crowding thoughts and crowding joys which 
they occasion to those of whom it is absolutely true, that the 
world is all before them, and that to them everything is new 
imder the sun. When Canova selected the marble for his 
statues at Carara, who that saw the blocks as the bullocks 
dragged them seaward upon heavy, shapeless wains, could have 
anticipated the forms of exquisite beauty which those blocks 
were soon to assume) And even so in regard to the mind 
of youth. Impressions may there be produced which are 
to lead to exquisite moral beauty or to as sad deformity. 
By the plastic hand of those who love the young, and 
who are wise to win them to goodness, monuments may 
be raised to perpetuate for ever the painstaking of such 
benefactors. 

We say painstaking; and to encourage effort, or to direct 
it, some examples of obstacles overcome by resolute perse- 
verance may now be produced That will be no inappropriate 
preface to the biographies of some females whose history 
serves either as a beacon to warn or a guide to direct us. 
For that purpose, we select, in the first place, the life of one 
who has attracted the attention both of the philanthropist 
imd the philosopher, and whose mental history is certainly 
one of the most remarkable to be found in the records of 
man. With such a case before us, we can easily see what 
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mighty results might follow were we all futhful to our 
stewardship of immortal spirits. 

Lauba BErooMAN was bom at Hanover, New Hampshire, 
in the United States, on the 21st day of December 1829. 
When two years of age she was taken ill of fever, and en- 
tirely deprived of the sense of -hearing, of smelling, and see- 
ing ; while her sense of taste was also weakened. She was 
thus left with scarcely any means of communication with the 
outer world except the sense of touch. All around her was 
shrouded in deepest darkness ; she was cut off, apparently 
for ever, from all that is fair in Gk>d's world, or gladdening 
there to the mind of man ; and neither the music of her 
mother's voice, nor the smile of her father's countenance, 
covld reach the heart of Laura Bridgman any more. 

But He who had sent these sore trials, and who does not 
afflict willingly, nor grieve the children of men, had still left 
one avenue open, and that was not allowed to remain unim- 
proved. Activity there in some degree compensated for the 
closing of the rest ; and the mind, the soul of this little girl, 
soon began to manifest itself with vigour along the only 
channel in which it could appear. As soon as she could 
walk, she proceeded by a marvellous quickness of instinct^ to 
make herself as famib'ar with everything within her reach as 
her solitary sense, that of touch, would allow. She imitated 
all that she thus learned from her mother's household en- 
gagements, which were carefully fingered by Laura for that 
purpose. She learned to knit. She could sew a little ; and 
at least the rudiments of intelligence and reasoning appeared 
to exist. Instead of living, as we might have expected, like 
the poor cretins which swarm in the Swiss valleys, and pain 
us by their stolid looks, or agonizing wail of idiot helpless- 
ness, this little girl soon indicated the presence of a mind 
stirring, energetic, and resolute, if properly directed. 
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When she was about eight yean of age, Laura's case 
attracted the attention of a philanthropist who was much inter- 
ested in the blind. In the month of October 1837, she was 
conveyed to an Asylum, where she entered on that course of 
discipline which is perhaps the most wonderful recorded case of 
the success of well-directed effort She could not then choose, 
but a choice was made for her, and it led to marvels in the 
world of mind. Difficulties were mastered which might 
well seem insurmountable to all except the benevolence 
and the hope which the religion of the Saviour inspires. 
Let us briefly trace the stages of that discipline — ^it is both 
a model and a marvel 

When Laura entered upon her new sphere, then, she was 
much bewildered by the novelty of all that she fdt. No at- 
tempt at formal training was made till about two weeks after 
her entering the Asylum, but it then became needful to pro- 
ceed more systematically to instruct her, though the under- 
taking was one which might have scared any common-place 
philanthropy, or baffled any common-place skill Unde- 
terred, however, by Laura's condition, Dr. Howe, the physician 
who had charge of the Institution, determined to attempt 
a difficult but an effectual method of imparting to his ward 
the knowledge of arbitrary signs, that is — language, and, 
through them, the knowledge of things. In the first place, 
among other modes of training, two articles, say a book and 
a knife, were placed before her, with the names in raised 
letters, such as are used in teaching the blind, attached to 
each. After she had handled both the article and the name 
till she was familiar with them in combination, they were 
next placed before her separately ; that is, the book and the 
knife apart from their names. She was soon able, however, 
to lay the name hook upon the proper article, and the name 
knife upon the corresponding object ; and she thus entered 
into the domain of thinking^ though it was by a very circuit- 
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COS path, — such a path as millions would have deemed 
hopeless or Utopian. 

By degrees Laura learned to apply the proper labels to all 
the articles with which she was made familiar; and after 
some time, another step in advance was taken. Separate 
letters expressive of a single object were selected, and she 
was taught to arrange them in order so as to express the 
word hooh^ or whatever else she was to name. After that 
had become easy, the letters necessary to express several 
objects were put into her hands, and she was taught to 
arrange them so as to express these objects. Her progress 
in all this had hitherto been quick, but it was mainly by an 
effort of the memory. Now, however, new thoughts appeared 
to enter her own mind. She semed to discover that she was 
in possession of the means of making known to other minds 
what was passing in her own ; and those who have described 
her case have told us that " at once her countenance was 
lighted up with a human expression. It was no longer a 
dog or a parrot ; it was an immortal spirit, eagerly seizing 
upon a new link of imion with other spirits." " I could 
almost fix upon the moment," Dr. Howe proceeds, " when 
this truth dawned upon her mind, and spread its light upon 
her countenance : I saw that the great obstacle was over- 
come, and that henceforward nothing but patient and 
persevering, yet plain and straightforward efforts, were to 
be used." After this, who need despair of evoking mind, or 
imparting intelligence in any soul, however mutilated or 
unpromising it may seem 1 Knowledge was surely never 
pursued andd difficulties greater than these. 

Metal types were next procured, along with the means of 
setting them in words ; and this also Laura learned with 
evident pleasure — speedily composing the word expressive 
of any article placed in her hand. When her vocabulary 
had become somewhat extensive, so that she had a numbei 
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of words which she could spell, or names which she could 
attach to their objects, means were employed to teach her 
the finger alphabet, though it had both to be learned and 
taught by the sense of touch alone. As intellect was now 
well developed, that stage was easily passed ; and Laura 
Bridgman was occupied for a whole year in learning, let it 
be always remembered, through means of the solitary sense 
of touch, the names of every object which came within 
her reach, or in other ways bearing upon her mental pro- 
gress and development So rapid had the motions of her 
fingers now become, that it was as difficult to follow their 
thought-like movements, as it would have been to satisfy her 
desire for hnotving. 

This "writmg upon the air'» was very wonderful; but 
still more so was the ease and accuracy with which Laura 
could read the words written in the same way by others. 
She grasped their hands in hers, and followed every move- 
ment of their fingers, catching up the name or the idea with 
half -intuitive quickness. Even in her sleep, her now rest- 
lessly-active mind urged her often to converse in the same 
manner ; and while awake, she and her bUnd playmates con- 
ducted their intercourse with a new-bom intelligence. The 
wliole, indeed, appears a marvellous triumph of perseverance, 
considering that Laura was wholly blind — wholly deaf — 
wholly destitute of the sense of smelling — nearly destitute 
of that of tasting, and connected with the outer world only 
by the vague power of feeling. There are marvellous com- 
pensations in God's providence for meeting the difficulties of 
the lot of many. The savage have their quick sense of hearing 
and of seeing to set off against the advantages of the civilized. 
The nide Esquimaux has his blubber for heat, while the 
Hottentot has the soles of his feet covered with fat — a defence 
against hot African sand, but never was compensation more 
signal than in the case of this sadly mutilated mind. 
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About six months after this girl left her home, her 
mother visited her, but Laura could not recognise her 
parent now by the use of the solitary sense which remained to 
her. The mother's pang on that account is described as 
very poignant She put into Laura's hand a string of beads 
which she had worn at home ; they were recognised at once, 
and placed round the neck, and the girl even hastened to tell 
her instructor that they were firom home. But she still 
repelled her mother's caresses, though assiduously and 
kindly offered, and only when another article from her home 
was placed in her hand, was her attention much drawn to 
the stranger, who seemed so interested in the girl, but was 
so little encouraged by her. She at length endured her parent's 
fondling, but was obviously still ignorant of her relation, 
and the pain of the disappointed mother waxed deeper and 
deeper. 

After some time, when the mother, in her persistent love, 
once more took hold of Laura, a faint idea seemed to flit 
through the mind of the child, as if the party thus accosting 
her so often could not be utterly a stranger. The girl began 
to scrutinize her more narrowly by the help of her solitary 
Kense, and at length her countenance began to betoken intense 
interest. Some big thought had taken possession of her 
mind, and she became first very pale, then red, whilst con- 
flicting emotions appeared to be struggling in her souL Amid 
the caresses of her mother, the truth at length flashed on 
Laura's mind ; and, " with an expression of exceeding joy, 
she eagerly nestled in the bosom of her parent, and yielded 
herself to her fond embraces." It was entering upon a new 
world : it was like the feeling produced in a father's or a 
mother's heart when a first-bom child enters the abode. 

Her mother now became the centre of all Laura's affec- 
tions. No enticement could allure the child from the side 
of her parent ; or, if for a moment absent, she would return 
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to spring into the arms of her mother agaia Their parting 
was one of deepest emotion. Two new fountains had been 
opened, or at least cleared out, in Laura Bridgman's soul — 
first intelligence and then affectioa The understanding and 
the emotions were both at work. Mutilated as she was in 
body, she now stood forth all but complete in the symmetry 
of her human souL 

And her new mental powers displayed themselves in 
various ways. She selected for her companions the most in- 
telligent of her class-fellows, and shunned those who were 
dull, or still untaught — indeed she was at times haughty or 
imperious towards weaklings. In some cases she manifested 
a conscious superiority, and would have used some of her 
playmates as servants rather than companions. At the same 
time, her affections were very strong; and Laura, as if to 
make up for tardiness by intensity, sometimes rose from her 
place when at work, to kiss and caress her little playmates 
with great earnestness and emotion. So fond was she of 
exercising her newly acquired inteUectual powers, that she 
sometimes even soliloquized in the finger-language. At the 
same time, her thirst for knowledge was insatiable, while, as 
regards her moral character, her benefactor has said that it was 
beautiful to behold her continual gladness, her keen enjoyment 
of existence, her expansive love, her unhesitating confidence, 
her sympathy with suffering, her conscientiousness, truthful- 
ness, and hopefulness. Her piety was of a cheerful cost, for 
reasons which it would not, perhaps, be difiicult to explain ; 
and she has been known to suggest to the Governor of the 
State in which she lived, that she would prefer the appoint- 
ment of thanksgiving days to that of fast days for the 
ChurcL We may remark, in passing, that in this respect 
this girl .was both a model and a rebuke. How little deep 
thankfulness do we see amid mercies manifold ! 

In addition to her other acquirements, Laura Bridgman 
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liad learned to write; shejnoreover advanced to the study 
of algebra, geography, and history ; and while she evinced a 
very perfect taste in all matters of dress, she at the same time 
displayed attainments in other respects, such as are rarely 
made even by those who are not obliged to follow the painful 
and circuitous path by which she had acquired her know- 
ledge. Never such difficulties encountered — never such ob- 
stacles overcome— never more devoted ardour in learning— 
and never such marvels achieved — marvels at once in the 
form of acquirement, and happiness as the result. In short, 
her enjoyment of life was intense. '^ I am so ^ad I have 
been created," was one of her favourite expressions, for crea- 
tion was a book crowded with glories even to that fragment- 
ary mind ; and when to all this we add that the Saviour of 
sinners had become the hope of her soul, we have said enough 
to show what a revolution — may we not say, what a creation 
— ^had taken place in Laura's existence, between the time of 
her entering the asylum with only one sense, and not one in- 
telligent idea, and the time at which she wrote as follows to 
comfort a bereaved mother. " I am very positive," she said 
in September 1849, "that God, and his beloved Son Christ, 
will educate your child much better than men could in this 
world. .... I send my best love to you and a kiss. I am 
very sad for you." Who so likely to comfort as Laura 
Bridgman, considering that the Friend of sinners was the ex- 
clusive resting-place of her soul 1 

Now this case is produced and urgently pressed as a model 
of what can be accomplished by pains, and prayer, and well- 
directed effort. Though, happily, few minds are in the for- 
lorn condition in which Laura Bridgman's was left by fever, 
when she was only an infant, yet all need culture 'and care to 
train them as they should be trained. If we be contented 
with characters, "moulded in the manufactory of custom, 
and sent forth like images of clay, of kindred shape and 
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vaniish, from a pottery/' then no painstaking may be re- 
quired — at least none except what is mechanical, and hence 
the poor attainments of many. They grovel when they might 
soar. They are ignorant where the light which shines from 
heaven might irradiate and gladden. But would we develop 
mind 1 Would we turn it to the lofty uses for which the 
Creator designed it 1 Would we elevate the lowly, or advance 
the accomplished female mind to yet higher and higher ac- 
complishments) Then efforts must be put forth ; high aims 
must be presented and systematically kept in view. Were 
the spirit of Laura Bridgman common, how grand might 
the prospects of the future become 1 

At the same time, it should be carefully observed that all 
appliances will be unavailing to elevate the female mind, or 
complete the circle of acquirements, without the aid of that 
Power which taught Laura Bridgman to say to a bereaved 
mother, " I am very positive that God and his beloved Son, 
Christ, will educate your child much better than men could 
in this world." In other words, religion must be brought to 
bear upon the soul in its elevating, expanding, and purif3ring 
power — religion, we mean, not in the form of a vague senti- 
ment or an excited emotion — not such as Puseyism ministers, 
to entice us from simplicity in the faith — or Popery, to keep 
the soul in darkness after it has been enticed ; but religion 
drawn firom the pure fountain-head — the word of God, as the 
Holy Spirit guides to the truth. By religion of that tyi)e 
the heart will be at once purified and expanded. New ideas 
will crowd into the souL New joys will greet it in heaven, 
earth, and sea ; and instead of idealess life, the soul will be- 
come kindred with the God who gave it. Woman will learn 
to act in the spirit of her who said, when surrendering to 
death an object dear to her heart, — 

*• My Saviour, I do thii for thee ; " 

and OS that is the motive which heaven supplies — the hig|b&«t^ 
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the deepest, and the best that can sway the soul — namely, 
the love of Him who died from love to man, those who are 
swayed thereby can feel assm^ that, nnder the control of 
that love, — 

'•There is a strength 
Deep bedded in their hearts, of which they reck 
ButlitUe." 

Let it be added, that in the light of eternity, all else will be 
found worthless as dew upon the granite rock, or words 
spoken by mortal lips to the foaming sea. After all her at- 
tainments, what would poor Laura Bridgman have been had 
she not been led to the knowledge of the Saviour of the lost ! 

Before we leave this case, one additional lesson may be 
noticed, though it does not fall directly within our present 
scope. We have seen how Laura could not at first recognise 
her mother. Though she handled her dress and countenance 
in the hope of discovering something in the stranger which 
might draw the one to the other, no such discovery was made. 
The girl hastened away from her mother's side to her com- 
panions and her sports; and though that mother's heart was 
sore, that made no impression upon the daughter. No fond- 
ling on the parent's part — ^no exhibition of love that could be 
made, drew forth a response from the estranged heart. After 
repeated attempts, indeed, the mother was tolerated, but there 
was no indication of love. And why ? Because Laura did 
not know her mother. She was a stranger to her in spite of 
all the affection which her parent bore. Her mind was a blank 
in regard to one of the deepest, strongest, and most joyous 
emotions that can sway a mortal mind — the love of a loving 
mother. 

And oh, how like is aU this to the sinner's treatment of 
our Father who is in heaven ! Alienated from him — ^ignorant 
of him — intolerant of his control, or heedless of his authority 
— ^mutilated by the spiritual disease in our powers of knowing 
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him, and utterly heedless of all that he has done — no demon- 
straticm of love can touch our blinded hearts ; they are like 
the deaf adder which will not hear the charmer, charm he 
ever so wisely. No sooner, however, did Laura recognise her 
mother, than she threw herself into her arms, nestled in her 
bosom, and refused to be separated from her side. Affection 
— estranged because ignorant before, now responds to every 
token of love from another, till heart touches heart — they are, 
in truth, but one. And in like manner, when we have dis- 
covered the love of God as it is displayed in Jesus — when the 
brightness of his glory beams upon us there — when his deep 
compassions rise and swell, and elevate the soul as the waters 
of the deluge raised the ark while they rose — the soul begins 
to repose upon him ; — it reposes more and more as day passes 
after day, till its language at last becomes, " Where thou goest 
I will go ; where thou dwellest I will dwell ; thy people shall 
be my people, and thy God my God." That is blessedness ; 
that is man's rest — the kingdom of God is thera 

But other escamples of female achievement and success, tikiu 
to that of Laura Bridgman, invite and will reward our atten- 
tion. Chaklottb Elizabeth Browne, or Mrs. Tonna, is 
weU known as one of the most enterprising and devoted 
women of our day. Though signalized by not a few peculi- 
arities, which none, perhaps, would wish to imitate, her life, 
subsequent to her conversion, was a fine example of the in- 
tense devotedness of a Christian female's heart, and of the 
large success which the God of all grace may grant to it. 
She was deaf, and was naturally drawn towards those 
afflicted like herself; and during a sojourn in Ireland, part of 
her time was occupied in teaching some boys who were 
afflicted in that manner. One of her pupils was not merely 
deaf and dumb, but so stupid, moreover, that all her attempts, 
to convey ideas into his mind appeared likely to be baffled, > 

3 
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She chose a work from which less intrepid or less devoted 
miiids would have shrunk, and sought to elevate some whose 
deep degradation, moral and physical, seemed to place them 
beyond the reach even of benevolence. 

But " he that believeth does not make haste ; " and Char- 
lotte Elizabeth did not hastily abandon her undertaking. She 
had chosen her work. Her Grod was her guide, and she was 
not left without her reward. By pains and perseverance the 
latent intellect of her ward began to appear, and that at once 
encouraged and repaid her. Salvation, and the way to it, 
formed, of course, her master-aim, as a Christian dealing with 
a soul; for she was one of those who believe that all is 
solemn trifling, or even akin to insanity, upon man's part, till 
salvation from sin and death be made sure. But if Char- 
lotte Elizabeth had experienced much difficulty in conveying 
right ideas of material things into the dark and stolid mind 
x)f her pupil, how much more when she came to tell of the 
spiritual, the heavenly, and divine ! How hope to impart 
even the vaguest impression of spiritual existence to any mind 
so thoroughly entombed in materialism as was that mute 
pupil ! Accordingly, the mind upon which she put forth 
the energies of her dauntless affection stoutly refused to re- 
ceive the idea of God — a spiritual and invisible Being. He 
could not be seen or handled, and therefore did not exist, 
was the reasoning of this surd-mute, as far as it could be 
called reasoning at all ; and all may recognise in it the same 
amount of knowledge and soundness as exists in the reason- 
ing of atheists of a different class. 

But this ingenious teacher was not to be baffled. Chris- 
tian love is ever inventive. It is like water seeking a level, 
and will find it, imless some impassable barrier hinders. 
Charlotte Elizabeth brought a current of air to play upon the 
cheek of her ward. She then asked him if he saw the air, 
or could touch it; and as he could do neither, his difficulty 
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began to disappear. New thoughts rose up in his mind. 
The Saviour and his religion were gradually made known to 
one concerning whom most men would have desimired ; and 
the boy, heretofore so dark, and piteous, and defective, awoke 
to a new world — he even became a remarkable manifesta* 
tion of the power of grace, another proof that all things are 
possible with God. Jt was pains and prayer rewarded — it 
was another soul added to the great family which is named 
after Christ But even this is not all At the age of nine- 
teen — seven or eight years after his training commenced — 
this youth died ; and his death was that of a triumphant 
believer. That truth, which is the germ of glory and immor- 
tality, had been lodged in the mind, and never did a case more 
signally display the power of the Spirit of God. Never was 
a soul more remarkably rescued from death and from dark« 
ness ; and never was success in life — success of the highest 
type, that which reclaims the soul — more manifestly granted 
as the reward of faith, and pains, and ])rayer, in the Re^ 
deemer s cause. *^ She shall shine as the stars for ever and 
ever." She made a choice which was well-pleasing to God, 
and as the result, she was not put to shame. 

These cases might suffice for the purpose for which they 
have been here introduced — namely, to show the effects 
which are sure to follow from well-directed efforts, however 
unpromising the materials may appear. Who would hesi- 
tate resolutely to prosecute any proper system of self -culture 
after such results as these 1 But to show that all this is not 
singular, let another case be submitted. 

Mabia Gaetana Agnesi was bom at Milan in the year 
1718. Her father is said to have been in early life a trades- 
man, but eventually became a professor in the University of 
Bologna. We are not told what opportunities of culture 
Maria enjoyed in her youth ; but it ia tecot^^ V!t^ 
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when she was only nine years of age she not merely spoke 
the Latm language, but composed and pronounced an oration 
in it. At eleven she spoke Greek with the fluency of her 
native tongue ; and moreover acquired a knowledge of some 
oriental languages, and was called the " Walking Polyglott." 
When she was about fifteen, she began to maintain certain 
theses on abstruse points of science, and when she was 
twenty years of age, a collection of about two hundred philo- 
sophical questions was published in the Latin language, such 
as she had been in the habit of discussing or defending, in 
the disputations held in her father's house. These questions 
embraced every branch of moral and natural science ; and, as^ 
emanating from one so young, they form an amazing monu- 
ment at once of industry, of genius, and learning — of deter- 
mined perseverance and proportionate acquirement. 

At one of the disputations where some of these questions 
were discussed, Maria was f oimd by a French philosoper who 
visited her, surrounded by about thirty mvantSf most of whom 
were foreigners. The discussion was conducted in Latin, so 
fluent and so pure as to demand apologies from some of the 
learned for their comparative rudeness. One of the topics 
was the Origin of Fountains, and the reasons why some of 
them are intermittent ; while others were still more abstruse. 
Maria, however, was prepared to meet all comers, or en- 
counter all opponents. Even when the language was changed 
from the Latin tongue, to that of the different nations from 
which her visitors had come, she was still able to converse 
with each in his native language, — so extensive and so varied, 
were the acquirements of this woman. They might, indeed, 
be reputed utterly fabulous, did not her printed works attest 
both the vigour of her powers and the extent of her acquire- 
ments. One of her treatises was on Conic Sections ; another 
on the Differential and Integral Calculus, confessedly one of 
the most abstruse subjects in the whole range of sdeoce; i^icIc 
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yet this young woman had fiithomed its depths, or penetrated 
its kbyrinths, and has left behind her a monument to her 
powers in a treatise which ranks among the standard works 
on the subject which it discusses ; it is named in the same 
sentence with the works of Eulcr and similar mea 

But the wonders connected with the history of Maria Oae- 
tana Agnesi are not nearly exhausted. We have seen that 
her father had become a professor at Bologna. At one period, 
indisposition rendered him unfit to discharge the duties of 
his office, and upon applying to the Pope in the year 1750, 
he obtained permission for his daughter to occupy his chair ; 
and this she accordingly did when she was only thirty-two 
years of age.* Maria retired, at her father's death, into a 
convent at Milan, where she died in the eighty-first year of 
her age. Memorable as her achievements in science were, 
she was long a blank to the world, immured in one of the 
living graves which devour so many minds. 

Added to the training of Laura Bridgman, and of Char- 
lotte Elizabeth's surd-mute, this case of Maria Gaetana 
Agnesi, with the acquirements which she made, and the 
eminence which she reached, may suffice to show what is 
needed to raise woman from the position to which many 
would doom her, or to which she has so often doomed her- 
self. Let a right choice be made and persisted in, and the 
appointed results will follow. Are the powers which the 
Author of every good and every perfect gift has bestowed 
upon us duly cultivated? Are endeavours made to know 
what can be known, — above all, to elevate the mind by the 
truth which came from heaven to guide us to it 1 Tlien 



• See Craik's Pnrsult of Knowledge under Difficulties, llhutreted by Female 
Examples; Ch. IIL In the same chapter there Is an account of another Italian 
female, Maria Bassl, bom in 1711, who was made a Doctor in Phllosorhy by the 
University of Bologna, and appointed to a chair, with permission to lecture on any 
department In philosophy which slie might choose. 
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there is a pleasure in the pursuit which amply rewards ther 
toil, and a joy in the attainment of our object which may 
pass with us into eternity, to gladden us for ever there. No 
need to retire into a convent either for religion or for peace, 
as Maria Gketana Agnesi did. In the sphere where God has 
placed woman, he will bless her, and make her a blessing. 
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CHAPTER III. 

TnE rOWlB or OOODVXflS— ^USSN BSTHm— the OAPTITS 8TRIAV 

XAID— OOHTRASTS. 



** Thjr rmgttmet g%rt ns to the stnuiger*! band, 
And Abraham's children were led forth for aUTet; 
With fettered steps we left our pleMant land, 
Enrying onr Iktbers in their peaceAal grarec 

The stranger's bread with bitter tears we steep, 
Which, like the rain, each ftirrow'd visage lare; 

'Xoath tlie mnte midniight we steal forth to weep, 
Where the pale willow shades Euphrates' wsto.'* 



MiuiAir. 



It can scarcely be too urgently taught that there is not one 
solitary human being who can live entirely for himself. Let 
man be ever so selfish, or ever so retiring and secluded, he is 
still, in spite of him, a centre of influence for good or for ill 
He is operating upon other minds by a necessary law ; and 
either helping to lower them into deeper degradation, or to 
elevate them to some higher level That man may be far 
sunk in the moral scale, or he may be raised high among his 
fellows. He may be the victim of folly and sin, or, by the 
grace of God, he may be walking in the upward way. But 
whatever be his position, he is spreading an influence all 
around him, and diffusing either the moral poison of a vicious 
example, or that power which may be blessed to convert a 
sinner from the error of his ways. 

There is a father. — He is living as the world lives, and 
has his heart and soul absorbed by worldly things. His 
children's souls are no concern to him. He never bows the 
knee to offer one prayer on their behalf. They are familias 
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only with the cares or the pleasures of earth and time ; and 
who does not see that that father's example is spreading an 
Upas influence all aroimd him 1 Who does not feel that 
though that man had systematically determined to destroy 
the souls of his children, he could not have adopted a surer 
method than that which he employs ? 

But there is another father. — He feels that the souls of his 
children are intrusted to him by God. God has said, 
" Take these children and rear them for me." Obedient to 
the heavenly voice^ he tries to rear them for heaven. He 
points them to the Saviour. In love, he corrects them for 
their waywardness. In love, he endures none of their wick- 
edness. He prays on their behalf and walks before them in 
the way in which they should go. Now, who does not see 
that that parent is shedding around him a mighty influence 
for good 1 He cannot do the work of the Holy Spirit, and 
give them new hearts, or a heavenly nature. But still, that 
father's example may be blessed to turn some to the good and 
the true ; he has the promise of his Grod to warrant the hope 
that it wilL As flowers difluse their fragrance, and gladden 
all who are near, the Lord may bless his labours, and hear 
his prayers, and rear a trophy to grace beneath his roof. 

And this principle applies to all the interlinkings of social 
life. We are now to glance at the history of a woman whose 
deeds were most signally blessed for the averting of woe, and 
the doing of good among her fellow-mortals. To study this 
character — that of Estheb — we must go back to the days of 
Ahasuerus, king of Persia, and fancy ourselves present at a 
gorgeous banquet which that monarch gave to his princes and 
subjects. **The riches of his glorious kingdom, and the 
honour of his excellent majesty," were there displayed. In 
Shushan^ the palace, all that could regale the eye, the ear, 
and the other senses, was paraded with Oriental magnificence ; 
and to crown the whole, the guests ''drank royal wine in 
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T6M6b of gold, according to the state of the king, the yessek 
being diverse one from another." It was a scene of Eastern 
splendour rivalling fiction — an embodiment of all that is 
meant by ^the pride of life." 

Now " Shushan the palace " has been disinterred by modem 
research, and the traveller in the East may wander there 
at will, amid the dreary remains of &llen greatness. Beside 
those fractured columns, and fragmentary colonnades, those 
massive sculptures, and tokens of Oriental magnificence, it is 
not difficult to reproduce the scenes amid which Esther so 
conspicuously figured. This rival of Babylon and Nineveh 
is now, or at least was till lately, as utter a ruin as they. The 
place where Cyrus, Ahasuerus, or Xerxes, and other Persian 
kings once held their matchless revelries, is all an indiscri- 
minate chaos. Where Alexander the Great found treasure to 
the value of seven millions and a half^ we now find not merely 
*' rents of ruin,'' but Ruin's self, enthroned on utter desola- 
tion, — 

** A nobl* wreck, In rninoof perfection . . .. 
Ororelllng on earth in indistinct decAjr.'* 

lions, wolves, hysBuas, foxes, jackals, bears, and other animals 
are now rife in the region, for these are the successors of the 
men among whom little but the sound of the tabret and the 
viol was heard, and who passed on to their hereafter, amid 
bacchanalian orgies, a burden and a woe to the eartL 

It was amid such pomps that Yashti, the queen, was sum- 
moned by the king to appear before his guests, but refused 
to come at a command involving an outrage upon Eastern 
usages. For that refusal she was repudiated, and reduced 
to the rank of a subject in disgrace. Her disgrace, how- 
ever, opened the way for another queen, whose history ranks 
her among the most remarkable of her sex. The Jewess, 
Hadussah, which means the Myrtle, but better known by her 
royal title Esther, or the Secret one, was early left an orphan. 
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She was, moreover, a captive dnring one of the periods wheif 
the enemies of the Jews were allowed to spoil, to scatter, and 
ped them. But thongh a Jewess, an orphan, and a captiv^ 
depoudcut on her .cousin Mordecaj, He who said, " Leave thy 
fatherless children to me — ^I will preserve them alive," watched 
over Hadassah. In this case he proved " a Father to the 
fatherless" indeed, and in due time the reputed daughter of 
a porter at the king's gate, for that was the rank of her 
cousin, was exalted to a throne, and rdgned in the heart of a 
king who had the undisputed control of an empire consisting 
of one hundred and twenty provinces. The greatest monarchy 
then in the world thus lay at the feet of that Hebrew captive, 
and, like Daniel at Babylon, she became the source of safety 
to multitudes. Trained as she had been by one so gifted, 
and so resolute as Mordecai, she was prepared for occupying 
the position to which she was in Providence advanced — that 
of the foremost woman then living upon earth ; and the judi- 
cious care of her cousin had moulded a character which even- 
tually graced even the court of Ahasuerus, as it conferred 
blessings upon thousands. 

But it is not our object minutely to trace the stages by 
which Esther was promoted. When Yashti was disgraced, 
the choice of a new queen fell upon the orphan Jewess, dis- 
tinguished as she was for her personal attractions. Every 
gift of God is good, and that gift often so fatal and so ruin- 
ous — the gift of beauty — ^was, in this instance, employed to 
subserve the purposes of Him who bestowed it Nursed as 
she had been in adversity, and familiar with a captive's lot, 
its lessons had not been lost Nay, she had learned wisdom 
from the rod, and even though she had been disposed to be 
proud of her beauty, the case of Yashti, her deposed and dis- 
honoured predecessor, stood before her, at once a beacon and 
a terror. A despot's caprice had put down one, but it might 
do the same to another; and though He who never slumbers 
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had employed that very caprice to promote his purposes, the 
favourite of the hour had to rejoice with trembling: 

Being advanced, however, to the right hand of royalty, by 
one of those romantic and sudden changes which are still 
common in Eastern countrid^ it was not long till it became 
apparent why Esther had been exalted. He who sets the 
beggar among princes, and causes kings to wander where there 
is no way, speedily brought both her power and her piety into 
full operatioa The king of Persia might not know how to 
prize her aright, but He by whom kings reign had work for 
that queen, and she must soon address herself to its energetic 
performance. 

First, through her cousin Mordecai, she became the instru- 
ment of saving the life of the king, by forewarning him of a 
conspiracy formed against his life. Two of his servants had 
been injured or offended. For that reason, the royal blood 
must flow; but the blow which might have filled Persia with 
weeping and widowhood was averted by the queen. Her 
cousin had detected the conspiracy ; he conveyed intelligence 
to her, and the danger was no sooner discovered than it was 
over. She proved a shield and a buckler to her husband, at 
a time when the access of all others to the throne might have 
been carefully and warily prevented. 

But this was only the commencement of Esther's life-work. 
About the same time she became the means of averting a 
persecution, or rather of preventing the massacre of all the 
Jews then dwelling in Persia. Haman, the unprincipled 
favourite of the king, had the real control of the vast Persian 
Empire. Surrounded with Eastern luxury and lapped in 
passive indolence, the monarch rarely concerned himself with 
the cares of state, and the lives of millions were consequently 
left at the mercy of some unscnipulous minister or minion. 
In the present instance, that minion was well-nigh worshipped 
03 A god by the flatterers of the court, though there was one 
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mthin the precincts of the palace who could not be so mean 
as ofifer Haman reverenca It was Mordecai the cousin of 
the queen, though their relationship continued unknown. As 
the favourite went in and out, the porter offered no obeisance ; 
the haughty soul was embittered, and Haman prepared for 
revenge. 

But Mordecai would have been too mean a victim for one so 
haughty and so offended. The ruin of the entire Hebrew race 
was therefore decreed by Haman. In the East, everything is 
or was on a colossal scale ; colossal empires, colossal palaces, 
colossal monuments, and, in the same spirit, colossal misery in* 
flicted by colossal hatred. Thus instigated, the plot was laid. 
Eevenge was by anticipation glutted. The facile monarch 
passed an edict, unchangeable like the laws of the Medes and 
Persians, that all the Jews should die. In his ignorance, he 
did not know, their number ; in his indolence, he did not 
trouble himself to inquire. What was the death-agony of a 
few thousands to him, compared with his own selfish indo- 
lence ) He accordingly lent a willing ear to the suggestions 
of Haman, and the irrevocable word went forth. Letters 
were written in the king's name, sealed with the king's ring, 
and despatched to the king's lieutenants, commanding that 
they should *' destroy, kill, and cause to perish all Jews, both 
young and old, little children and women, on one day." 

Such are the machinations of him who was a liar and a 
murderer from the beginning, as carried forward by his crea- 
tures upon earth. Such is the bloody resolution formed by a 
minister thirsting for revenge, and blindly carried into effect 
by the help of an Eastern despot, too easy to submit to the 
trouble of inquiry — ^too regardless of human blood to ask 
whether it was ten or ten thousand whose death-warrant he 
had indolently sealed. 

And who is to avert the blow ) Who is to stand in the 
breach, that every town and every hamlet in Persia may not 
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be turned into a Bochim or a Rama, a place of woe and lamen- 
tation f That honour is reserved by Providence for a woman. 
As Pharaoh had been raised up that God might be glorified 
in the oppressor's &11, Esther was raised up to display the 
glory of Gkxl as the Refuge of the oppressed, the Sun and the 
Shield of his people. We read in' the Bible that " the king 
and Haman sat down to drink ; " but they forgot while they 
drank, or perhaps they had never known or did not care, that 
" there is a Gkxl that judges in the earth.'' It seemed, how« 
ever, as if the doomed and hated Hebrews were now like 
Daniel in the lions' den, or like the three children in the fur- 
nace. How could they escape? They appeared to be en- 
tangled in meshes which no mortal power could sever. If 
there be no help in God, there seems to be none in man. 

But it was at this crisis that the reason why Esther had 
been placed beside the throne by the King of kings became 
apparent — ^it was here that she began to fiilfil - 

**The ' woman's mission * of her woman's lieari** 

Like another Moses, she was to be the deliverer of her 
countrymen ; like another Nehemiah, she was to lead them 
from the house of their bondage. In accomplishing that ob- 
ject, she had to effect a change in the laws of the Medes and 
Persians, which are proverbially unchangeable, but that was 
not too much for faith. She had to venture, uncalled, into 
the presence of the king, and that involved death to the in- 
truder on the privacy of Oriental despotism — a despotism 
which is scarcely yet extinct in the East, for the terrible 
scenes in the Black Hole of Calcutta were occasioned by the 
fact that a tyrant- was asleep, and durst not be disturbed to 
ask permission to open the door of that living tomb. More- 
over, Esther had to counteract the dark plots of Haman ; but 
the doom which threatened her countiymen made all these 
difficulties easy, and by ".Heaven's aid in Heaven's cause "- 
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she accomplished all her object. With the heroism of a 
patriot, with the dignily of a queen, yet with the deference of 
an Oriental wife, she appeared before the king. '' If I perish, 
I perish'' were the words of her final resolution, and that once 
adopted, no danger could daunt her in the enterprise. 

In consequence of this queen's intrepidity, and various 
providential events, the plot of Haman was unmasked. He 
himself was ruined, disgraced, and put to death — ^not they 
whom his wiles and his malignity had doomed *' to be de- 
stroyed, and to be slain, and to perish." And it was Esther 
who did it all ; she stood before the king to plead the cause 
of her imperilled countrymen, and she did it in the spirit of 
an injured, innocent woman. She might weep, and, at an- 
other time, she " fell down at the king's feet and besought 
him with tears ; " but the present was no time for weeping ; 
action was demanded, and in Esther one was found who 
could act as the occasion required. To avert the execution 
of the bloody decree, she threw her whole soul into her 
efforts, and they were blessed with success. The whole 
kingdom was astir to save the Jews. ^* light and gladness, 
and joy and honour," now circulated among them; and 
though some did perish — for the massacre could not be en- " 
tirely prevented — Haman, the origin of the whole, was one of 
the first to feel the weight of the blow. His machinations re- 
coiled in righteous retribution, and upon a gibbet fifty feet 
high, he discovered that he " could not prevail against the 
seed of the Jews, but would surely fall before them." 

Such, then, is the power of goodness. Not merely did 
this woman, once an orphan and a captive, belonging to a 
hated race, and herself doomed to die, ascend a throne, and 
avert disaster after disaster; some even of the Pagans 
among whom she lived were won to the faith of the true 
God. Such was a reward more precious than even the lar- 
gesse^ which Ahasuems bestowed upon Esther and Mordecai^ 
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and these things procbiim aloud, as if spoken in thnnder, that 
there is a Ood that roles among the nations — a God who 
brings order out of confusion, and chooses things which are 
despised, to baffle the plots of the wise and the prudent We 
do not find much in the history of Esther that directly tells 
of her godliness. It is not expressly said that she was one 
of those who knew that — 

** One Star alone of all the train 

Can fix the lioner's wandering eye,'* — 

the Saviour. But her actions show that her conduct sprang 
from Gkxi's truth ; and her example may well be pondered 
by all who would trace God*s ways in the world, or mark how 
he ever finds an agent when he has work to do, whether the 
sphere be a palace or a cottage. *^ There was a little city, 
and few men within it ; and there came a great king against 
it, and besieged it, and built great bulwarks against it Now 
there was found in it a poor wise man, and he by his wisdom 
delivered the city ; yet no man remembered that same poor 
man." 

But the most wonderful of all books is full of examples of 
the power of womanhood for good, and a mere enumeration 
might prove a joy. We think of the widow of ZarephatL 
In a time of scarcity there remained to her only a handful of 
meal and a little oil, which she was about to cook, to eat and 
to die. But, at the request of a prophet, she surrendered her 
all ; she received in return a thousandfold, and stands now 
before the world, consecrated to all time, as a memorial of 
faith and its fruits. We read of Hannah, who dedicated her 
boy to the Lord, and who has for three thousand years been 
admired as the model of a believing mother — of one who did 
all for Gk)d, and was not put to shame. We read of a cap- 
tive and perhaps an orphan, nameless and imknown, except 
by what she was enabled to accomplish by a word fitly 
spoken, and her history is one which teems with truth. 
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The land of Israel had been invaded by bands of Syrians. 
From one of their maraudings they carried home to Naaman, 
their chief, a little Hebrew maid,* and she was destined by 
God signally to show what good even one godly soul may 
achieve. We do not know her lineaga Was she of high or 
of low degree! Did her parents live to weep over her 
bondage? or was she a lonely orphan, with few to care 
whether she was bond or free ? We do not know ; but un- 
known, humble, helpless, and a captive as that girl was, her 
God was with her. Her proprietor was a leper, and in the ful- 
ness of her compassion she incidentally said, " Would God my 
lord were with the prophet in Samaria, for he would recover 
him of his leprosy." That captive knew the true God. She 
believed in his power through his prophet, and pointed Naaman 
away to the land where health and its gladness might be 
poured through his veins. She was one of those who have 
^'no rules but what the Lord Jehovah saith," and they guided 
both her and others to joy. 

For her hint was taken : " Naaman, the Syrian, went with 
his horses and with his chariots, and stood at the door of the 
house of Elisha." " He went down and dipped himself in 
the Jordan, and his flesh came again like the flesh of a little 
child, and he was clean." Nay more. So much was that 
warrior's heart impressed by the cure, that he exclaimed, 
" Behold, now I know that there is no God in aU the earth 
but in Israel" Idolatry was at an end. For a time, at least, 
that man's heart was swept clean of rival gods, and Jehovah 
was exalted to his throne. 

Behold, then, the blessings to which a hint from even a 
little captive maid may lead ! Notice again how the hum- 
blest instrument may become, in God's hands, the means of 
mighty benefits. Mark how, in every sphere, the godly soul 
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may be honoured to do good, and how, out of the mouth of 
babes and sucklings, Ood has ordained praise. A wise man 
has said, " Despise not thou a small thing, either for evil oi 
for good : commit thy trifles unto God, for to him nothing is 
trivial ;" and the wisdom is verified in the case of this captive 
maid. At least another monument was reared to commemo- 
rate the goodness, the grace, and the wondrous ways of God — 

*' Tlie star that nnllet amid the evening clonda," 

is surely the emblem of this captive, diffusing serenity and 
blessedness around her, in a land of darkness. 

Or we read of the widow who threw in two mites — a far- 
thing, or her all — into the treasury, and who is one of the 
few, through all the generations of men, who have fully and 
practically recognised the right of the Great Proprietor to all 
that she possessed. Or we read of one who anointed the 
Redeemer, and of whom he said that wherever the gospel was 
preached throughout the whole world, what she had done was 
to be her monument, — a proof of her confiding love. More- 
over, we read of the sinftd one who wept in deep prostration 
at the Saviour's feet, and that was lowly penitence. Or 
finally, we read of an " elect lady," known only by her hea- 
venly relationship, and the love which was borne to her by 
all who loved the truth. That was the doctrine of Christ 
adorned, and wherever we turn, we thus meet with types or 
model forms of goodness in " the women of the Bible." Hero- 
ism undaunted, self-sacrifice without demur, faith in its sim- 
plicity, love in its fervour, humility in its depths, — all were 
displayed by some who had made a right choice, and who 
walked in the right way. 

Were it needful to shed additional light upon this subject 
by means of a contrast, we might find it in the daughter of 
Herodias. We know that on Herod's birth-day she violated 
all the rules of Eastern decorum, and danced before the king, 
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Ms lords, his captains, and cliief men. We also know that 
that king, intoxicated by the passing scene, offered her all 
that she could ask, even to the half of his kingdom. We 
further know that the damsel became the tool of her mother's, 
malignity, and that what began in levity ended in murder. 
To her mother's revenge, the death of a man of God was 
more precious than half an empire, and the daughter, tutored 
by that mother in the love of blood, asked for her hire the 
head of John the Baptist. — It seems too much to be believed. 
That one so young should be already so blood-thirsty, so 
well prepared to second the passion of an unprincipled parent, 
may appear to some to be a fable. But those who are 
acquainted with a mother's ascendency — who have explored 
the dark depths of the human heart, with the candle of the 
Lord as their guide, and who know the terrible malignity 
which reigns in the ungodly soul towards those who dare to 
rebuke its ungodliness, will see in this another glimpse of 
what mankind is now by nature. The case of Esther, or the 
little Hebrew captive, shows what grace can make us, or to 
what the wisdom which comes from above can lead ; but in 
contrast with that, the case of the daughter of Herodias teUs 
how the nature even of woman may be assimilated to that of 
the hyaena, when passion goads, when revenge is the stimulus, 
and when freedom to indulge it is within her reach. 

Now, which of* these two shall we imitate — the cloud of 
t^itnesses, including a nameless slave, or the daughter of 
Herodias, a queen ? A little girl who was the means of 
pointing both a soul and a body to health ? — or the girl who 
had learned so young to find pleasure in the shedding of 
blood 1 Women who chose the good though thorny way, 
or one who plunged deep into iniquity, and whom the truth 
pillories in shame } 
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CHAPTER IV. 
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A MOTHER 8 TBIAIJ| AND HER TRIUMPH— MONICA AND AUOUSTINI 

•^OATUERINE U. 



" Saint Augustine! well hut thou Mid 
That of our Tlcet we can tnmn 
A ladder, if we will but tread 

Beneath our feet each deed of shame. 

All common thinnrai each day's events, 

That with the hour begin and end 
Our pleasures and our discontents 

Are rounds by which we may ascend. .... 

Nor deem the Irrevocable past 

As wholly wasted, wholly vain, 
Itf rising on its wrecks, at last 

To something nobler we attain." LovofiLLOir. 



Among the works of Landaeer, there is one — " Tlie Time of 
Peace" — which proclaims itself the production of a very 
plastic hand« A broad bay is sleeping in beauty, with scarce 
a wave upon its surface. The retiring uplands are studded 
with sheep. Tlie clouds have removed to the farthest horizon, 
as if unwilling to occasion one solitary shadow. Two sea- 
birds are sporting in the air as lovingly as ring-doves. In 
the foreground are some sheep and goats, with chUdren beside 
them, all in a state of perfect harmony and repose, ei\joying, 
to the utmost, a time of peace indeed. A Sabbath-like calm 
rests upon the scene. 

But in the centre of the group there is placed an old 
howitzer, once designed, no doubt, for the defence of its 
neighbourhood. Kow, however, the head of a little lamb is 
innocently reposing in the mouth of that unwitldv 'Nv^&.'gcycvQl 
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war. Instead of volleying forth death, it has become a rest* 
ing-place for the very emblem of peace. 

And such is also a type of the change wrought in the soul 
when it has ceased to fight against goodness, and learned to 
act upon the prayer, so often offered, but not so often felt, 
" Thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven." When wa 
return to a Father's heart and love, we may then r^oice in 
the perfect peace of the believer, and the following narrative 
will exemplify the remark. 

AuREUUS Augustine, Bishop of Hippo, in Afidca, who 
was bom on the 15th of November 354, was one of the men 
whom Gk)d has raised up from time to time, as his instru- 
ments for creating new epochs in the world, and helping others 
forward in the path lo glory. The apostle Paul was one of 
these, Augustine was another, Luther was a third, John Knox 
was a fourth, Thomas Chalmers was a fifth, and if we do not 
mention many more, it is because the number is so great. 
Each one lodged some new conviction, or some of them crowds 
of convictions, in the minds of men. But though Augustine 
was one of those who gave a new impulse to his own and 
succeeding ages, the sore agonies, and wrestling, and despair 
of his mother on his account, point him out as a singular 
monument of mercy. For many years he Hved m open sin, 
glorying in his shame, and taking great pains to be wretched. 
He treasured up wrath against himself; and when he subse- 
quently " collected his misery into the view of his heart," he 
often found no relief from self-inflicted anguish, except in 
copiouik tears and bitter regrets. He had refused to— 

" See the ray 
Which comes from heaven, to light at while we go 
From strength to strength ** — 

and darkness and woe were therefore his lot. 

But while the son was thus sowing the wind, and preparing 
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to reap the whirlwind, liis mother, Monica, was ceaselessly assi- 
duous in her attempts to reclaim him. She was bom of Christian 
parents in the town of Tagaste, or Tajelt, in Numidia, in the year 
332, and carefully trained in Christian truth and habita She 
therefore knew the value of a soul, a value which enters into 
the estimate of few ; and when in future years her wayward 
son seemed bent upon self-ruin, she followed him from city to 
city, yearning over the wanderer, though he often tried to 
elude her vigilance, that he might sin without restraint from 
her expostulations. His father, a heathen, cared not for the 
soul of his son, if only he became conspicuous, or rose to 
fame. He had given him one name, Aurelius, suggesting 
wealth, and another, Augustinus, suggesting greatness ; these 
two were all that Patricius sought for his son ; and the heart 
of this heavy-laden wife and mother was more than once like 
to break, on account of the double woe of a profligate child 
and a heathen husband According to the Confessions of 
that son, she was sedulous that God should be his Father, 
that is, that he should be bom of the Spirit ; but for many 
weary years, she only saw sin added to sin — her son ran one 
of the most resolute careers in wickedness that can be found 
in all the history of the past All that time, hope deferred 
made her heart sick, and she experienced much to prompt 
despair regarding him for whom she most tenderly watched. 
In his early years she had stored the mind of Augustine 
with the tmths which she prized herself, and these he never 
could ntteriy efface from his conscience. They were a light 
sliining in a dark place amid all his wanderings ; but texts 
of Scripture cannot change the heart, and Augustine ap|teared 
to be rashing upon rain. 

"We are not told whether Monica ever connected the sorrows 
of this period with the sin of her marriage with a heathen. 
Her parents were Christians at a time when that name had, 
perhaps, a deeper meaning than it has now ; she had felt th^ 
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power of the truth in her early years, and yet, in spite of the 
light which it might have shed, or the warnings which it 
should have given, she ^as united, at the age of twenty, to 
one who clung to a system which had " gods many and lords 
many." She was thoroughly grounded in the doctrines of 
salvation, and that knowledge might have forewarned her of 
the perils of an alliance which surrounded her with pagan 
relatives and pagan domestics. What blessedness can result 
when the closest tie that can bind one creature to another, is 
made the means of uniting a believerto an infidel, or attempt- 
ing to make light hold communion "v^dth darkness ) Monica 
was possessed, her son informs us, " of very lively faith, and 
hope in God ;" and when such a believer was the life-long 
companion of a worshipper of Mercury, or Mars, or Jupiter, 
or Apollo, what could ensue but woe and lamentation? 
Monica had botL 

She was enabled, however, to hold fast her integrity, even 
in her untoward position. Her husband's vicious habits, his 
violence, and perhaps a consciousness of the sin of such a 
union, pressed her nearer to God only good. In Him she was 
made strong to endure, and patient to hope. To will her 
husband to her Saviour was her earnest endeavour ; and by 
prayer, by patience, and by painstaking, she tried to over^ 
come. She had often to quell his rage by her gentleness ; 
and, by her meek suffering, rebuked his injustice towards 
her. 

Now, all this very vividly shows that though Monica had 
early made a right choice, she did not abide thereby. She 
appears to have been a Christian from her youth, but yet she 
forgot the words which say, " Be not unequally yoked." And 
who shall tell the anguish which she endured, the nights and 
ilays of sorrow through which she passed, in consequence of 
that false step ? She fell into the pit which she herself had 
dug; and while, on the one hand, her love for her wayward 
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Bon renders her a model, her misery as the wife of Patricias 
renders her a beacoa 

At length, however, by her gentle bearing, Monica began 
to win and impress some of her pagan relativea Her mother- 
in-law had been, for some time, her eager enemy, and did 
what she could to render her wretched ; but being gained at 
last by the mildness of Monica, she gave herself to the Saviour, 
and became a Christian indeed. A soft answer liad turned 
away* wrath, and a new monument was erected to mercy. 
Such blessings as the mother of Augustine aimed at are dif- 
fusive, and while she was spreading happiness under her own 
roof, she became the means of imparting it to other homes. 
For many weary years, however, she had to watch and pray 
for the soul of her husband. He refused to yield to gentle- 
ness, and was long a source of bitter anguish, for like the 
transparent Rhone and the muddy Arve, they could not 
coalesce — their hearts and habits were so utterly opposed. 
His fierce passions and his dissolute life often mode her heart 
ache j yet she hoped against hope, and in the end prevailed. 
Instead of relaxing her endeavours when all seemed dark, she 
just became more earnest, and she was honoured, because she 
honoured God She first secured the confidence of her hus- 
band by gentle wisdom. She did not attempt to drive : she 
melted, and he came at last to crave her forgiveness for the 
outbreaks of his rage. Her life had been one long appeal to 
heaven against his. The force of her example sank into his 
soul ; and after ho had b6eu Monica's heathen husband for 
sixteen years, he became a candidate for Christian baptism. 

In this manner Monica did what she could to remedy the 
false step of her marriage ; and when, by a blessing from on 
high, her husband became a believer, she brought in the 
sheaves with joy which she had sown in tears. In the year 37 1 , 
Patricius was baptized, and soon after that period he died. 
It was not an early choice but a late one in his case, yet such 
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a result of pains and prayer might provoke many to similar 
good works. Monica lias been the means of winning two 
heathens to the Saviour — ^let us follow her to the next labour 
of her life. 

It is well known that it was by the instrumentality of 
Monica that God spoke to the heart of her perverse son, Augus- 
tine. For a long period he despised her warnings ; he deemed 
them only the voice of a superstitious woman, and they made no 
impression on his proud, dark spirit ; nay, he did battle against 
all the convictions of his soul, and rushed into sin as the 
horse into the battle. So blinded was he, that neither tears 
nor remonstrances seemed to toach him ; he boldly gloried in 
Ms shame ; and in spite of aU his mother's warnings, he 
would have blushed to be reckoned less profligate than his 
companions ; he boasted of being more. Avenue after avenue 
to the soul and conscience of the prodigal seemed to be shut 
against the love of his parent, and the misguided youth 
appeared bent upon self-ruin, even though his path lay over 
a widowed mother's broken heart. At Tagaste, at Madaura, 
and at Carthage, where he attended the public seminaries of 
learning, his sins were gathering force, while his mother's 
heart was growing more despondent. " He plunged into a 
torrent of sensuality," are the words employed to describe 
him at this period, and all that in spite of tears, and entrea- 
ties, and love, even the love of a mother. 

Yet this mother's tender affection and strong faith urged 
her still to persevere. Amid all that seemed dark and frown- 
ing, she could not help descrying some gleams of light 

" The silver cords whicli lengthen, 
Joy's visits when most brief^'* 

were not utterly unknown. Now a dream, and then some 
casual appearance of relenting, encouraged her to hope against 
hope. For nine weary years, while her son was hurrying 
headlong from sin to sin, did Monica thus continue instant 
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in prayer on his behalf ; she fled to the refuge of the discon- 
solate and pled for the fatherless with the Qod of the widow. 
But to that she added other means. She asked the learned 
to expostulate with Augustine, as more likely to check his 
imperious spirit, whilst she herself wept, implored, and *'gave 
Ood no rest,'* on behalf of her wa3rward and self-destroying 
boy. It was at last suggested to her that the child of so 
many tears could not perish, and she welcomed the words, as 
if tliey had been a voice from Heaven. Hope contiimcd to 
be cherished concerning the object of her affection ; and, like 
one gazing wistfully across the deep, expecting to descry the 
vessel which is to waft homeward some long-lost object of 
affection, did Monica watch for Augustine's deliverance. It 
was a repetition of the scene of which poetry tells, where — 

**The wild manUc •ings to chide the gHle 
That waftf ao elow hor lover's dletant latl : 
She, sad spectatress on the wintery shore. 
Watched the mde surge his shroudless corse that bore." 

He still continued, however, to distress her by his sinful- 
ness, as he deceived her by his falsehoods. He fled to Rome 
in order to elude her importunity, or to sin without the 
troublesome intnision of such a monitor, and left her, he tells 
us, weeping and praying for him as a lost souL " Thus did 
I deceive my mother," he says, "and such a mother ! " but 
her tears were dried by the hand of a heavenly Father, and 
that son at last discovered that in deceiving her he had more 
deeply deceived himself. 

Though Monica thus wept and lamented over his depart- 
ure to Home, God was then leading him by ways which 
neither of them knew : He was answering her prayer, 
although she felt as if He were rather extinguishing her hope, 
for Augustine had taken so bold and reckless a step, that he be- 
came wretched now. He felt that sin wraps up woe in it, as 
surely as poison implies death ; and though he plunged from 
sin to sin, he was only adding pain to pain thereby — bankrupt 
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in earthly pleasure, he was unconsciously in preparation fdr 
those pleasures which are for evermore — he was weaving the 
meshes of the net in which he was yet to be caught. But, 
meanwhile, distracted with grie^ and pouring forth her com- 
plaints, Monica's agonies were as violent as her affection for her 
son was intense. Amid the wasting anguish of a bereaved 
mother's heart, her only alternative was prayer. Morning 
and evening she frequented the church, to hear God's word 
and to pray. The salvation of her son was the constant 
burden of her supplications — and he was saved yet so as by 
fire. His sins obliged even his mother for a time to decline 
all intercourse with him — she was a&aid to seem to encourage 
the sin by countenancing the sinner, and her aching spirit 
appeared to sink into deeper and deeper sorrow. 

This mourning mother, however, and her son were at length 
reunited at Milan. By land and by sea she had sought him 
with an ardour which nothing but Christian love could in- 
spire ; and when she found him dispirited and downcast, 
hope began to dawn upon her tossed and woe- worn mind. She 
now assured Augustine of her conviction, that before she 
left the world she would see him a believer. Her prayers 
and tears became still more copious, — copious just in propor- 
tion to her hope ; and his dissatisfaction with all that he 
enjoyed, his incipient yearnings after truth, or at least after 
something better than he had hitherto reached in the pursuit 
of iniquity, were perhaps the answer to her cry. 

And her prayers now began to be answered indeed. Am- 
brose of Milan was then at the height of his fame as a 
preacher of righteousness, and he unconsciously helped for- 
ward the answer to Monica's supplications. Ignorant of her 
son's state of mind, but attracted by the fervour of her piety, 
Ambrose, even in his preaching, sometimes apostrophized 
Augustine, and congratulated him on the blessedness of hav- 
ing such a mother. As rain-drops swell the river, and sand- 
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grains bound the sea, these appeals combined with other in- 
fluences to rouse tlie prodigal from his long delusions. Slowly 
the truth dawned upon hb mind. He now began to feel the 
need of giving eternity a place in his thoughts, and of setting 
apart a portion of each day to attend to his soul : the word 
of God was studied ; and now it must be confessed that he 
is not far from the kingdom of God. He had been fed with 
tantalizing hopes of pleasure, but found that all was vain, — 
a shadow like the mirage. " Why, then, do I not give my- 
self wholly to seek Gk)d 1" was a question which clamoured for 
an answer ; and though still agitated by fear, or still afraid 
to decide, as if God did not deserve man's all, he is slowly 
approaching the haven. Augustine, however, was still livin;^ 
in some of his old sins, and these must be put away crc he 
can have peace; for whatever pollutes the soul tends to 
wretchedness by a fixed law. But at length the prodigal re- 
turned — he made a right choice at last ; his mother's prayers 
have now been heard, and " the son of so many tears is not 
to perish." The Redeemer thus became "his light, his 
riches, his Saviour, and his God." Tlie truth was distilled 
into his heart : the flame of piety was kindled. He that was 
lost is found — he that was dead is alive again ; and he tells 
us that his tears now flowed for joy. He became one of 
those who are valiant for the Lord whom they once disowned 
— who " grasp the Cross as an ensign, and are ready to lean 
on the block as a pillow." A mother's mourning was turned 
into joy — a lost soul became a saved one, and a champion of 
the faith was found in one who had hitherto been sunk in 
the fearful pit and the miry clay. It is the Lord's doing, 
and wondrous in our eyes. This took place in the month of 
September, in the year 386. 

Such is a glance at the history of the son whom Monica 
had to win to righteousness and to God. Half heart-broken, 
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and wholly despairing as she sometimes appeared, she was 
yet enabled to {Persevere, and in due season she reaped, be- 
cause she did not faint. Of all who have ever been harassed, 
or have had their grey hairs brought in sorrow to the verge 
of the grave by the waywardness of the young, Monica ranks 
among the foremost ; and as she had such a work to do for 
God, or such a great fight of afiOiction to endure, we may 
profitably ask, how was she prepared for the work 1 ^ 

In early youth she was much exposed to temptations and 
trials ; but even then she was brought, by what her son 
afterwards called " the rod of Christ," to feel and submit to 
the truth. She was intrusted to the care of an aged domestic, 
from whom she had somewhat to suffer, but more to learn. 
That servant had long resided in the family, and was strictly 
faithful to the trust reposed in her ; and though we may snule 
at the austerity of her discipline, when we learn that she re- 
fused to let Monica drink water lest she should become a 
drinker of wine in her riper years, incidents did occur in the 
history of the ward which proved that the precaution of 
the guardian was not superfluous. It was in circumstances 
like these that she appears to have made her choice for life ; 
and to have made it not only early, but well. 

But the married life of Monica abounded far more in trials. 
Her husband, as we have seen, was not a Christian, and she 
had much to endure at his hands in consequence of the gross- 
ness of that life which Paganism has ever fostered. Yet 
amid all his violence, it was a part of Monica's discipline to 
wait and pray for the mercy of God to visit him, acting to 
the letter on the words of Scripture, that her husband might 
be won by her conversation. She was both by nature and 
by grace pre-eminently a woman of peace; and all who 
came within the sphere of her influence felt it like a charm. 

Next ; it was not merely the winning her husband and her 
son to her Saviour that constituted the reward of Monica's 
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t&irs and anguish. In the fellowship of that son, she now 
frequently enjoyed that communion of saints of which so little 
is thought on earth and so much in heaven. 

** Like the withering graaa, 
The thinfft of earth beneath their Aset are trod. 
While on their narrow waj thej upward walk with Qod; ** 

and forgetting the past, or remembering it only to be at once 
humbled and thankful, they communed on the things which 
belonged to their eternal peace. The glories of a believer's im- 
mortality — the welcome, " Enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord," with kindred subjects, raised them above the level of 
earthly things. The mother, as the riper saint, longed to 
depart. Her son's salvation was her last and strongest 
earthly desire ; that accomplished, she wearied to fall asleep 
in Jesua " Nothing on this earth," she said, ** has any 
longer a charm for me. Wliy I am here, and what I should 
do here, I know not, the hope of this life being dead within 
me. Your conversion was the only object for which I desired 
to live. You are now Gk)d's servant^ and what do I here 1 " 
With these feelings she was prepared to depart, and though 
it should be in a foreign land, as proved to be the case, she 
coidd say, in the spirit of one who knew the Lord, " Nothing 
is far to God, and I do not fear that he will not know 
where to find me at the resurrection." — She sleeps at Ostia, 
near the mouth of the Tiber, where she died, in the fifty- 
sixth year of her age. 

And now the lessons of this mother's story need scarcely 
be pointed out. As the result of her watching unto prayer, 
at least three souls were given as her hire — these were the 
fruits of the choice which she made, to live for God only. 
But more than that — is it not certain that her perseverance, 
amid much that was calculated to produce despair, has often 
operated as an encouragement to those who were tried as she 
was, alike by her husband and her son 1 How many a wife 
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has been worse than widowed by a husband's sins ! Dis- 
graced, impoverished, and heart-broken, some have said that 
it would have been well if they could die — in the bitter depths 
of their grief they have felt their burden to be greater than 
they could bear. But let such crushed and aching spirits 
think of the case of Monica. By the love which was mighty 
in her, and can be as mighty in them, let them imitate her 
example, and then hope that he who has been the source of 
their deepest sorrow may yet become the means of promoting 
their purest joy. Who shall limit God 1 and if he has been 
overlooked in making our choice for life, need we wonder 
though sadness ensue t 

On the other hand, how solemn is the rebuke which this 
woman's case administers to many a mother ! By thousands, 
the souls of their children are never cared for ; their salva- 
tion calls forth no prayer. Engrossed with the world, 
its follies, or its show, such mothers act as if the body and 
time were all — as if the control of reason were abjured, and 
passion put upon its throne. All is done that can foster 
worldliness. The mortal frame is watched with unceasing 
care, and days and nights of painstaking are not deemed too 
much to be lavished upon the casket. But the jewel within, 
the immortal spirit, occasions no anxiety ; it does not draw 
forth a single supplication or a tear. Now, such ostrich 
mothers are absorbed in the terrible occupation of ruining 
their children for ever ; and among the saltest tears which 
we have ever seen shed, were those of some such parents 
after they had "come to themselves," while they saw the 
children whom they had inured to worldliness hurrying along 
that path which ends in the second death, and where they 
themselves had once led the giddy way. 

But again, how many a mother, who is not chargeable 
with such in&tuation, has had to shed her bitter tears over 
the waywardness of some cherished child ! It is a sport to 
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such a fool to do miscliief. On he rushes to ruin, over his 
mother's affections trampled in the dust; his mother's 
prayers, perhaps, turned into mirth ; and his own soul of- 
fered, without reserve, to the service of Satan. All the 
while, that mother may ding to the wayward one the more 
for his very waywardness. It seems as if she might cease 
to hope, but she cannot ; in solitude and sorrow she bears 
up against her woe, like a vessel breasting a gale. And 
here, again, the example of Monica may at once encour- 
age and soothe. It may encourage — for who ever had more 
reason to despair than she 1 Yet she reposed upon the pro- 
mises. She pled them, and at length it was said to her in 
substance, '* woman, great is thy faith ; be it unto thee 
even as thou wilt" Or her case may sootha How scr^ae 
her soul — how tranquil her life at last, when she and her 
son took sweet counsel together — when they became like 
wings to each other, and the helpers of each other's joy— 
when they had but one soul in two bodies, and loved with 
that love which death comes to deepen and render ever- 
lasting ! 

But it is to take a limited view of Monica's work and suc- 
cess, to speak only of what happened in her life-time. To 
estimate aright the prize which she won, we should trace the 
career of Augustine, from the hour of his deliverance to the 
present We should see him expounding God's word with 
great acuteness, and applying it with great power. We 
should mark how he refutes the heretical, and reclaims the 
wandering — how he becomes the spiritual guide of thousands 
while lie lived, and tens of thousands since he died — how Ids 
name, from time to time, becomes a synonym for truth, and 
his very wanderings are made the means of directing others.* 



• TiUemont, In his " EcelesUttical History," hut devoted t qatrto Tolume of 107A 
pages to tbe life and writings of Angnstine. 
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These are the just scales in which to weigh the worth of a 
mother!s prayers, and these the tests by which to ascertain 
what may be involved in a single conversion — effects which 
stretch into eternity, and gladden the souls of multitudes for 
ever. Vain, as gaudy trappings on a hearse, or misplaced, 
like xnu3ic L a dying man's ^ber, wer« many of I^ 
tine's early pursuits, — they wrapt up death in them like a 
cofi&n a corpse ; but when his mother s cry on his behalf was 
answered, he became, and in many respects, after the h^se 
of fourteen centuries, he continues, a burning and a shining 
light. 

" Temple and tower have mouldered, 
Empires from earUi have pass'd. 
But woman's heart hath left a trace 
Those glories to outlast/* 

— ^Though Monica's heart was often agitated and sore vexed, 
her son at length became the means of imparting to her, and 
to many, a peace more serene than that which prevails when 
" evening takes nature under the shadow of its wing." 

Go, then, weeping mother — pray ! Gk), despairing mother 
— ^hope ! Go, heavy-laden mother — cast thy burden on the 
Lord ! Continue instant in prayer : it is the Lord's way of 
training us for praise. Perhaps you may be called to lay 
your head upon your death-bed pillow, without seeing your 
heart's desire accomplished. But just the more rapturous 
will be your joy when you meet before the throne that way- 
ward one for whom you wept and prayed so long. How 
loud your hosanna when you stand before the Holy One, ac- 
cepted in the Beloved, together with the son whom Grod has 
given you ! Meanwhile, remember that your work is not 
fully done while your children are not won to the Saviour 
and bom of the Spirit. 

We repeat it : Weeping mother — pray ! Despairing 
mother — ^hope ! Heavy-laden mother — cast thy burden on 
the Lord ! Since Augustine was given to Monica's prayers. 
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let no mother despair. We serre '* the God of hqpe," and he 
himself has taught us to pray, ^ Let thy mercy, O Lord, be 
upon us, according as we hope in thee.'' 

Repeated allusion has been made to the conduct of Monica 
as a wife, and we may here again refer to that relation. 
There is but one perfect standard to guide us in this matter 
— ^the word of truth — and it is equally explicit and full upon 
the subject Prudence in a wife is encouraged by the words, 
'* The heart of her husband doth safely trust in her.*' Her 
constancy is commended by the assurance that " she will do 
her husband good, and not evil, all the days of her life." 
Her industry is amply described : '* She worketh willingly 
with her hands : she layeth her hands to the spindle, and 
her hands hold the distaff : she eateth not the bread of idle- 
ness." Her watchfulness does not pass unnoticed, for " she 
riseth, also, while it is yet night, and giveth meat to her 
household, and a portion to her maidens : she looketh well 
to the ways of her household." As the consequence of all 
this, ** she is not afraid of the snow for her household, for all 
her household, are clothed with scarlet" Moreover, ''she 
stretches forth her hand to the poor;" "she opens her 
mouth," and that ''with wisdom;" "in her tongue is the 
law of kindness ;" '' strength and honour are her clothing ;" 
.and, finally, " her children rise up and call her blessed : her 
husband, also, and he praiseth her." Such are some of the 
scriptural traits of a mother in Israel. Such, in many re- 
spects, was Monica ; and were all to walk in her footsteps, 
society would in time be revolutionized — the homes of multi- 
tudes would become temples of concord. In such a case 
" the work of righteousness would be peace" indeed. 

Further ^ as history appeals to us by some of the most 
urgent motives that can touch the heart, if we except the 
viord of God, let us glance for a moment at the doings of 

6 
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another woman, who tolled as intensely for this world as' 
Monica did for the next. Catherine IL, Empress of Russia) was 
bent on reaching a throne, not side by side with her husband, 
but undivided and alone. She commenced her plans for that 
purpose by taking measures to isolate herself from all her^ 
friends, that she might appear an injured woman, and so 
gather around her the sympathies of the generous. At times 
she would burst into tears, as if weighed down by some in- 
tolerable woe. And by these and similar means she attached 
not a few to her interests. She had made her choice. It 
was a throne ; and she climbed to it through means of arti- 
fice, intrigues, and, at last, atrocious murders. 

When a fit occasion seemed to have arrived, Catherine 
hastened to what was soon to be her capital Amid sighs and 
tears, which were then her most potent weapons, she ad- 
dressed the soldiers ; imposed on them by declaring that she 
had just escaped from an attempt made by the emperor to 
assassinate her; and so won them devotedly to her cause. In 
a short period she appeared at the head of the troops^ and 
seems now in full march to the coveted throne. 

Her husband, the Emperor Peter III, was next taken 
prisoner by this deep, designing woman, conveyed to the 
castle of Robscha, and in three days put to a violent death. 
But there still lived a young prince, who had a preferable 
claim to the throne, and who had been for eighteen years a 
prisoner, during which he had only once seen the sky, or 
breathed the free air of heaven. He also must now be put 
out of the way, and, at the instigation of Catherine, he was 
murdered. Having thus secured a throne by bloodshed and 
perfidy, she proceeded to consolidate her power by similar 
means. She devised measures for putting down one prince 
and raising up another. One of her enemies she first enclosed 
in an iron cage, and then beheaded him. She moved through 
her dominions, at one period, in Oriental magnificence : an 
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emperor and a king were in her train; and, amid that pomp, 
it seemed as if Catherine had reached the summit of all that 
mortals can desire. Literature was cultivated. Music and 
painting secured the imperial patronage. With the arch- 
infidels of France she was in closest intimacy. At the same 
time, she led a life in private which was stained by crimes 
of every dye ; and, while equally amazed at her conmianding 
powers and shocked by her grossness, the world shuddered at 
the butchery of Peter and Prince Iwan, as well as at the 
massacres which were rife in her day. At Ismail alone her 
soldiers put thirty thousand men to the sword, — '* every 
man was butchered." Six thousand women were at the 
same time murdered in cold blood; — and all this under 
the sway of a woman ! 

We gladly hasten away firom these atrocities, but here 
is history speaking to us with a voice not surpassed 
in plainness by anything but revelation. And which 
was the nobler, which the more royal woman — Monica 
or Catherine II. ? Monica, toiling and weeping for the sake 
of a wayward son, to lead him back to God ; or Catherine, 
butchering all along the way to the throne, and employing 
the power which it gave her to render her butcheries wider 
still? Each of these had made a choica Monica made 
hers in early youth. Catherine was not twenty-five years of 
age when she reached what she had plotted for — the throne. 
And what shall we say of the one choice and the other ? It 
is perhaps best to leave the question unanswered, that con- 
science may reply. 
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CHAPTER V. 

OLYHPIA XORATA— THE SOHOLAB— BOWING IN TEARS— THE l&ARLT 

CBOWN. 



" Unhappy Wliite! while life was in its spring. 
And thy yonnfc muse Jait waved her joyous wing, 
The spoiler came; and all thy promise fair 
Has sought the g^'are to sleep in silence there. 

» « « it 

Twas thine own frenius gave the fatal blow, 
And helped to plant the wound that laid thee low; 
So the struck-eagle, stretched upon the plain, 
No more thrangh rolling clouds to soar again. 
Viewed liis own feather on the fatal dart. 
And winged the shaft which quivered in his heart. 
Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel. 
He nursed the pinion which impelled the steel ; 
While tiie same plumage that had warmed his nest 
Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding breast. 

Btkov. 



EvEEY one who has entered Italy by any of the great passes 
— the St. Gbthard, the Splugen Trap, the great St. Bernard, or 
the Simplon — has felt as if he had travelled, in the course of 
a few hours, over many leagues and some degrees of latitude. 
Arrived, for example, at Domo D'Ossolo, after passing the 
Simplon, he drops, at any season, into a genial climate. The 
teeming earth there pours its riches into the lap of man; and 
its produce, from the millet to the grape and the peach, 
appears to promise plenty and betoken peace. 

Yet in Italy there is neither. A dark superstition hangs 

like a portentous cloud over the dwellers there. Man's spirit 

is enslaved — and all that is connected with his lot partakes 

of the sadness of his bondage. The Borromean Isles and 

k other scenes may be smiling and serene — ^but whence the 
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abjectness and squalor of the men upon the margin of the 
Lake t The earth may be productive, and much of the year 
may be summer — but whence the degradation and the dark- 
ness of mani A false religion, or one of the grossest corrup- 
tions of the true, must bear the blame ; and Italy, materially 
lovely, is morally debased. 

But it has not been always so. About the time of the 
Beformation, a flickering light was cast by the Truth, as it 
was partially received, upon some comers of Italy. Palace 
and cabin, prince and peasant shared for a time in the bless- 
ing, till relentless persecution arose and banished it once 
more from the land. It was like the breath of a moral 
spring, as genial for the heart as the physical is for the 
body ; but it ended in a dreary winter in spite of that pro- 
mise. — Let us now, then, glance at the life of one who then 
welcomed the trath, who rejoiced in its light, and who suffered 
even beyond the common lot of mortab, because she very 
early chose the Bible and its truth, and rejected mere human 
inventions and refuges of lies. 

Olympia Fulvia Mobata was bom at Ferrara, in the 
year 1526. Her father, Fulvio Peregrino Morata, a native of 
Mantua, had been a teacher of youth in various parts of Italy, 
and was one of those who welcomed the Reformation, and 
lived and died under the power of the truth. Her mother 
was a woman of energy and matronly virtue ; and her con- 
duct) in times of trial and persecution, points to one explana- 
tion of her daughter's greatness. 

So early as her sixth year, 0]3rmpia gave premonition of 
her future eminence by her early acquirements. Her father 
was easily persuaded to indulge her tastes, and permit her to 
turn her attention to that learning in which she already de- 
lighted, rather than the trivial emplo3rments which engrossed 
most of the women of that period. At the early age of twelve. 
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she had accordingly advanced far in her way to eminence as 
a scholar. She actually lisped in literature as Pope did '^ in 
numbers," and became profoimdly lored in the Greek and 
Latin languages, and also in rhetoric as well as other sciences. 
Indeed, her attainments were such that only the most trust- 
worthy evidence can persuade us to believe them. She was 
called "The Tenth Muse;" and though that title maybe 
deemed an Italian hyperbole, the learning of this little girl 
has certainly had few parallels. She can scarcely be called a 
model: she was rather a class by herself, separate, apart, alone. 

In her thirteenth year, Olympia Morata was chosen, on 
account of her wonderful proficiency, to be the companion 
and class-mate of Anne, daughter of Ren^e, Duchess of 
Ferrara. The transition from her father's humble home to 
dwell in a palace, then one of the most brilliant in Italy, to 
become the companion of a princess, and associate with the 
princely, was sufficiently great; it is one of the most remark- 
able that can be quoted ; and it would not be easy to over- 
colour an account of Olympiads advancement as she thus 
passed from the abode of her father, a teacher of youth, a 
humble, though devout and gifted man, to take her place 
among the proud inmates of the palace of the race of Este. 

While there, acting as a stimulant or a guide to the Prin- 
cess Anne, Olympia's own mind was at once stimulated and 
stored. Teachers, who became martyrs and exiles for the 
faith, trained her in all the learning of her age. Under the 
patronage of the duchess, herself the daughter of a king, the 
Reformation made great progress at Ferranu So early as the 
year 1528, several preachers proclaimed God*s simple truth 
in that capital, and Olympia was not tardy to profit by the 
impulse thus given to inquiry — this winging of the chrysalis, 
this melting of men's fetters. So rapid was her progress 
that she soon became qualified to be herself a public instruc- 
tress in the Greek language, and before her sixteenth year 
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"WM completed, she had written a defence of Cicero against 
some who liad assailed his writings. She became a successful 
commentator on the works of " Rome*s least mortal mind." 
She wrote letters in Greek and Latin, the latter said to 
emulate those of the greatest Roman writer. 

But it was not merely in the languages that Olympia 
Morata excelled. She passed up to the higher departments 
of philosophy and theology, and tliere found a congenial 
element for the exercise of her wondrous powers ; and we 
own that we are in some degree afraid to record that Olympia 
Morata became a Professor of Qreek, in the private academy 
of tiie Duchess of Ferrara, just after she had completed her 
sixteenth year. Homer, Plato, and Cicero were the text- 
books on which that girl commented ; and her whole bio- 
graphy would appear a romance, were it not inconte^stibly 
proved that she did, and was, all that has been mentioned. 
** I have heard her," one has said, wlio knew her familiarly, — 
" I have heard her at court declaiming in Latin, speaking 
Greek, and answering questions as well as any of the females 
among the ancients could have dona" The same authority 
adds, *^ She is skilled in Greek and Roman literature beyond 
what any one can credit ; and she is also renowned for her 
knowledge of religion." It was an age of paragons, and 
Olympia Morata appears the most remarkable of them all. 

But we may here pause to consider the process by which 
this girl made such early proficiency. And there can be no 
doubt that she was endowed with rare and remarkable gifts. 
Few could compete with her in these respects, for she was one 
of the wonders of a wonderful age. And yet, it would be 
wrong to ascribe aU her success to her gifts. She cultivated 
her powers with ceaseless assiduity. When her teachers 
were wearied, or when she could not command their services, 
she still continued to gather Jmowledge for herself ; and the 
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success which crowned her endeavours was the reward. Now^ 
would not similar success crown the endeavours of all, were 
all as assiduous in cultivating their gifts ) The maxim in< 
outeated by the parable of the talents is the rule for a11 ; and 
were that maxim — the maxim at once of religion, of reason^ 
and of common sense, more commonly obeyed, life would be 
happier, and its great purposes more widely promoted. 

But we have not yet contemplated Olympia Morata in 
what is indeed her highest and noblest sphere — ^little has been 
said regarding her religion. A court was not the most con- 
genial element for its growth. The truth has too often been 
an exotic there, and withered in its cold, inhospitable expo- 
sure. Olympia Morata confessed that her personal piety 
suffered from the blandishments of a court ; and yet it was 
in the ducal palace that she acquired that knowledge which 
was eventually to guide, and enlighten, and sustain her, when 
days of darkness came. While hailed with salutations as 
" The glory and ornament of her sex," as " Most learned," 
" Most illustrious,'* " Most delightful," " Most modest," she 
must have been more than woman not to have been elated ; 
and the elation of self is ever the fall of the Christian. 

From her Remains, however, it appears that Olympia 
Morata's bright life was based upon the only solid foundation 
— the truth of God. While occupied in such studies as have 
been named, his word became the chief comer-stone of them 
all, and from the time that she escaped from the idolatries of 
Italy, her mind expanded and enlarged. She had formerly 
felt an aversion to divine things — it is her own confession ; 
her mind was like that of myriads, so engrossed with the 
seen and the tangible, that there was no room for the unseen 
and the eternal there, as there was no room for the Saviour 
in the inn. But she learned at last to find her supreme en- 
joyment in heavenly truth, and urged the noble and the 
princely with whom she corresponded to do the same. ^ My 
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mindy my indination, and my delight are all placed," ahe 
Bays, ^in divine things; and I.despise riches, honours, and 
pleasures which I was wont formerly to admire." She 
further pled that nothing could profit man ^ but that £uth 
by which we embrace Christ," for that *' alone can rescue us 
from eternal death and condemnation." Anchored there, 
then, the soul of Olympia Morata was prepared to ride out 
every storm ; and it was well, for dark tempests were lowering. 

After she had embraced that truth which makes man's 
spirit free, she was not slow to use her influence on behalf of 
the persecuted ChriBtians of Italy. Prior to this period, 
attempts had been made to extinguish the light at Ferrara, 
and Olympia had left the palace there, on the death of her 
father, to take charge of her widowed mother and the younger 
branches of the flEtmily. As she ranked among those who 
were more than suspected of adhering to the Bible, she 
was harshly treated by the Court. It is said that even the 
duchess, who at one period did so much for the cause of true 
religion, was alienated from Olympia; nor was that very 
wonderful at a time of which we read that ^' neither high nor 
low were spared, if they were Christians indeed." " Some 
were imprisoned, others banished, and others obliged to save 
their lives by flight" Olympia had reason to say of the 
atrocities of that period, that former severities were only 
child's play compared with those practised by Julius III. 
Chains were worn before, but an attempt was made to rivet 
them now, or else to crush those who would not wear them. 

But He whom she sought and served had not forsaken 
her ; for, about this period, she became the wife of a German 
physician, who had also adopted the religion of the Bible. 
She still appealed, however, to those who had power to aid 
the persecuted. They were now consigned to the stake ; 
they were buried in dungeons ; they were treated like the 
refuse of humanity ; and Olympia did what she could ta 
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enHst the sympathies and the aid of the Princesses of Esta 
in their favour. The indignities with which she was treated 
for the truth's sake^ by those who had formerly cherished and 
caressed her, neither cooled her zeal nor checked her endea- 
vours for her co-religionists; and even while she was forced, 
in bitterness of soul, to exclaim, " No one is permitted to 
learn divine wisdom, or even to read the books of either Tes- 
tament^" she held fast her integrity, and pled ^and prayed for 
the afiSicted Christians of Italy. Her fmner tutor, Faven- 
tino Fannio, was now a^prisoner for the truth at Ferrara, and 
Olympia visited him in Ids dungeon, and was both blessed 
and made a blessing. She learned lessons in that school 
which no other could have imparted. She eaw at once how 
man hates the truth, and how the Eternal upholds it, or 
those who choose it for their guide ; and, like many of Qods 
children, she clung the closer to the cross, on account of the 
woes to which it led. They were, indeed, salutary woes to 
her ; and from the time of Fannio's imprisonment^ closed by 
his martyrdom in the year 1550, Olympia Morata had learned 
to give herself wholly " to the pursuit of immortality and its 
joys,'' alike unbribed by princely smiles and undaunted by 
priestly persecution. 

Under the patronage and enjoying the friendship of some 
of the munificent German nobles, among whom she now re- 
sided, Olympia might have been lured back to the world in 
which she had once tried to find her rest, or whose applause 
she had mistaken for pleasure. But a higher power had 
taken the control of her spirit, and she was neither to be 
allured nor driven from her convictions. To her mindy the 
favour of Grod was now the grand pursuit. The enjoyment 
of it was success, its loss was ruin, and she therefore coveted 
earnestly the only enduring riches. 

The high pursuits which connect us with eternity thus 
continued to engross her thoughts. For a short period she 
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"was a sojourner at the Courts of Rhineck and Erbach ; but 
that did not interfere with her lealous pursuit of the ap- 
pointed prize;* and it was well Ol3anpia has already 
encountered some reverses, and seen most of her earthly 
hopes vamsh like the morning cloud, and is now to discover 
that these were but the first-fruits of a woeful harvest Not 
merely was she exposed to the annoyances of a country whose 
inhabitants were rude and untamed, compared with those of 
Italy; not merely was she subjected to many of the minor 
inconveniences of life, which often vex and chafe us more 
than heavier sorrows : her husband was obliged, by his love 
of the truth and the freedom which it brings, to decline the 
appointment of chief physician to Ferdinand, King of the 
Eomans ; and on that subject Olympia wrote to a friend— 
** We are soldiers of Jesus Christ, and have taken a solemn 
oath to his service, so that if we desert it, we shall be liable 
to everlasting punishment .... Our deliberate opinion is, 
that we are not at liberty to conform to the outward worship 
of a perverted and impious faith, and at the same time pro- 
fess to be Christians. If, therefore, as in other places, the 
inquisitors of Antichrist should there watch us, and wish to 
force us into their style of worship, we cannot go thither.'* 
And ^ith these sentiments, she and her husband put away 
a tempting proposal Had success in this life been their 
ruling maxim, the way was open again and again ; but they 
knew that better is a dinner of herbs, and God's love with it, 
than a stalled ox and strife, and declined tlie proposal as 
perilous to their true prosperity. They esteemed the re- 
proach of Christ greater riches than all the treasures of the 
King of the Romans, and chose sorrow with the truth, rather 
than smiles and sunshine without it 

The native city of Olympiads husband was Schweinfurt in 

* rhU. IIL 14. 
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Franconia, and that place became their home in the year 
155L But they soon discovered the measure by which He 
who is love metes out success to Ms people here below. 
When she first settled there, her time passed pleasantly away 
among friends and patrons not a few. It seemed as if she 
had at length found a haven of rest ; and the contrast be- 
tween her life at the Court of Ferrara, where all was pomp, 
and, therefore, peril to her immortality, and her condition of 
calm seclusion at Schweinfurt, was like the dew of heaven to 
her heart. Bejoicing in her peace, she now pitied those who 
were involved in the vortex of the world, and warned all 
whom she loved, amid their perils, never to neglect the means 
of safety — the Bible and prayer. She had a sister, the com- 
panion of the Princess Orsini, and to her she wrote — " If you 
have little leisure, after your duties to your mistress, rise a 
little earher, and go to bed later ; and having shut yourself 
up in your chamber, go over those things which relate to 
salvation ; for God commands us to seek, above all things, 
his kingdom and righteousness." Such was the spirit in 
which she resolutely and lovingly tried at once to advance 
the good, and to get good in doing it. 

These employments, however, were soon to be interrupted. 
War began to rage, and Schweinfurt was besieged. That 
siege lasted for fourteen months, and for that period Olympia 
Morata and her husband endured many of the miseries of 
war. She might have basked in the sunshine of royalty, or 
sat at the right hand of a throne, if she would have forsaken 
the truth. But that she could not do ; and she had suffer- 
ing for her lot on earth, that she might be preparing for glory 
in the heavens. The town was occupied by a lawless soldiery. 
It was exposed to ceaseless bombardment from a superior 
besieging force. Pestilence and plunder, famine and fire, did 
their work Hope deferred made the hearts of men sick ; 
and had religion been only a form, a name, a creed to Olym- 
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pia Morata, she might well have drawn back or longed for 
the return of the times when a court was her home and the 
world her portion — in that wilderness she might have cried 
to be led back to Egypt 

During the siege, this gifted woman had to live for some 
time in a cellar, to be in some measure safe from the bom- 
bardment ; yet she did not faint ** Far better/' she said, 
^* to hazard our lives with the truth upon our side, than to 
fare sumptuously and have the truth for our enemy." Amid 
the famine they had still the necessaries of life; but when 
the pestilence laid her husband low, that was the heaviest of 
her grief. Night and day fire was poured into the city ; and 
even when t lie hour of deliverance arrived, it proved, in truth, 
the darkest hour of all. The place was given up to fire and 
pillage. Olympia and her enfeebled husband were bereft of 
all their property, while her books and manuscripts were con- 
sumed by the flames. Like the " tribes of the wandering 
foot and weary breast,'' who have a dwelling in every land 
but a home in none, Olympia was forced to flee. For the 
tnith's sake she was literally a pilgrim and a stranger here. 

At length, however, the cup of her trials appeared to be 
drained. The Count of Rhineck gave her a home at Fursten- 
burgh. At the little court of Erbach a similar welcome 
awaited the gentle refugee. Her friends combined to replace 
her library by their contributions ; and now it appeared that^ 
after long tossings to and fro, Olympia Morata was to rest 
and rejoice at last, in the retrospect of sorrows endured for 
the truth, or the prospect of the crown to which it guides. 

Her active mind, however, could not rest She was alert 
and inventive in doing good. The disasters of Schweinfurt, 
and the people who had been driven from it in a state of 
disease and destitution, engrossed much of her time, but her 
feeble frame was too sadly wasted much longer to endure the 
efforts which her loving nature prompted ; and it became too 
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apparent that the grave must soon be her home, while her 
thoughts were much turned to the eternity which lies beyond 
it She had long abandoned the thought of ever retummg 
to Italy. '^ Since I escaped," she says, ^ by the graoe of Qod 
from the idolatry of Italy . . ^ . I have begged my mother 
and sisters to come to me out of that Babylon;" and these 
longings went with her to the grave. She deplored the 
manner in which many had quailed and abandoned the truth; 
and though that did not quench the love of country, it did 
extinguish all desire to return. Indeed, her heart was 
attracted now to the better country; and her growing urgency, 
with aU whom she loved, regarding eternal things, indicates 
the growing ascendency of the world to come. " Farewell 
and overcome,'' now became her language as she closed her 
letters, so full of bright affection and lofty aspirations. She 
looked upon the heavings and disasters of earth as designed 
to lift her thoughts to the unchanging state. Consumption 
slowly did its work ; and after a tedious illness, in which her 
meekness and her faith were pre-eminent, she ^ departed to 
Christ," at Heidelberg, on the 26th of October, in the year 
1555. " I am all gladness," she said, just before she died; 
" I can scarcely know you; but all places appear to me to be 
full of the fairest flowers." — " I have no feeling but that of 
the greatest tranquillity and peace in Christ." She was at last 
even eager to die, so firm was her assurance that she was de- 
parting to be with the Saviour whom she loved, and for 
whom she had suffered the loss of all things. 

Thus passed away one of the most remarkable women that 
eVer lived. 

Success in life is a phrase which admits of two interpreta- 
tions ; in both senses it is true of Olympia Morata. First, 
in regard to this life, she was pre-eminently successful, ac- 
cording to the gross and the worldly estimate of success. 
Though comparatively humble in her origin, the daughter of 
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a teacher of languages, riie became the inmate of a palace, 
and the cherished companion of its princesses. There was 
nothing within the reach of wealth and power which she did 
not e^joy : she had only to say to one, " Come," and he came; 
to another, *^ Qo," and he went 

I But success of that kind is often stamped with a character 
of vanity and vexation : it passes away like a dream when 
one awakes : *Mt is as when an hungry man dreametli, and 
behold he eateth : but he awaketh, and his soul is empty." 
If we would judge aright, then, we must apply a different 
standard to test prosperity, and that was done by Olympia 
Morata. Just as the man, whose eye-sight has been restored 
after long darkness, would not willingly forego the blessing, 
she would not abandon the open Bible for any bribe. It re- 
vealed a Saviour. It told her of One in whom are hid all 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. It proclaimed and 
pressed upon her notice a favour, which is life; a loving- 
kindness, which is better than life : and even though these 
things could be enjoyed by her only amid fire and famine, 
amid nakedness, and peril, and the sword, still she welcomed 
the woe for the sake of the truth which she loved. 

She had to forsake her much-loved native land. 

She had to live for months in a cellar, in a besieged city, 
to escape from the dangers of a bombardment. 

She had to travel, half-naked, barefooted, and unsolaced by ' 
man, over ten weary miles, when fleeing from the blazing city 
of her home. 

She had to encounter the rudeness of a brutal soldiery, 
and be driven from a village where she had sought a resting- 
place, but whose people durst afford her no asylum. Yet, 
amid all these, Olympia Morata took joyfully the spoiling ot 
her goods. She endured, as seeing Him who is invisible; and 
she triumphed, because she took hold of Omnipotence. " Oh, 
do you imagine," she wrote to Cherubina Orsini, " that so 
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many saints and prophets, that so many martyrs, even in otir 
day, have remained firm in their own unaided coorage, and 
that it was not God who gave them strength?" — "Never 
forget," she exclaimed, " that Christ is omnipotent^ and that^ 
before your hour has arrived, no one will touch a hair of your 
head ; for greater is He that is in us, than he that is in the 
world." That is the secret of victory ; and none ever knew 
it better, or felt it more, than did Olympia Morata. Hence 
her fortitude amid trials. Hence her calmness in the prospect 
of death. To her friend, Celio Secundo Curio, she wrote : — 
" I must inform you, that there are now no hopes of my sur- 
viving long. No medicine gives me any relief Every day^ 
and indeed every hour, my friends look for my dissoltition. 
. • , . I know that I shall be victorious at last, and am 
desirous to depart and be with Christ . . . ." And her 
anticipations were realized: she was gone ere that letter 
reached him to whom it was addressed. She had lived only 
twenty-nine years ; yet who shall tell how long her life was, 
in the high estimate of eternity ? 

Much has been recorded regarding the plastic power of 
woman. Weak in herself, she yet seems to exert an influence 
second only to that of Him who made her what she is. By 
her gentle firmness, her right choice, and unswerving adher- 
ence to it, she has mollified the obdurate, and tamed even the 
persecutor. By the power of her heart, she has brought the 
oppressor to supplicate her favour, and yield to her wilL By 
her learning, she has put to shame many a pretentious doctor, 
and in this respect the effect of one of the Mores upon Dr. 
Johnson is well known. She subdued, attracted, or even 
awed him, and the same has been done in thousands of cases 
besides. But the wonder in Olympia Morata's case is that 
she seems to have combined in her single self the influences 
*which are commonly diflused among many. She won a place 
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among the haughty princes of Este, and made them m a sense 
her dependents. Then, her learning rivalled even the ample 
stores of the sages of her day. Next, her firm adhesion to 
that truth which gives dignity wherever it reigns, imparted 
a grandeur which no royalty can even counterfeit And 
finally, her affection melted, attracted, and subdued. It was 
a constellation of attractive influences which we need scarcely 
hope to see repeated — a kind of milky way in mortal life, 
where the radiance is composed of lights whose numbers 
baffle computation. 

The moral of this life may be condensed into a sentence. 
Which is to be sought most earnestly — the path which leads 
to a palace and the right hand of a throne, with the truth 
which saves utterly unknown — or that which leads, through 
many sufii^rings, to an early grave, with the hope of glory 
beaming in the soul ? This brief life places these two paths 
side by side in the same biography, and were wo as wise as 
she who has dwelt in the better country for more than three 
centuries now, which would we prefer ] 



6 
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CHAPTER VI. 

WOMAN AMID THE FLAMES OP PEESECUTION — THE INQUISITION — THE 
WEAK MADE STEONG — THE BEAL VIOTOKS. 



" Tliey stood prepared to die, a people doomed 
To death : old xneOi and youths, and simple maidens.** 

Gbahame. 



It is commonly said that man uses language, but in some 
respects it would be more correct to say that language uses 
him — he is often, in truth, the dupe of his own words. The 
name GathoUc^ for example, that is. Universal — ^is applied by 
pre-eminence to the most sectarian and exclusive portion of 
all that is called Church, while all besides are deemed bigoted, 
or heretical. Such pretentious words are substituted for 
things, and by a subtle form of self-imposition, men are 
often led to use them in a sense absolutely the reverse of 
their real meaning. Catholic means intensely sectarian; 
while heretical means, holding the religion of the Bible, as 
different from that of the pope. 

We are now to consider some of the doings of bloody men 
who were bent upon upholding the Church called the Catholic, 
and that not with the design of stirring up contention, but 
to manifest the power of feminine endurance when the truth 
of God is chosen to control the soul. 

It is well known, then, that the Bible began to be read by 
many in Spain three himdred years ago, and that the mercy 
which it offers to man was widely welcomed there. But in 
a country so Catholic (in the sense already mentioned) that 
was a mortal offence, and one of the hottest persecutions of 
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all that disfigure the history of the Church soon raged in 
Spain. The Inquisition was introduced : some of the bloodiest 
men that ever disgraced humanity presided there : and the 
burning of those who dared to read the Bible, was impiously 
calle J " An Act of Faith." The reigning king declared that 
he would consign his own son to the flames if he saw him for- 
saking what he called the Catholic faith; and, as the result of 
all these things, lives in myriads were taken. It is computed 
^that more then thirty-one thousand perished in the flames; 
inore than seventeen thousand were burned in effigy; while 
upwards of two hundred and ninety-one thousand were con- 
demned to penances less than death. Such were the means 
employed to uphold the religion called the Catholic. 

In these dire calamities women who were made strong by the 
Truth bore their full share. They showed that heroism is 
not confined to battle-fields, nor upheld by mere brute force, 
and a few examples may further illustrate the object of this 
little volume. 

Seville was the scene of some of the most harrowing 
atrocities that even the Inquisition ever perpetrated. Among 
those who welcomed the religion of the Bible there, was the 
widow of Fernando Nugnez with three of her daughters and 
a married sister. There was no evidence, and only suspicion 
against them, but they were put to the torture to induce 
them to accuse each other. They refused; and the presiding 
Inquwitor, by a feigned affection, at last wrought upon one of 
liis victims to confess the crime which the torture liad not been 
able to extort. She, her mother, her sisters, and her aunt, 
had at various times conversed regarding the truths which 
had been foimd in the recently opened Bible, and the wretch 
who had thus wrought upon her feelings, under promise of 
safety for the whole party, now compelled his victim openly 
to confess what she had said in private. She was put to the 
torture by the pulley a?id the wooden horse— two engines of 
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cruelty described as excruciating — and by these means evi- 
dence was extorted which led to the condemnation of the 
mother, her daughters, and their aunt, because they had dared 
to welcome the word of their God. Such was tho heroism 
which truth imparts even to feeble womanhood — and such 
the blood-thirstiness which superstition fosters. 

And no rank was spared amid such horrid doings. Dona 
Mercia de Figueroa was lady of honour to the queen of Spain. 
But she was suspected of having applied to the Fountain- 
head for truth, and, in spite of her high position, she was 
sentenced to wear a garb of infjRmy, and to be imprisoned for 
life. Again, Dona Ana Henriques de Koxas was daughter of 
the Marquis d'Alcagnizes, and wife of Don Juan Alonzo de 
Fonseca Mexia, and a lady of great accomplishments. Though 
only twenty-four years of age, she was familiar with the 
writings of some of the reformers ; but, for her rashness, she 
was condemned to life-long separation from her husband, and 
to spend her days in a monastery. Her aunt. Dona Maria de 
Boxas, for a similar offence, was sentenced to perpetual penance 
and imprisonment. About the same time, four other ladies 
were doomed to similar treatment for the same cause, and the 
repetition of such revolting spectacles as were then witnessed, 
extorts, even in the penisal, the question, Can even the in- 
genuity of Satan persuade men that all this was done in the 
name of the Prince of peace ? Is it possible that any man 
can so dupeliimself as to beheve that he is serving God by 
inflicting agony on feeble, delicate women ] 

Doctor Augustin Cazalla was on the scaffold to die in an 
Auto-da-fe. While there he saw his sister Constanza pass on 
her way to perpetual imprisonment for an offence like his 
own — the rejection of a human religion, and the adoption of 
a divine. One of the royal princesses was present as a wit- 
ness of the spectacle, and the dying man appealed to her to 
spare his sister for the sake of her thirteen orphan children ; 
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'but the appeal was without success. Superstition was inex- 
orable. Even woman was turned by it into a vampyre or a 
hyena ; and the fire must consume, or a prison-house im- 
mure, without any hope of mercy. 

Ijeanor de Cisneros was the widow of Herezuelo, a Spanish 
martyr, who had been consumed for the truth in an Auto-da- 
fe, and who died with a magnanimity which impressed his very 
murderers. And his wife died as he had done, because she 
reckoned the truth which Qod revealed superior to the fictions 
beneatli which it is often interred. At the age of twenty-two 
she was thrown into the cells of the Inquisition, and, wrought 
upon, it is supposed, by the heartless stratagems of the in- 
quisitors, she for a time seemed to swerve from the path 
along which her husband had walked to gain the crown. 
But she was not long in recovering from the temporary waver- 
ing, and the mere thought that she had appeared to stagger 
for a time braced her the better for fui*ther endurance. She 
had entered on a course of penance prescribed for what super- 
stition deemed her sin — the welcome which she had given to 
truth ; but she soon re|)ented of that repentance, declined to 
continue in such a downward course, and was thrown into 
the secret prisons of the most diabolical court under whose 
power this earth ever groaned. No persuasion could now in- 
duce her to recant, and she was therefore condemned to die in a 
public Auto-da-fe. She had been a prisoner for eight years, 
and teased and tormented by all forms of priestly guile ; but 
when she appeared on the scaffold, on the 2Gth of September 
1568, she was firm and heroic in the strength of Him who has 
assured us "that when we walk through the fire we shall not be 
burned." She resisted the appeals of the Bishop of Zamora, 
who preached on the occasion ; she did not recoil even from 
the blaze which was to form her fiery chariot, and was burned 
alive, simply because she held the truth as it is in Jesus, and 
would not let it go. Leanor de Cisneros is one of those who 
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are under the altar now, being slain for the word of God, and 
for the testimony which they held ; and her endurance may 
well help to nerve and animate aU who are suffering for 
righteousness' sake. 

It is perhaps superfluous now, yet it is illustrative, to cite 
the following examples : — Dona Leauor de Vibero was the 
mother of Doctor Cazalla, and of four other children whc ap- 
peared as criminals — that is, scriptural Christians — ^in an 
Auto-da-fe at Valladolid. No suspicion of what she was had 
arisen during her life ; but when her children were discovered 
to have embraced the Bible and discarded superstition, the 
mother was instantly suspected. Though she was lying in 
the grave, a process was commenced against her ; witne&ses 
imder the torture deposed that her house had been used as a 
place of meeting by Christians, and Dona Leanor was there- 
upon declared infamous ; her property was confiscated, her 
bones were dug up, and, together with her efligy, publicly 
committed to the flames. Her house, tainted, it would seem, 
by the tnith which superstition so intensely hates, was razed 
to the ground; its site was sown with salt, and a pillar, 
with an appropriate inscription, reared upon the spot That 
monument stood till the year 1809, when it was demolished 
by the French while they had possession of Spain. Now, it 
is by such atrocities that we are enabled to ascertain what it 
must have cost weak womanhood first to receive the truth, 
and then to hold it in dungeons and amid the flames. At 
one of .the atrocities dignified by the name of Auto-da-fe, per- 
petrated on the 8th of October 1569, Philip IL was present, 
attended by his son, his sister, the Prince of Parma, and 
three ambassadors from France, with a numerous assemblage 
of prelates and of the proud nobility of Spain. On that oc- 
casion twenty-nine prisoners appeared on the scaffold, among 
whom Dona Isabella de Castilla, and her niece. Dona Catalina, 
along with three nuns, were condemned to lose all their pro- 
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perty, to wear a kind of dress which marked them out as in- 
famous, and to be imprisoned for life— the price paid once 
more for having tasted and seen that Ood is good according 
to Ms word, but, at the same time, a monument to the power 
of truth when its Ood gets the government of the souL Yet, 
as one grows weary and sick at heart over the tale of such 
Borrows, however nobly endured, the prayer is irrepressibly 
sighed, — 

*' Oh, sAid from yon pnre fonnt one qnlckenlni; rajr, 
And change those night-Uke shades to bright and glorious day." 

Not seldom, however, the faith of some of those who were so 
terribly tested was shaken by the bloody measures of the Inqui- 
sition. Dona Marina Ouevaro, a nun of St Belan, when she 
was first seized, confessed that she had welcomed some of the 
opinions which were then spreading in Spain through means 
of the open Bible. She acknowledged that she had erred, up to 
a certain point ; but her confession did not satisfy the inqui- 
sitors, and they strove to extort from her an acknowledg- 
moit of error which she felt she could not truthfully make. 
And few cases bring more vividly out what womanhood had to 
endure in those stem times from those stem men, for Dona 
Marina was connected with persons of high rank, including 
the Grand Inquisitor of Spain himself, and every effort which 
power, authority, or a kind of affection could employ, was 
made to induce her to confess the crime with which she was 
charged. But all such efforts were vain. Dona Marina re- 
sisted every suggestion and every wile, and would not pur- 
chase life by falsehood. Accordingly, when all had failed, 
the Inquisitor pronounced sentence against her, and on the 
day of a grand Auto-da-fe, she was handed over to the secular 
arm, strangled at the place of execution, and then consimied 
in the flames — another witness against that system which 
makes murder religion — another monument of the Saviour's 
power to uphold where his trath has become precioua 
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An Auto-da-fe at Seville, about tiie same time, famished 
yet other examples of feminine heroism in the cause of truth. 
Dona Isabel de Baena, Maria de Yirves, Maria de Cornel, and 
Maria de Bohorques are mentioned amoaig those who illus- 
trated this atrocity. Some of them were connected with the 
most distinguished families in Spain, but that was unavailing 
to screen them from the keen eyes, or the hot rage of the 
Inquisitors ; and the story of Maria de Bohorques is one of 
the most touching which the annals of such murders supply. 
She had not completed her twenty-first year, when she was 
seized ; but as great care had been employed in her educa- 
tion, she was well able to defend her views against all her 
accusers. Her preceptor confessed that he always felt him- 
self the wiser for an interview with Maria de Bohorques, and 
as she could read the Scriptures in Latin, as well as com- 
mentaries upon them in that language, she was no mean anta- 
gonist for her priestly assailants. When she was seized, she 
at once confessed her faith, and defended it as the truth de- 
rived from the Bible. At the same time, she told her judges 
that it was iheir duty to welcome it, instead of persecuting 
her for having done so ; and to win back one so accomplished, 
so highborn and intrepid, became, of course, an object of 
eager desire to the inquisitors. First two Jesuits, and then 
two Dominicans were employed to visit her in her cell, to 
attempt to persuade her to recant, but all in vain. On the 
night before the Auto, they returned to the attack, but though 
received with politeness, their mission was resolutely opposed. 
She assured them that she felt more concern about her soul 
than they could possibly feel, and that her very imprisonment 
had made her be more convinced than ever of the truth 
of her convictions and her faith. On the day of that Auto- 
da-fe which chased this noble woman up to heaven, she was 
cheerful, and comforted her female companions while the 
arrangements were in progress for their bunung. She agreed 
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that she and they should sing a Psalm suitable to their 
solemn position, on their way to execution; but she was 
gagged, and consequently walked in silence to meet her death. 
The gag was removed on the scaffold, and she was asked 
whether she would now retract her opinions ; but with a dis- 
tinct and audible voice she replied, ** I neither can nor will 
recant." Some of her companions began to waver at the 
sight of their tortures, but Dona Maria urged them all to 
be steadfast in their faith in that Kedeemer for whom they 
were suffering, and so passed on undismayed to her meeting 
with the last enemy. After she was bound to the stake, the 
attending priests procured some delay in the lighting of the 
pile, in the hope that she might yet recant, and requested her 
merely to repeat the creed. She had no dif&culty in doing 
so, but while she proceeded, she was strangled by the execu- 
tioner, and then consumed in the flames. Thus perished at 
the hands of bloody men, and because she would not accept 
of a human faith in place of a divine one, a lady of lofty 
rank, of loftier acquirements, and, loftiest of all, a devoted 
follower of the Lamb of God. It will bear to be repeated 
yet once more, that it is thus that we see the triumphs 
of grace, and learn that even weak and trembling woman- 
hood may be made strong in the Lord, when his truth is the 
chain along which strength is conveyed. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to add other examples to those 
which have been already given ; and yet we cannot withhold 
the following brief account. At a grand Auto-da-fe which 
took place in Seville on the 22d of December 1560, no fewer 
than eight females of irreproachable character, and some of 
them of distinguished rank, were put to a most cruel death. 
Maria Qomez appeared on the scaffold with three of her 
daughters, and her sister. After the sentence which doomed 
them to the flames had been read, one of the daughters went 
up to her aunt, her instructress in divine truth, to ask for- 
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giveness for any offence which she might have given, and to 
implore her blessing ere they died. No pardon was needed, 
and as to the blessing, that was promised by the Bedeemer ; 
it would come in the shape of support amid their trials, and 
in joy unutterable after all was over. The five kinswomen 
then embraced each other, and spoke words of mutual com> 
fort ere they died their cruel death, while the members of a 
tribunal, impiously called " the Holy," witnessed that parting 
scene without any emotion. So dark-souled or so terrified 
were the crowds who witnessed these harrowing sights, that 
not one expression of sympathy for those five martyrs escaped 
from them all. 

But even the tender mercies of the wicked are cruel, and 
one case of persecution and murder which it would be wrong 
to omit, will amply illustrate the remark. Dona Juana de 
Bohorques was a daughter of Don Pedro Garcia de Xeres, of 
Bohorques, and the wife of Don Francisco de Vargas, Baron 
of Higuera. When Maria de Bohorques, her sister, was put 
to the torture, she made some confessions which implicated 
Juana, and the latter was speedily seized. She was detained, 
however, in one of the public prisons of Seville for three 
months, and just eight days after giving birth to a child in 
prison, her babe was taken from her, and she was thrust into 
a secret cell A young female who was immured along with 
her, and subsequently died at the stake, did all that she 
could to promote Juana's recovery, but soon needed assist- 
ance in her turn. She was called before the inquisitors, and 
brought back to the dungeon faint and mangled by the tor- 
tures to which she was subjected, and as soon as Dona Juana 
could rise from her prison couch, she also had to submit to 
torture like her humbler friend. Eefasing to confess that 
the study of the Bible was a crime, she was placed in an 
engine of torture so diabolical, that the small cords which 
oound her, actually cut into the bones of her arms and legs. 
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Some internal vessel, moreover, burst, so tliat blood flowed 
copiously from her mouth and nose, but she was re-conveyed 
in that condition to her dungeon, where she died in a few 
days. It was a foul and a brutal murder, and equally illus- 
trates the heroic grandeur which the knowledge of God's 
truth imparts to the character, and the baseness to which 
man sinks when that knowledge is not possessed, or when its 
light is extinguished by a gloomy superstition. 

— But it is needless to prosecute further the recital of such 
scenes of horror. Down to the closing days of its power to 
murder, the Inquisition was true to its character; its last 
victim in Spain was a woman who was committed to the 
flames at Seville for heresy in the year 1781. She perished 
on a spot where thousands had perished before ; and these 
brief annals of atrocity may enable us to estimate what the 
truth is worth to souls which really love it, or how Satanic 
the heart of man may become when consigned to the guid* 
ance of that form of religion which has long domineered in 
Spain, and helped to turn it into one of the basest of the 
kingdoms. In one point of view our wonder increases, the 
more that we ponder on the fact that weak woman was able 
to resist such agonies, such unutterable tortures as supersti- 
tion inflicted on Dona Marina Guevaro, Dona Maria de 
Bohorques, or her sister Juana. But in another point of 
view, we see the love and the power of God displayed, in 
weakness turned into strength, and agony made the way to 
the crown of glory which fadeth not away. " When I am 
weak then am I strong,'' was the exclamation of an apostle ; 
it might have been loudly re-echoed by these noble women. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

THE MODEL WIFE— LADY WILLIAM BUSSELL — TBIALS AND TBIUMPHS- 
THE SECBET OF STBENGTH — LADT HESTEB STA]!7H0PE. 



" Scared at thy frown ten ifle, fly 
Self-pleasing Folly's idle brood. 
Wild Laughter, Noise, and thoughtless Joy, 

And leave us leisure to be good. 
Light they disperse, and with them go 
The sommer friend, the flattering foe. 
By vain Prosperity received. 
To her they row their troth, and are again believed.** 

Gkav (Hymn to Adversity). 



A WOMAN who has been called both a heroine and a saint 
deserves our careful study. 

Bachel Wriothesly, the second daughter of an Earl of 
Southampton, was bom about the year 1636. At that period 
Charles I. was attempting to trample on the freedom of his 
subjects, and to reign according to his own pleasure without 
consulting his Parliament. Lord Southampton was on the 
king's side, and fought for him at the battle of Edgehill, and 
amid the troubles of that deplorable reign, the education of 
his daughter was somewhat neglected. But her mother was 
Bachel de Ruvigny, the daughter of an ancient Huguenot 
family in France — and as they had been persecuted for their 
religion, or actually compelled to leave their native land on 
that account, it wUl be believed that the daughter whose 
character we are now to contemplate, was carefully trained in 
the truth for which her maternal ancestors had suffered — the 
religion of the Bible as opposed to that of Home. The fiery 
command of tyranny then was that, in fifteen days the Pro^ 
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testants of France must either conform to the creed of Rome, 
or quit their native huid ; and while 400,000 persons are said 
to have been thus driven into exile, it is believed that as many 
more perished of famine, or fatigue, in prison, in the galleys, 
or on the scaffold, while another million feigned conversion, 
but continued to cherish in secret the faith of their fathers 
amid tears and desolation. Such atrocities render convictions 
both firm and dear, and Lady Russell succeeded to some 
measure of that firmness. 

Long after this period, however, this woman enables us to 
understand how she regarded her own character in youth. 
She was by nature, she says, proud and prone to ^nger; 
resenting slights and grieving over the good of others ; eager 
for respect from those around her, but not so prompt in yield- 
ing it to them. If all that was true, we need not wonder to 
hear her confess her backwardness to pray, and her readiness 
to find excuses for absence from such enjoyments. " Child- 
ishly, if not idly, did she spend her time ; and if she had 
read a few lines in a pious book she was satisfied that she had 
done well " — such was her own verdict, in later years, upon 
her youthful conduct, and if to these things we add the dif- 
ferent forms of London gaiety, in which she engaged in her 
early days, we have the means of forming an exact opinion 
of her natural dispositions. What was serious, she informs 
us, was discarded for frivolity. The health of her body, she 
adds, was more regarded than that of her soul ; in brief, we 
have in her case, by her own confession at least, the usual 
round of giddy thoughtlessness, of time lost, and of habits 
acquired which it cost much trouble to unlearn. 

Lady Rachel was married to Lord Vaughan in the year 
1 653, or when she was in her seventeenth year. In her own 
words : '* It was acceptance rather than choosing on either 
side,*' for the relations of the parties managed the whole 
transaction. Her first marriage, however, was a happy one. 
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but as early as the year 1657, she had been left a widow, 
and about the close of the year. 1669 was married to 
William Kussell of the noble family of Bedford, who was 
afterwards, by courtesy, Lord William Kussell, in conse- 
quence of the death of his elder brother. It is with her 
history as the wife of Lord William Bussell that we are here 
concerned. 

Their intercourse, as indicated by their letters which re- 
main, was as happy as M\a to the lot of most mortals; it 
was at the same time thankfully appreciated by both, — and a 
spirit of calm, sober, and persuasive earnestness was obviously 
creeping over them while they moved through life together, 
as if to fit them for the fearful scenes through which they 
were afterwards to pass on their way to eternity. Li truth. 
Lady Eachel has obviously made her choice for life, and 
though we know nothing of the stages, it is apparent that 
the concerns of the world to come are uppermost now. That 
we know, not by her sadness so much as by her calm joy — 
not by any trouble of soul, but rather by the equanimity with 
which she could now contemplate the most distressing events 
as they happened. She saw that they were all in the hands 
of a Father — and that Father all-wise. She had what she 
called " delicious friends" on earth, but she had learned or was 
learning to look upon them all as only second to the Friend 
who keeps closer to us than a brother. 

It 18 from her letters to her husband that we can now best 
estimate Lady Kussell's character, and they indicate a mind 
at once tender and vigorous, well-balanced, yet of strong emo- 
tions, and either calm or ardent as occasion demanded 
But we pass over these details, to advert to the time whe: 
her husband was seized by the minions of an oppressive 
government, and condemned to die under a profligate and un- 
scrupulous king. Charles IL had been restored to his throne, 
but, untaught by experience and exile, had tried to walk in 
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his father's footsteps. Acting on the hereditary despotism of 
the Stuart family, the king wished to rule without a Parlia- 
ment, or at least with only an obsequious assemblage under 
that name. Popery was at the same time undermining all 
that Britons held dear, and it was obvious that a new crisis 
was approaching, new blood must flow — the sad scene at 
Whitehall where Charles L died, is forgotten, and once more 
good must be wrought out by means of suflering and woe. 
Lord William Bussell cautiously, but firmly took his place in 
the front ranks of those who stood up for the freedom of 
Britain^ Again and again did he urge resolute measures, in 
his place in Parliament, to secure the welfisire of these king- 
doms, and prevent them from being wholly Romanized. He 
was neither a fiery orator, nor a fierce demagogue ; on the con- 
trary, he was calm though resolute, and his calmness has 
been traced, at least in part, to the influence of his wife, who 
sometimes wrote to him even when he was in the House of 
Commons, urging him to be cautious, and rather to deli^ 
than precipitate. 

But Lord William Eussell had, ere this time, become an 
object of keen aversion to the king, because he dared to de- 
fend the rights of his country. At that period, it was cus- 
tomary for hot partizans to advance certain measures by 
means of plots, real or supposed; and there were the Popish 
Plot, the Meal-tub Plot, and the Rye-house Plot, with perhaps 
some others. The last mentioned was an alleged conspiracy 
to cut off the king and his brother James, the bigoted Popish 
persecutor ; and for his supposed, but unreal and unproved 
part in that proposal, Lord William Russell was arrested. 

Now it was at this stage of her history that Lady Russell's 
character began to shine out in all its grandeur. Quiet, dis- 
creet, loving, and domestic before, she now comes before us 
at once as a heroine and a model In a letter to her husband 
when all was serene in their lot^ she had once said : ^* He 
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knows best when we have had enough (of happiness) here ; 
what I most earnestly beg from his mercy is that we both 
may live so as, which ever goes first, the other may not sor- 
row as for one of whom there is no hope ;" and she is now to 
be pat to the test. Her husband was seized as an alleged 
conspirator on the 26th day of Jime 1683, and sent as a pri- 
soner to the Tower, which he never left but to his trial and 
execution. He had predicted that he " would fall a sacrifice; 
arbitrary government could not be set up in England without 
wading through his blood," and it will soon flow. 

" When we change (this world for another) " Lady Bussell 
once wrote, " it will be for the better, I trust, through the 
merits of Christ. Let us daily pray it may be so, and then 
admit of no fears : death is the extremest evil against nature, 
it is true; let us overcome the immoderate fear of it, either 
to our friend or self, and then what light hearts may we Hve 
with ! '' Such were the settled sentiments of Lady Bussell, 
and upheld by them, she is now to enter upon one of the 
most appalling struggles that woman ever encountered. From 
the moment of his arrest, Lord William had no hope of 
escape ; but his more sanguine wife made every honourable 
effort to stay the hand of violence that was lifted up against 
an innocent man. She would not counsel him to escape by 
flight — that would have been taking guilt to himself But 
she threw her whole soul into her endeavours to rescue hun 
from death. Every precaution needed for his defence was 
taken. She appeared in court as his secretary on his trial, 
and a thrill of sympathy ran through the dense crowd when 
she came forward in that character, or when her husband 
intimated — in the simple words, "My wife is here to do it," — 
that she was ready to aid him in that manner. It appeared 
to mollify some of his judges, though they were there ex- 
pressly for the purpose of seeing that man condemned. 

Little — nothing is known of that woman's feelings during 
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the hours of that trial : they must be imagined. But it is 
known that however she felt, she suppressed her emotions, 
and neither agitated her husband, nor disturbed his judges by 
manifestations of grief It was, in truth, a sublime spectacle; 
it was the consummating triumph of affection, a singular 
display of conscious integrity, and the calm majesty of in- 
nocence contemplating a foregone purpose to murder. 

Her husband, we know, was condemned to die as a traitor, 
but even after the sentence was pronounced, she did not dis- 
continue her intrepid efforts to obtain a mitigation of his 
sentence. She appealed to the sovereign, and kneeled at hb 
feet to implore the royal mercy. But facile as Charles was 
in general, he was like flint now; the fear of his brother 
James forbade him to relent It is even said that the 
Duchess of Portsmouth, the king's favourite of the day, 
refused an offer of XI 00,000 to attempt to procure Lord 
William's pardon, for eveiything tended to show that it was 
hopeless. Lady Russell was ready to accompany her hus- 
band into perpetual exile. She was willing to endure every- 
thing, and to count it light, if he were saved ; all but honour 
and conscience they were both prepared to sacrifice-:— but Jio. 
Lord Eussell's royal enemy was relentless, and the supplica- 
tions of his widow, on the verge of a terrible widowhood, had 
no effect upon him. It was now, however, that she appeared 
at once as a heroine and a saint. Tillotsou and Burnet, his 
two religious attendants, urged Lord William to frame some 
form of abjuration of his opinions ; but he calmly refused, 
and his wife shared in the spirit which prompted the refusal, 
even as she shared in his sufferings for his patriotic con- 
victions. Not even his life would she purchase by meanness. 

While Lord Russell was a prisoner, between his sentence 
and execution, his wife often visited him in prison, and amid 
these trying scenes her greatness seemed to grow from day to 
day. Three days before his death, he expressed to Burnet 

7 
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Ms joy at her magnanimity, and declared that parting witK 
her was the hardest thing he had to meet But, meanwhile^ 
her concern for him was so great that it bore her through all 
with a composure that was felt to be awing. He was unwill- 
ing that she should be so untiring in her endeavours to 
obtain a mitigation of his sentence, or at least a postpone- 
ment of the day of his death, for he knew that all such 
attempts would fail. He suffered them, however, believing 
that it would help to soothe her sorrows when he was no 
more, and amid endeavours and scenes like these the fatal 
hour drew on. Imprisoned on the 26th of June, and tried 
on the 1 3th of July, he was executed in Lincolns-Inn^Fields 
on the 21st of that month; and on the evening previous, when 
Lady Russell left him, " She kept her sorrow so within her- 
self," Burnet records, " that she gave him no disturbance at 
their parting." To Lord Russell it was, by his own state- 
ment, the bitterness of death so to separate : to her, by the 
self-restraint which she exercised for his sake, it was an occa- 
sion for displaying such a grandeur of character as makes all 
time wonder at its greatness. Well might her dying husband 
speak of her magnanimity joined with her tenderness, of her 
calm firmness in never having asked him to do a base thing 
to save his life, of her great understanding, great religion, 
and great love. It was grief unutterable to part with his 
three children; but having parted with her, death after that 
was easy. The king would not respite him even from Satiur- 
day till Monday, and he was executed — a martyr to patriotism 
and to freedom. 

We can never know that woman's anguish when she 
reached her sad home that night, nor how she passed the 
hours of misery between their parting and the time of his 
death. What she afterwards spoke of as "something so 
glorious in the object of her sorrow," no doubt helped to 
hold her up. But for years previous to this time^ she had 
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become familiar with the secret place of strength : she cast 
her burden on the Mighty One, and was not forsakea 

She was thus left alone, then. But the very sorrows 
through which she had passed drew forth and strengthened 
her great powers, and as she had aided her husband at his 
trial, it was now her part to embalm his memory, and to train 
his children. The truth which she held so firmly had taught 
her long before to rejoice with trembling, and now she 
trembled with joy. But scarcely was her husband cold when 
she had to rouse all her energies in order to defend his 
memory. The friends of despotism tried to blacken him by 
den3ring the genuineness of a document which he gave to 
his attendants on the scaffold, and in which he manfully 
re-asserted both his principles and his innocence. Lady 
Eussell hastened to vindicate both her husband and the 
genuineness of the document which he had bequeathed, and 
addressed the king in a letter which began, '* I find my 
husband's enemies are not appeased with his blood, but still 

continue to misrepresent him " It was thus that 

her wound was kept open, and thus that she needed all that 
faith makes sure, to bear her up under what she described as 
*^ a great change from as much happiness as, she believed, 
this world can give." 

Indeed, the amazement and great darkness which came 
upon her mind for a time, show too plainly how deep the 
" furrows " were. " I know it is common," she wrote, " to 
lose a friend, but to have lived with such a one ! It may be 
questioned how few can glory in the like happiness, and con- 
sequently lament the like loss." ^* Lord, let me understand 

the reason of these darts and wounding providences 

Can I regret his quitting a less good for a greater 1 Oh, if 
I did but steadfastly believe, I could not be dejected;*' and 
80 she mourned in her complaint^ and made a noise — ^lace- 
rated in hearty widowed in affection — a monument at qvsa qC 
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goodness and of woe. She neglected no duty, whether to 
her husband's memory, or the children whom he left behind 
him; but she was thoroughly bruised in spirit; and rarely 
has grief like hers been witnessed even amid the sons and the 
daughters of sorrow. In body and in soul she was bowed 
down under a chastisement so dark. The time had been 
when the strong language of Tauler would have been true of 
her; "The whole force of the Ehine rushing against her would 
not have disturbed her peace ;" but now, " the grasshopper 
has become a burden." Yet her eager desire was that the 
Truth might allay her grief, and not the mere anodynes which 
time usufdly administers. She looked through her tears to 
her Gkxl, and was upheld. 

To help her in these efforts. Lady Bussell adopted a course 
which many would have shunned. She visited the tomb 
where her husband's remains were reposing ; but she went 
after " making a covenant with herself not to break out into 
unreasonable, fruitless passion." It was not, she said, to 
seek the living among the dead, but to quicken her contem- 
plation of the glory that is on high, " a coimtry afar off, 
where no earthly power bears any sway, nor can put au end 
to a happy society." 

Her sorrows, however, were not even yet nearly at an end, 
for the wounds which had begun to heal were again torn 
open by the death of Algernon Sydney, in circumstances even 
more outrageous than those in which Lord William Bussell 
was cut off. At the same time, the oppressive measures 
of a relentless government against others of her husband's 
friends, as well as against his memory, caused her greater 
misery stilL She saw a monarch, who wished to be a tyrant, 
trampling on the religion and the liberties of her country; 
yet amid all that she endured, her profoundest solace was 
found in the humble confession, and the earnest cry, "Lord, 
I believe, help thou mine XLnbelie£" She thought of her 
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husband now as safely home, away from the actual or impend- 
ing calamities of her day, and became more and more earnest 
in preparing to follow him. The dragonades of France, by 
which another remorseless monarch, Louis XIV., attempted 
to compel his Protestant subjects to deny their own faith 
for his, roused her spirit as a descendant of the Huguenots ; 
and those appalling scenes, perhaps, helped a little to recon- 
cile her to her husband's departure. 

Lady Russell's two daughters and her son were now 
approaching to maturity. One of these daughters was early 
married to the son of the Earl of Devonshire, who, as Lord 
Cavendish, had been the warm and devoted friend of Lord 
William Eussell; and, though Lady Bussell still held the 
days of her husband's seizure, of his trial, and his death, as 
days sacred to solemn reflection and a measure of grief, such 
incidents as the marriage of her daughter helped a little to 
assuage her sorrow. Her great business still was, " through 
mercy, to be better fitted for her eternal state ;" but on the 
way thither she had duties to discharge, and she did them. 
When at last she saw the new government peaceably settled 
by parliament, she felt that all was well, and acknowledged 
it to be '* so amazing a reality of mercy, as should melt our 
hearts in subjection and resignation to Him who is the dis- 
penser of all providences." 

The eminent sagacity of this noble woman at last brought 
many to profit by her wisdom; and even the Duchess of 
Marlborough, who was then all in all at court, sought the 
shelter of her name for some measures which the duchess 
advised royalty to adopt. In addressing the Earl of Halifax, 
who was deemed a free-thinker, and who lived as freely, 
Lady Russell earnestly pressed the truth of Christianity upon 
him, and pled with him to give heed to what alone could 
make him happy. Her own tears were not yet all dry; 
it was even said that '< she had wept herself blind^" when 
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her great calamity befell her; but still she had pity for a 
wandering and a blind soul, and tried to set before it both 
the light and the lifa It has even been said that she was 
consulted on high matters of State, but though that be an 
exaggeration, Lady Eussell's sufifering and tears had by this 
time made her a power. 

Another daughter of this distinguished woman was married 
to the eldest son of the Earl of Eutland, and lived like her 
sister to be a duchess. But Lady Eussell's son, while resid- 
ing at Eome, fell into habits which pained her not a little. 
To pay his debts, contracted in gambling, she had to raise 
some £3000 or £4000. His father's death, and all the dark 
memories which gathered around it, were not enough to keep 
that youth in the right way, and his saddened mother was 
thus made sadder stUL These sorrows were, moreover, 
augmented by his death several years after this period, when 
all his Mends and relations, except his mother, forsook him^ 
owing to the virulence of his disease, the small-pox. She 
remained to soothe his last moments, and point his thoughts 
to heaven ; but her daughter, the Duchess of Eutland, also 
died ere the tears shed for her son were dry, and all Lady 
Eussell's notable submission to a heavenly Father's pleasure 
was needed amid these accumulated sorrows; but she did 
bear up, though she walked in tears again down the decline 
to the grave. 

She had now lived to see the government which had 
oppressed her driven fix)m its place of power. The unworthy 
dynasty, whose despotism had caused so much blood to flow, 
was deprived of their throne, while the bigoted James was the 
pensioner of another despotism, which, in its turn, was slowly 
ripening for its own appalling doom. That dark superstition, 
whose power Lord William Eussell dreaded, and to which he 
f eU a martyr, was now proscribed His attainder was reversed 
by Parliament His death was declared to be a murder. 
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New honours had been heaped upon his house, and these 
things shed a gleam of light around the declining yean of 
Lady RusselL She was, at the same time, visibly ripening 
for that better country where all is nightless day, as she 
drew nearer and nearer to its borders ; and the whole tone 
of her life became more remarkably holy, heavenly, serene. 
Her scrutiny, both as to the past and the present of her 
soul, indicates the earnestness which she felt as she approached 
the all-decisive goal The life-germ had been early planted 
in her heart; it is now bearing fruit, which she is trying to 
gather, and which is, indeed, pleasant to the eye. The heart 
right with Gkxl, dispositions in unison with his will, and 
preparedness to meet him, were the objects of her keen 
endeavours now ; and the mature, sagacious views which she 
held, indicate clearly that the principles which she had 
adopted in youth were the steady lights and the trustworthy 
guides of her age. She was passing " away from sin and 
sin's complaints," and her past affliction was lost in present 
joy; so that she who had endured a thousand griefs, is fast 
preparing for ten thousand times ten thousand felicities. 

It was on the 29th of September 1723, that Lady Russell 
died, at the advanced age of eighty-seven. In a letter to her 
husband, dated forty-three years before this period, she had 
said, ^^ It is my great care, or ought to be so, to moderate my 
sense of happiness here, so that when the appointed time comes 
for my leaving it, or its leaving me, I may not be unwilling 
to forsake the one, or be, in some measure, prepared to bear 
the trial of the other f and having practised such self-disci- 
pline so long, she found her departure the easier. Indeed, 
in studying the life of this woman, it is not a little remark- 
able that she lived habitually preparing for some such dire 
interruption of her happiness as that which actually befdL 
Some of her letters, without being gloomy, appear prophetic. 
She lived, we repeat, preparing for some great calamity; and 
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that state of mind was deepened by the affection which she 
cherished for Lord BusselL* She confessed that she " had 
no power to abstain from writing to him." — " One remem- 
brance more, my best life, ' Be wise as a serpent, and harm- 
less as a dove:'*' "Every aspiration is placed where my 
best and blessed friend placed his," on high : " What have 
I to ask, but a continuance, if God see fit, of our present 
joys; if not, a submission without a murmur to his most 
wise dispensations and unerring providence" — ^these and 
similar sentiments occur again and again in her letters to 
her husband or regarding him, and give a tone that is solemn 
to much of her life. But though she thus lived preparing 
for all that God might send, she rejoiced in his present good- 
ness as if no cloud were near. It was not melancholy or 
weeping — it was the training of the mind for whatever might 
be in store for it ; and thus did she pass on through heaving 
surges of grief, to the home where men weep no more. Her 
joy was not the noisy laughter of the fool, but the sober and 
the chastened enjoyment of one who lives for eternity, and 
above the world. 

And such was the life of this remarkable woman — a woman 
whom that grace of God for which she prayed, had made 
greater far than even her lofty rank. In some respects the 
very sublimity of her life invests it with serenity, as in the 
higher regions of the air all Is unruffled calm. But we have 
been led to contemplate her amid sorrows such as woman 
has rarely been compelled to endure. She had to soothe her 
condemned husband in prison, and at the same time to use 
all the means which affectionate ingenuity could suggest to 
avert, if possible, his judicial murder. She had to act as his 



* Her affection for her hasband appears in a hundred forma, some of them 
quaintly carious. For example, in one of lier letters to him slie says at the dose,— 
" Tis not dull to me at this present (that is while writing), hot it will be so as soon 
as I hare signed B. Kosskll.** 
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secreUiy when he was tried for bis life, and to write the 
notes from which he was to speak in his own defence. 
Agonized as we know she was, she suppressed her own sor- 
rows that she might not add to the poignancy of his ; and 
most heroic and high-souled ! she never for a breath har- 
boured the thought that the persecuted patriot should pur- 
chase his life by a base recantation. Now, amid all this^ 
Lady Russell was working out a model of devoted heroism, 
of quenchless affection, and of admirable trust in Him who is 
high above the highest. * Her name is now enrolled among 
the greater lights of the past; and one example more 
thus tells what heavenly wisdom can guide to, what heavenly 
strength can accomplish, how heavenly light can illumine. 
In glory, such a spirit would certainly neither revoke its 
choice, nor deem its earthly lot too hard. 

In her younger years this woman had felt that the truth 
has a power to which many are strangers ; and in old age she 
could say,* " In Ids gospel the terrors of Ckxl are laid aside, 
and he speaks in the still soft voice of his incarnate Son, the 
fountain and spring whence gladness flows. A gloomy and 
dejected countenance better becomes a galley-slave than a 
Christian, where joy, love, and hope should dwell ;" and in 
that jubilant spirit she passed on to her everlasting home ; 
but the pathway along which she moved is radiant still with 
light, and they are blessed whom heavenly wisdom teaches to 
follow such an example as she followed Christ. 

But it may not be without profit, if we here contemplate 
the life of another woman of noble birth, who also made her 
choice, — a very decided one, — and while we look on this 
picture and on that, we may be able to judge which is the 
most pleasant path — that in which Gk)d on high conducts 
us, or that in which self-will or passion is our only guide. 



* Id A letter to her eon, the Ihike of Bedfbrd, dated In 1706. 
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Ladj Hester Stanhope was the favourite niece of William 
Pitt, to whom she was for a time confidential secretary. It 
is said that she was early affianced to Sir John Moore, who 
fell at Corunna, and, with blighted affections, was subse- 
quently married to Charles Earl Stanhope — a man as remark- 
able in his sphere as she was in hers. At the outbreak of 
the French revolution he became a revolutionist, and that so 
&r as to lay aside the style and badges of his nobility. He 
ranked high as a man of science, and was the inventor of not 
a few machines, some of which are* still of practical utility 
and in common use. Lady Hester, however, was not to be 
charmed by any such means, and, under the impulse of 
chagrin, hastened away to the East^ where she became so 
prominent^ or so notorious, that some have thought that at 
one period she might have produced a revolution in Syria. 
The merest catalogue of the incidents in her Eastern career is 
surprising. 

Betiring in disgust from European society, and spuming 
all its usages, she became, in some sense, the sovereign of the 
wild Bedawin of Palmyra; at least they gratified her ambi- 
tion with the title of queen, in return for the gold which she 
lavished upon them, and the adventures in which she led 
them. Her fearless intrepidity, her romantic daring, her 
thoroughly Oriental spirit captivated the wild sons of the 
desert; and had her means continued always as ample as 
they were before she began to squander them, she might 
have been a queen indeed. She finally settled at Djoun, on 
a hill-top which forms one of the spurs of Lebanon, at some 
distance from Sidon; and her commanding mental gifts 
helped to deepen and extend her influence over those who 
were enriching themselves out of her extravagance. She was 
indeed perfectly fascinating, when she chose, to all who came 
within her influence ; and though imperious and revengeful, 
these were Arab attributes, and rarely jarred with the spirit 
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of the plunderers among whom she lived. She assumed the 
dress of an emeer, and wore the weapons and ornaments of 
such chiefs. She had a mounted body-guard of Albanians^ 
whom she ruled as imperiously as any of their own chieftains 
could have done, while she had spies near the persons of 
pashas and influential sheikhs, that she might know the 
designs and the doings alike of friend and of foe. At the 
same time, she habitually lived in armour, to be ready to 
repel the attacks of any ruflSans who might assault her home. 

The house which she occupied at Djoun had once been the 
residence of a wealthy Damascene; but she added some twenty 
or thirty rooms to the pile for the accommodation of her 
retinue. The place was walled round like a fort, and prepared 
for defence both by nature and art ; the barren hill was 
turned into an English garden at great cost, and scenes of 
luxuriant verdure were there, amid which Lady Hester and 
her guests rejoiced in the combination of Oriental gorgeous- 
ness with Western taste. " A wilderness of shady avenues, 
and a paradise of sweet flowers,'' was her creation, contrasting 
in its loveliness with the uninteresting bleakness which 
reigned around. In the midst of aU that beauty she smoked 
pipe after pipe, like a Turk ; black slaves waited on her nod 
for law; she lounged in kiosks and arbours, which were 
rendered delicious by the odours which floated around. Jets 
of water brought thither from the distance of a league, run- 
ning streams, artificial yet natural ; in short, all that wealth 
and a wild fancy could collect in such a spot. Lady Hester 
had collected there — it was a singular home; a beautiful 
creation ; a dreamlike structure altogether. 

Now why all this 1 Whence this profusion 1 What good 
was this gifted woman conferring on her day and generation 
by all that she did, and all that she squandered ? Her gifts 
were equal to those of any of her lineage and name. Her 
fascination, we have seen, was irresistible, Her powers of 
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conversation were hardly ever surpassed. She had gathered 
around her hundreds whom she ruled with a complete ascend- 
ency: her wishes, her very looks were law to them all • 
and what was the result ] Was she happy ] Were they 1 

On the contrary, her conduct can be fully explained only 
on the supposition that she was deranged. True, some have 
thought that her eccentricities were affected, or assumed on 
purpose to impress and awe the wild tribes among whom she 
lived. But if Lady Hester sought thus to impose upon them, 
she succeeded at least as effectually in imposing on herself. 
She studied magic, and believed in it. She read the stars, 
and pretended to possess a kind of second sight. She pro- 
fessed to foretell future events. She practised alchymy, and 
found crowds of Eastern empirics to countenance her extra- 
vagant dreams. She was a physician, and prescribed inex- 
orably for herself, for the men of the rock and the desert, for 
her servants, her horses, and even her chickens. We have 
seen that she scoured the desert as its queen at the head of 
Arab followers; she intrigued with pashas and emeers; at 
times she treated consuls, generals, and noblemen, who ven- 
tured to approach her, with contempt ; she set law at defi- 
ance, and beat the officers of justice sent to the nest of this 
eagle. She had to adopt many a subterfuge to escape from 
her creditors, and was at one time charitable and kind, at 
another capriciously oppressive. In short, her conduct is 
such that only madness could explain it; and that explana- 
tion might be accepted did not her conduct as a whole indi- 
cate a thorough power of self-government, and therefore 
responsibility to the just Judge of the skies. One of the 
last to sketch her character has said, " She was wholly and 
magnificently unique."* 

But all has not yet been told : no reference has been made 

* See "T))e Land and the Book," ch. tIL; also, Kelly*s "Syria and the Holy 
Land," ch. ulU. 
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to Lady Hester's religion. It was like all else that belonged 
to her — a compound of the grotesque and the true ; it was 
the extravagance and fanaticism of the East, varnished over 
with a thin coating of what was real She was practicaUy a 
fatalist, and all but a machine. She anticipated the Saviour's 
early return to earth and Jerusalem ; and connected with 
that, we read of one of the strangest things in her histoiy. 
Among other Eastern peculiarities, she was passionately fond 
of horses, and one in her stiid had a peculiarly constructed 
back : it very closely resembled an Arab saddle. Now her 
distorted imagination turned that into a miracle ; it was de- 
signed, she believed, to prepare that animal to carry the 
Messiah when he came back to ride into Jerusalem once 
more. In the same apartment there was another animal of 
the same class, on which her ladyship expected to ride by 
the side of Him who was thus to introduce her fancied mil- 
lenium. These animals were tended with extraordinary cara 
A lamp was kept constantly burning in what was their villa, 
rather than their stable. They were waited on day and 
night by two grooms, and served with sherbet and other 
Eastern delicacies ; but how like the end of all human delu- 
sions to be told that at Lady Hester's death, after having 
been fondled by her for fourteen years, they were sold to 
dnidgery, and died of hard labour 1 

But the closing scene of this remarkable woman drew on. 
The fortress of Djoun was soon to be dismantled, apd the 
world-power which had long reigned there was to yield to the 
liigher power of the grave. In the month of June 1839 the 
remains of Lady Hester, who died of a Ungering iUness, were 
deposited in a vault which she had prepared for that pur- 
pose. She was carried thither by stmngers, and just one froQi 
her own nation was there. During her illness — indeed dur- 
ing great part of her life — her attendants had plundered her, 
and when her house was opened after she was Jaid in the 
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dust, it was a sad and dreary monument of means mis-spent^ 
of influence wasted, of deception practised, and life extin- 
guished, amid a desolation which gave additional gloom to 
the grave. Thirty-five rooms were opened and examined by 
the British Consul on the day after her funeral But their 
chief contents were lumber — things hastening to decay, like 
the body of her who had lately been the presiding spirit there. 
Saddles in ruins, oil jars, broken pipe-stems, piles of medi- 
cine — these are some of the items of Lady Hester s property. 
Her disease had long made her dependent upon others, and 
as she had not a single faithful attendant, the pillage was 
complete. Latterly, indeed, she lived like one who was 
G(Hnpelled to stand at bay. To England she would not 
return. Her income had been greatly reduced in order to 
pay her debts. '' She was furious, but imsubdued. In her 
mountain nest^ and all alone, she dragged out the remnant of 
her days in haughty pride and stubborn independence." But 
the earth slipped from below her; her visions of glory faded 
into dimness, and where now was Lady Hester Stanhope, 
the Queen of the Desert, the rival of pashas, the scourge of 
emeers ] 

Now the character of this noblewoman may be profitably 
placed in contrast with that of Lady William KusselL See the 
one borne up amid sorrows which never were surpassed; see the 
other, reckless and haughty, a wayward child of impulse, the 
sport of visions as baseless as visions ever were, — first her own 
dupe, and at last the prey of her dependants. See the one 
reposing upon Him who can sustain, and in solitude with 
God, training all her powers for what He gave her to endure ; 
see the other seeking solitude also in a sense, but seeking it 
that she might be free from every form of control — at liberty 
to indulge the wildest wa3nvardness, and manifest an extrava- 
gance which even the fismaticism of the East could not over- 
pass. See the one embahned in the memories of all time, 
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and greater now than she was two centuries ago ; see the 
other, not even a little dust and ashes, her abode in ruins^ 
her gardens utterly destroyed — " Not a dog, a cat, or even a 
lizard is there to relieve the utter solitude/' Her very 
tomb is decaying. Its roses and enclasping flowers are gone; 
the very stones of the fabric are going. Not on inscription 
tells who lies there ; its glory is all swept away, and Dahr 
Djoun is one of the ten thousand scenes in our poor world 
where we may learn what a dream, a shadow, an echo is man 
— how true is God, true alike to his mercy and his justice. 
In brief, the burden of Lady Russell's life was this : — 

" bleited Well of Love! O Flower of Grace ! 

glorious Morning Star! O Lamp of Light I 
Mort lovely image of thy Father's face ! 

Eternal King of Glory ! Lord of Might ! 
Meek Lamb of God, before all world behlght ! 
How can we tbee requite ? " * 

while the burden of that of Lady Hester Stanhope's was 
this : *' Vain man would be wise, though bom like a wild 
ass's colt."f She was lovely; she was witty; she was sen- 
sible, well-informed, extremely shrewd, fascinating, and 
powerful ; yet what did the whole avail, when the wisdom 
from above did not preside 1 " Alone on the top of her 
bleak mountain, her lamp of life grew dimmer and more dim, 
until it went quite out in hopeless, rayless night." | She had 
fought a life-long battle, or rather a thousand battles, but 
now she has lost them all, and it is the way of man wherever 
he refuses to walk with God. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

MADAME aUTON— PBBFECT PEACE — THE TECTB AND THE FALSE 

IN RELIGION. 



" Sbe with her widowed mother, feeble, old, 
And poor, lived in a cottage far retired 
Among the windings of a woody rale ; 
By solitude and deep surrounding shades, 
But more by bashful modesty, concealed. 
Together thus they shunned the cinel scorn 
Which virtue, sunk to poverty, would meet 
From giddy passion and low-minded pride." 



Thomson. 



There can be only one true religion in the world, just as 
there is only one true God. There may be many fonns of 
superstition, as the idols of Hindostan are counted by mil- 
lions, till there are two or three gods for every inhabitant of 
the land. But in all that pile of corruption, we can scarcely 
recognise one fragment of Gkxi's pure truth. The one God 
and the one faith are there unknown — they are unknown 
everywhere, until God himself becomes our teacher, and his 
truth our guide, and we are next to study the life of one who 
was guided by it m a very wondrous way. 

Jeanne Marie Bouvieres de la Mothe was bom at 
Montargis, a town of France, about fifty miles to the south 
of Paris, on the 13th day of April 1648. Like Newton, 
Doddridge, and some other remarkable men, she was sickly 
and delicate in her infancy, and has recorded conceniing her- 
self that death and life seemed then to combat for her. She 
was trained for soire time under the care of some Ursuline 
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nuns, at Montargis, who took charge of her when she was 
only between two and three years of age. When she was 
four, she was placed at a Benedictme Institution, — and she 
tells us that even then she loved to hear of Qod, to be at 
church, and dress in the habit of a little nun. Her father 
took rank among the nobility of France, and hence Jeanne 
Marie early became the associate of people of the highest 
class. She was, moreover, the subject of early religious im- 
pressions, and announced her determination to lead a religious 
life j she even proclaimed her willingness to die a martyr for 
Gk)d,-~and some of her playmates, in sport, put her heroism 
to a cruel proof. With some solemnity they persuaded her 
that she was actually called to be a martyr, and led her to a 
room prepared for her execution. The floor was covered with 
a cloth designed to receive her blood, and one of her fellow- 
pupUs, armed with a cutlass, appeared as the executioner. 
The martyr's courage, however, failed at this point of the 
mock solemnity. She declared that she was not at liberty to 
die without the consent of her father, and was discarded as 
unworthy of the coveted glory. 

Whatever was the nature of Jeanne Marie's early religious 
convictions, they soon became less influential, for she was 
drawn into friendships which did not favour their growth. 
Henrietta, the widow of Charles I. of England, was then 
residing in France. She visited at the house of Jeanne 
Marie's father, and there the girl saw her. The Queen wished to 
make the attractive child of eight years of age her companion, 
but the father refused his consent, and after these incidents 
she became less strict in her youthful religion. Whole days 
were now passed without tliinking of God, just as ungodly 
girls do; truth was not adhered to, and the whole tone of 
her mind became relaxed. She continued to make progress 
in learning, but while mentally advancing, she was morally 
sinking. A half sister, under whose care she was placed^ 

8 
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recalled her by kindness to the path which she had forsaken, 
and at ten years of age she was sent to a Dominican convent 
to be further trained. 

It was there that this girl of ten first saw a Bible, and that 
was perhaps the turning point in her history. The volume 
was found in her chamber, and she says that she spent 
** whole days in reading it, giving no attention to other books, 
or other subjects, from morning to night. .... She com- 
mitted the historical parts entirely to memory." Like the 
reformer Luther, Jeanne perhaps owed both her joys and 
her sorrows on earth to that discovery, and the earnest study 
of the Bible which ensued. It was the means of planting in 
her soul those truths which sustained her amid a thousand 
future trials, even though encumbered by much that was 
human and untrue. 

Again, however, she relapsed. The Bible was put away, 
^d it might have been manifest to those who understand 
the religion of that book, as distinct from that of man, that 
the great change, upon which everything in time and for ever 
depends, had not yet been wrought in that souL The sur- 
face of the pool was rippled ; in its depths, corruption lay as 
before. It was the pains and prayers of her sister that agaui 
recalled Jeanne Marie to a sense of duty, though she con- 
tinued, for some time longer, under the guidance of mere 
natural feeling, and far from cordially yielding to the force of 
truth. Neither the solemnity of a first communion, nor the 
power of conscience, as she grew up to womanhood, could 
change the heart or make her truly wise. She had beauty, 
she had remarkable gifts, and made great progress as a scholar, 
but there was no heavenly power — all was still like gaudy 
garments on the dead. 

At length, however, this versatile girl was roused to think 
of her soul's condition. She reviewed the past ; she thought 
of her waywardness, of her opportunities neglected, of her 
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God forgotten, and now she seems in earnest ^ Alas ! what 
grief I now sustained for having displeased Qod ! what re- 
grets! what exclamations! what tears of sorrow!*^ were 
some of her recorded feelings, and she hastened at length to 
urge forward the real business of this life, that is, prepara- 
tion for the life to come, by consecration to her God. 

But the course which slie pursued was not the right one — 
it was not God's. In the hope of atoning for her sins by 
suffering, she subjected herself to great trials, as if the divine 
atonement were not complete. She resolved, at the same 
time, to enter a convent, as if that could save her souL She 
inscribed the Saviour's name upon paper, and kept it always 
before her — in the hope, that by such methods, she would 
weaken the power of sin; but such poor devices were all 
unavailing. Though serious, she was not Spirit-taught; and 
at the end of about a year, her ardour accordingly cooled once 
more. She had attempted to enter by a gate different from 
the strait one, and, in that attempt, did not enter at all She 
says, " I left off prayer; I became as a vineyard exposed to 
pillage, whose hedges, torn down, gave liberty to all the crea- 
tures to ravage it. ... . All seemed to me to look beautiful 
in my person, but in my declension and darkness, I did not 
perceive that the outward body covered a sinful and fallen 
souL" 

Louis XIV. was at this period the king of France ; and in 
Paris, where Jeanne Marie resided for a time with her father, 
all was pomp and vanity. She caught the reigning spirit, 
and was soon afterwards married, when not quite sixteen 
years of age, to a man of thirty -eight, who gave her a title 
and an ample fortune, but whom she had never seen till just 
three days before their union. She subscribed the marriage 
contract without knowing what it contained, and when such 
an ordinance is thus profaned, can happiness ensue 1 The 
future of this woman will reply. She was one of a crowd 
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"who are unequally yoked, and who therefore find marriage 
only a yoke of bondage. 

No sooner had she reached her home, than she found it 
was to be to her a house of moummg. Though her husband 
was noble, his father had been the architect of his own for- 
tunes, and had earned the title which he bore by success in 
canal-making. Madame Guyon, for that was her new title, 
had, on the other hand, been trained in all the accomplish- 
ments of her day, as well as all the pride and elegance of her 
rank, and her new relatives, though wealthy, wanted what 
she prized more than gold. Her mother-in-law, in particular, 
hated her, persecuted her, set spies upon her, and not merely 
excited her own domestics against Madame Guyon, but to 
some extent alienated even her husband. The results of such 
a marriage as hers, then, are already apparent; she had left 
God out of view, and now she reaps as she had sown. Her 
life became really wretched ; she sometimes quailed even 
before her own domestics, who were instigated to insult her 
by her mother-in-law. 

But this was Gkxl's way of bringing her to himself, and 
fitting her for the sphere which she was at last to occupy in 
life. She at length discovered this, and when she saw his 
hand at work, she began to be truly wise — she became one 
of those whom miseries on earth have warned to flee from 
worse miseries beyond the grave. While she ate the bread of 
sorrow, she was guided to Him who is our peace. While she 
was cut off from intercourse with those whom she loved, and 
' was insulted, reviled, crossed, and thwarted, she was forced 
to look elsewhere for solace, and found it in Him who is ever 
ready to give rest to the weary, and who never saw a sorrow 
which he was not willing to soothe. Amid her tears, she 
sought hope and help on high, and did not seek in vain. 

But while matters were in this condition, the resources of 
the family were diminished by the loss of some property. 
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Madame Ouyon fell sick, moreover, and it seemed probable 
that she would die. Her mother's death soon followed, and 
thus by blow upon blow she was detached from the world, 
and driven to the Rock that is higher than we. She sought, 
and she found what the soul needed — Omnipotence to sus- 
tain, and Omniscience to guide it. 

But though Madame Guyon was thus turned in the right 
direction, she still saw the things of God darkly, and through 
a haze. It was not simple '^ looking unto Jesus," that was 
her guide ; nay, she still had recourse to practices which hin- 
dered her from seeing Him. Books like the *' Imitation of 
Christ," now became her manuals, and from time to time 
incidents occurred, or friendships were formed, which helped 
her on her way; yet her trust was still in herself. She did 
not know the more excellent way of trusting only in the Lord, 
and she confesses in words which multitudes would do well 
to ponder, that she tried to obtain, by efforts made in her 
own strength, what could be obtained only by ceasing from 
all such efforts, and tnisting wholly in God. She was 
delivered, however, from the spirit which prompted these 
self-righteous struggles, and lived to say, ''I could hardly 
hear God or our Lord Jesus Christ spoken of, without being 
almost transported out of myself." 

We are not to suppose, however, that Madame Guyon 
quickly reached that stage. The tendencies of man's nature, 
strengthened by the creed in which she had been reared, long 
kept her looking to self, and not Jesus. Neither sorrow in 
her earthly lot, nor failures in her attempts to make herself 
godly, could teach her the Saviour's simple truth. It was 
some time, therefore, before she discovered that she could be 
saved only by means of faith — faith resting on the pure word 
of God, and on no other foundation — faith taking hold of an 
offered Saviour, and in him finding all that we can ever need. 
She was perplexed, from time to time, by the coimsels of 
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Mends who knew not the simple gospel, because they were 
strangers to the Bible ; but at last she learned to say, " Thy 
name is as precious ointment poured forth," and that name 
now became her strong tower. " I had now no sight," she 
says, " but of Jesus Christ alone. AU else was excluded, in 
order to love with greater purity and energy . . , ." Attracted 
by his power, she was now persuaded that if she gave her- 
self wholly to God her happiness would be safe in his keep- 
ing. She gave herself, and was happy under a hundred 
crosses. 

"The Ray that never yet grew pale, 
That Star that shines within the veil," 

became her light and her joy. 

Madame Guyon was then a little more than twenty years 
of age, and the all-decisive change which had been slowly 
wrought in her heart soon appeared in her life. " I bade 
farewell for ever," she says, "to assemblies which I had 
visited, to plays and diversions, to dancing, to unprofitable 
walks, and pleasure parties. The amusements which are so 
much prized and esteemed by the world now appeared to me 
dull and insipid, — so much so, that I wondered how I ever 
could have enjoyed them." She now employed the affluence 
which remained to her in works of charity and mercy. 
The vicious, of her own sex in particular, were reclaimed. 
The means of subsistence were supplied in cases of temporary 
distress; the poor were visited; the sick were comforted. 
She even compounded medicines and salves to soothe them. 
She had almoners to distribute her bounty without tell- 
ing from whom it flowed, and all the while her language was, 
"It is thy substance; I am only the steward of it." " As a 
steward she was found faithful" 

And we should not omit to mention that Madame Guyon 
now became remarkable as a woman of prayer. So strong, 
or almost insatiable, was her desire for communion with God, 
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that she arose at four o'clock to pray, aud it was all required 
We have seen that lier husband's affections were, in some 
measure, estranged from her by her mother-in-law, and her 
decision in seeking the favour of God widened that estrange- 
ment. Her very devotion became one of the heaviest cliarges 
against her, for at every stage the saint upon his knees 
must be assailed by Satan. The affections of her eldest son 
were also alienated. He openly revolted from her control, and 
thus became the saddest cross which she was called to bear. 
Still, she now knew to whom to flee ; she fled to Him, and if 
she had lost the affections of some for whom she still watched 
and prayed, she was honoured to win others to Christ, to be 
her joy and her crown. 

But he who traces this woman's history with the only safe 
guide, the Bible, in his hand, will see that in some respects 
her faith was still not simple. She often looked inward for 
rest and peace, instead of looking only to the Lamb of God 
and following where he leads. Mortification and penance 
are not always put in their right place by her, — nay, they 
often displace the Saviour, and she is consequently not stead- 
fast. She accordingly yielded again to the attractions of 
Paris ; faith began to waver, and she must either make ship- 
wreck of it, or flee from the scene of danger. She was driven 
from it by the feeling, " This is not my God, and nothing 
else can give me solid pleasure;" and though she only 
escaped from one temptation to encounter another, she learned 
at length to keep nearer to her Sliield. 

In this manner Madame Guyon passed through many 
spiritual changes — now yielding to the world, and made 
wretched there — anon rising from her fall, and rejoicing 
anew. The result was that she learned her own weakness — 
she was taught to depend on Him who alone can " keep the 
city" — she discovered more and more clearly the folly of 
attempting to serve two masters, and the necessity of dying 
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to sin if she would live unto Qod. Withal, however, and 
though there was obviously growth, there was not less ob- 
viously still a defect in her faith. She continued prone to 
seek in her own soul what she could find only in the Saviour's 
finished work ; in other words, she often tried to make the 
evidences of faith serve as its foundation, and that was never 
yet done without entailing weakness on the inner man. 

But after a declension of some duration from the narrow 
way, Madame Guyon was once more restored. She dedicated 
herself anew to Qod ; she struggled forward in her chosen 
path, and we should mark the means employed to stimu- 
late her there. She had been as remarkable for her beauty 
and attractions as she had now become for her mental gifts ; 
but small-pox, of a very malignant type, deprived her entirely 
of that charm. She was so disfigured for a time that she 
resembled a leper ; but the loss did not give pain, — on the 
contrary, she felt " a joy that was unspeakable." The devas- 
tation without was counterbalanced by peace within, and 
Madame Guyon, after her recovery, proceeded to her works of 
faith with far more zest and zeal than before. She had been 
neglected by her mother-in-law during her illness. Her hus- 
band was sick at the same time. She was more bitterly 
assailed than ever. Moreover, her second and favourite sou 
died, so that hope after hope was disappointed ; her gourds 
all withered away, and she was constrained submissively to 
exclaim — 

** StUI, if thou strike me into dnst. 
My soul approves the blow." 

Yet if her sorrows were heavy, her joy proved a counter- 
poise, and the inward peace which she felt even under the 
rod, she describes as sometimes overwhelming. She was 
learning acquiescence in the Sovereign Will, and, as her 
reward, her heart was sometimes filled with peace to over- 
flowing. It was, indeed, some alloy to all this when her hus- 
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boDcl gradged her the time needed for devotion. He allowed 
her but half an hour for prayer and meditation at a time ; 
he even measured it by his watch, and complained when she 
exceeded. She felt this to be a cross, but learned at last that 
she did not need to resort to any particular spot to pray. If 
she was to "pray without ceasing," she must pray in every 
place ; and speaking of her heart as the temple of the Holy 
Qhost, she says, " I learned to pray in that divine retreat, 
and from that time I went no more out.'' She was thus 
entering farther and farther into the meaning of the prayer, 
" Thy will be done," and that brief clause became, in one 
sense, the guide of her life. By trials, and by deaths, she 
was gradually weaned from self and the creature, and pre- 
pared for woes to which all that had yet happened were only 
as a prelude or a name. 

Madame Guyon had a daughter " as dearly beloved as she 
was truly lovely." When three years of age, that child sick- 
ened and died. Her mother had for some time begun to 
regard her as her chief earthly consolation, but she must now 
s.t her affections elsei;<^here ; for the little one " died by the 
hands of Him who was pleased to strip the mother of her 
all" It is said that only diamond dust can polish the 
diamond, and one gem must be reduced to powder that others 
may shine more brightly. The fact finds a parallel in 
spiritual things. To polish His people, and fit them for their 
appointed place in the heavenly temple, the parent's death 
must perfect the child, or the child's the parent. Madame 
Guyon's cliild and father died in the same month, July 1670. 

Yet amid these repeated blows, this woman for a time 
enjoyed great serenity of soul. She had now formally dedi- 
cated herself to God, and sealed a deed in which she solemnly 
took the Saviour as a Saviour to Jier, Though fresh trials 
befell, slie was now borne in peace through them all, and 
could say, "We are found by being lost; we are saved by 
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being destroyed ; we are built up by beiug demolished." 
These are paradoxes, indeed, like the apostle's "sorrowing 
yet always rejoicing;" but the Christian can understand them. 
Selfishness must be demolished ere souls can be built up in 
hoUness and comfort. 

But subsequently to this period, Madame Guyon fell into 
deep spiritual darkness. It appeared as if she were utterly 
forgotten by the Holy One, and for six years she walked in 
great bondage of spirit. She compared herself to Nebuchad- 
nezzar, when he was driven from the dweUings of men to herd 
with wild beasts, and it was during this cloudy time that her 
husband died, leaving her a widow, with three children, at 
the age of twenty-eight ; so that, in a brief period, she was 
wounded in her affections as a daughter, a mother, and a wife. 
These affections were both deep and clinging ; but their 
repeated and sore lacerations were needed as a discipline for 
the sorrows which were still in store. 

The widow now Hved in reth-ement, cherishing her children, 
but still uncheered in soul ; and was compelled to separate 
from her mother-in-law, after having endured a kind of misery 
which would have broken the heart of many a woman. Slie 
tried, however, to gather wisdom from all that happened. 
" I wanted to see and know nothing but Jesus Christ," was 
now her recorded desire ; but she was forced to add, " The 
darkness of an eternal night settled upon my soul. Looking 
upon myself as a victim doomed to destruction, I had not 
the least expectation of emerging from the distressing state 
in which I found myself" 

Now, whence all this? Is the Sun of righteousness, like 
the sun in the firmament, subject to eclipse 1 No ; but we 
behold Him through the fogs and exhalations of our own 
hearts, and hence he appears to be darkened, though in truth 
he is shining, as from eternity he shone. Madame Guyon 
was much in the habit of turning the eye inward. It waa 
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not simply the Cross, it was the effects of it witliiii that she 
often regarded, and she confesses that she had been seeking 
peace or consolation, and trying to repose on these ; but now 
she records, " I might be said to possess, not merely consola- 
tion, but the God of consolation ; not merely peace, but 
the Ood of peace.'* That is the language in which she 
describes her deliverance ; it also p ^ints back to the origin 
of her bondage. 

Though Madame Guyon never left the communion of 
Rome, she abandoned many of its practices. For example, 
she never prayed to the Virgin or the saints, and often spoke 
against the austerities practised, and the forms multiplied by 
Romanism, ns tending to foster mere outward religion. She 
read the Bible, and urged all to do the same. She at last 
held firmly the doctrine of salvation by faith in Christ alone, 
and suffered much for holding it ; but in some respects she 
adhered to Romish ideas, for at one time she thought of retir- 
ing into a convent, there to spend the remainder of her days. 
Her decision, however, was at length against that step, as it 
was also against a second marriage, which was again and 
again proposed to her ; for she had " resolved to be God's 
alone." At a subsequent period she contemplated going as 
a missionary to the heathen, but that proposal also she was 
induced to abandon, and proceeded for a time to Gex, about 
twelve miles from Geneva, there to labour in promoting reli- 
gion among the peasants of that district, in co-operation with 
its bishop. But as she was becoming more and more devoted 
to the Saviour and his complete redemption, she speedily 
came into collision with the men of forms, and routine, and 
spiritual death. 

On her errand of mercy, Madame Guyon had to steal away 
from Paris, lest the king should interfere to prevent her ; and 
in her new sphere her endeavours were abundantly successful 
Many were roused by her zeal to religious earnestness ; 
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indeed, to some extent, a reviyal took place. But the world 
could not calmly look upon such scenes. Her favourite doc- 
trines — salvation by faith alone, present holiness by God's 
Spirit, and entire consecration to his will — could not easUy be 
tolerated where Popery was strong. Persecution arose. Her 
motives and her measures were misrepresented. The bishop 
was timid and time-serving ; and though her life was apostolic, 
her liberality bounded only by her ample resources, and her 
efforts unceasing, all was unavailing — if she would live godly, 
she must suffer persecution. The more simple her faith, or 
the more devoted her soul, the heavier did her trials from 
men become, and Madame Guyon was soon compelled to 
leave Gex. Her doctrine of sanctification by faith caused 
her to be denounced as a heretic, and all her plans of use- 
fulness th^e must be broken up. The Bible had become 
her guide. The Spirit who inspired it, had enabled her, in 
some measure, to feel its power and live by its laws, and that 
will never be tolerated among unholy men. Moreover, she 
urged the reading of the Bible upon others, for she had ex- 
perienced its joy in her own soul, and that caused her to be 
treated as a public offender. In a word, keen persecution 
drove her from Gex, and she was glad to seek safety in some 
other retreat. 

She proceeded to Thonon, a town on the opposite side of 
the lake of Geneva, and began to labour there as she had 
done at Gex, but with the same results. "While she was 
winning souls, and gathering many around her, who had been 
roused to an interest in the one thing needful, her endeavours 
to lead them in the simple way of faith gave offence to those 
in power ; and by slanders against her, by burning the books 
which she circulated, by persecuting her friends, and by other 
means, she was soon compelled to leave Thonon. Her house, 
a solitary cottage, was surrounded, and violence offered to her 
person ; all, in short, that could betoken the malignity of man's 
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dark heart was displayed. By one who was learning, like 
Madame Ouyon, to ''live by the moment,'* these things could 
be endured ; but they shed a lurid light on the character of 
many of those whom she laboured to benefit, by winning 
them to the Saviour, and we cannot but quote here a sentence 
of her own, to depict this hot persecution. " It would be 
difficult for me," she says, ** to enumerate all the acts of 
unkindness and cruelty which were practised towards me. 
The little garden, near my cottage, I had put in order. Per- 
sons came at night and tore it all up, broke down the arbour, 
and overturned everything in it, so that it appeared as if it 
had been ravaged by a body of soldiers. My windows were 
broken. They were dashed through with stones, which fell 
at my own feet All the night long persons walked around 
the house, making a great noise, threatening to break in, and 
uttering personal abuse. I have learned since who put these 
persons upon their wicked work" Madame Guyon was 
forced once more to flee. 

After a short residence at Turin, Grenoble became the next 
retreat of this persecuted wanderer. There also she produced 
a remarkable revival, and in various ways spread the light as 
far as she knew it People flocked to her from far and near. 
Friars, priests, and men of every class hastened to converse 
with her, while not a few welcomed her message. From 
morning to night, she was employed in imparting spiritual 
counsel. By her own wondrous ascendency over men, and 
the blessing of the Spirit of God, she appears to have been 
the means of rousing many to solemn reflection. She advised 
them no longer to rely upon mere observances or upon per- 
sonal merits, but to trust in Christ, and resign themselves to 
God alone. But such unwonted doctrines, in those parts, soon 
provoked persecution as before. She had now become an 
authoress, and her books furnished copious materials for her 
persecution. Some said she was a sorceress, that she attracted 
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souls to her by some magical power, and that all she did was 
by Satanic influence. Others declared that her charities were 
ample only because she used base money. Yet all this time 
she thirsted for the salvation of her fellow-creatures, and so 
strong were her longings, that when they were not gratified, 
she sank under the disappointment as a personal woe. 

Marseilles became the next abode of this aMcted bene- 
Actress of men. She arrived there at ten o'clock in the 
morning, and that very afternoon all was in uproar against 
her. Her removal was immediately demanded, and she was 
soon compelled to withdraw. "Alone in the world," she writes 
again, '^ forsaken of all human help, and not knowing what 
God required of me, I saw myself without refuge or retreat, 
wandering like a vagab<Mid on the face of the earth. . . .* . I 
felt sadly that there was no home for me." 

Now, let it be remembered that this devotee of affection 
was enduring all this because she would do good. It is 
recorded of Audubon the naturalist, that he sometimes sur- 
prised his associates, as they rambled over field and forest, by 
information which seemed to them more than human. It was 
the result of his own intuitive or acquired sagacity, so that 
from the flight or the cry of a bird as it fluttered beside him, 
or fled at his approach, or similar signs, he could announce, 
or seem to predict, what was unknown and unnoticed by 
others. Now, the tact which he had acquired as a student 
of nature, Madame Guyon had acquired in a still higher 
school — she had become wise to detect every token for good, 
and was zealous to follow it up. Like Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague, who caught up the idea of inoculation when she 
saw it practised with success in Turkey, and applied it first 
to her own children, and then helped to introduce it to her 
country, Madame Guyon seized upon all that she thought 
could do good. She threw her whole soul into whatever she 
attempted ; and as she tried to lean wholly on the mighty 
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Arm, her walk through life was sometunes like a grand pro- 
cession — misery before her and happiness behind.* 

Amid these labours of love, then, she was expelled from Mar- 
seilles, and embarked for a port at some distance. She was 
driven, however, by storm to Genoa; and there again she was 
exposed to perils from men, after escaping from those of the 
deep. She travelled from that city to Turin ; thence crossed 
Mount Cenis, on her way to France, and took up her abode 
once more in Paris, where she became more earnest than 
ever in leading souls to the Saviour. His atonement, and 
not the creature's own, became her topic now. But here, as 
before, hot persecutions speedily arose — some of her friends 
were immured in the Bastile ; and it is not improbable that 
she may soon be beside them. As her principles were 
reckoned similar to those of the Puritans of England, such 
doctrines could not be tolerated where Louis XIV. wore a 
crown and Bossuet a mitre. Nay, whoever attempts to follow 
the Lord fully, may expect the hatred and hostility of such 
men, and Madame Guyon was not left without molestation. 
On the contrary, she was again assailed in countless waySi 
The King, the Archbishop of Paris, and some of her own rela- 
tives, all united to repress her efforts, to reduce her to silence, 
or punish her perseverance. She who had been hunted from 
Gex to Thonon, from Thonon to Grenoble, from Grenoble to 
Marseilles, from Marseilles to Genoa, and then back to France, 
her native country, could find no rest even there. Her 
friends were involved in her sufferings. She was treated as 
a heretic ; and at length the Archbishop of Paris asked and 
obtained from the King an order to secure her person. 

Soon after this period, Louis XIV. appealed to the Pope, 
to hasten her condemnation, and Bossuet, " the eagle of 
Meaux," pounced on this persecuted woman with haughty 

* For soma of the incidents mentionod in this and some former chapters, see Dr. 
Todd's " Daughter at ScliooL" 
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dogmatism. Fenelon, Archbishop of Cambray, defended her. 
The kingdom of France became an arena where men con- 
tended regarding Madame Guyon and her favourite doctrine 
of salvation by faith alone; and as one of the steps in the 
conflict, when just recovermg from a severe sickness, she was 
ordered to be confined as a prisoner in the Convent of Ste. 
Marie, in the suburb of Si Antoine. She was treated with 
harshness there, such as not even criminals should receive : 
and for eight months of durance she paid the penalty of 
trying to benefit mankind, or of teaching heavenly truth in 
its simplicity. She wrote, however, from her prison, " Oh, 
the unspeakable happiness of belonging to Jesus Christ ! 
This is the true balm which sweetens the pains and sorrows 
that are inseparable from the present life ; '' and she needed 
the consolation which she gave. Nor was she deserted in 
the dark day ; nay, she could say, " The satisfaction and even 
joy which I felt in being a prisoner and in fiuflfering for 
Christ were inexpressible." She often embodied her sorrows 
or her joys in verse, and on this occasion she sang — 

"Love constitutes my crime, 

For this they keep me here; 
Imprisoned thus so lon^ a time 

For Him I hold so dear. 
And yet I am, as when I came, 
The subject of this lioly flame." 

The surviving daughter of this sufferer was heiress to a 
large share of her father's wealth. Her hand was in conse- 
quence sought by not a few, and, during her mother's im- 
piisonment for the truth, an attempt was made to effect a 
marriage between that daughter and an unprincipled noble- 
man. The child had been torn from the parent, and during 
all her imprisonment, she did not even know where her 
daughter resided. In the hope of hurrying on the union^ the 
King was induced to signify his desire that it should proceed ; 
•but though Madame Guyon might be immured in a cell, 
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shattered in hctolth, and prevented from doing good to those 
^irhom she loved better than they loved themselves, she could 
neither be bribed nor scared to smile upon wickedness — the 
royal will was nothing to her when it was contrary to God's. 
Sbe might have been set free if she would have given her 
consent to the betrothment ; but she declared that she could 
not buy lier liberty by sacrificing her daughter, and her op- 
position at length prevailed. 

About this time !Madame Guyon addressed a letter to the 
Confessor of King Louis, the famous Pere La Cliaise, in the 
hope of inducing him to promote her release; but it was 
vain : it was only another portion of the great lesson which 
she loved to learn — to say and to feel, " Thy will be done." 
The air which she breathed in her cell was stifling, for it was 
now the month of June, and she tells that it seemed like a 
stove ; but though she was there taken dangerously ill, all 
applications for relief led only to taunts and prolonged op- 
pression. Yet, in her own view, such sufferings were needed 
to fulfil the Scriptures. In ancient times, men were perse- 
cuted because they held the unity of God against paganism 
and its " lords many." In Christian times, men began to be 
hated and persecuted for the sake and the name of God our 
Saviour ; but, in these last times, Madame Guyon thought that 
there must be martyrs and confessors for the Holy Ghost. The 
purity which He produces, the sanctification of man's whole 
nature, and the glorifying of Jesus by making his people like 
him, could not be tolerated by godless men. Kings and arch- 
bishops banded to repress that work, just as priests and 
rulers combined to put the Holy One to death ; and, solem- 
nized by such thoughts, their prisoner continued to suffer in 
silence : she even took her sufferings with joy, for she adored 
the Hand which used them for her perfecting. She could 

" Confcsfl Ilim liRbteoos in Iiis Just decrees, 
Lore what he loTcd, and l«t his pleasure please.*' 

9 ■ 
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Even the walls of a prison could not limit, tliey could 
scarcely even lessen, the influence of Madame Guyon. It 
penetrated into all spheres. It entered the very palace of 
Versailles, and produced a reformation in some seminaries, 
convents, and similar places. Even Madame de Maintenon, 
who is believed to have been privately married to Louis, 
felt the ascendency of Madame Guyon ; for a time the royal 
favourite seemed willing to learn wisdom from her lips. In- 
deed, she could not even spend a day for rest during her 
journey ings, without becoming a centre of wholesome influ- 
ence. At Dijon, for instance, she was the means of aw^iken- 
ing, in not a few, an interest in the soul on such an occasion ; 
and tliough persecution soon seized upon the members of her 
little flock, their conduct made it apparent once more that 
she wielded a wondrous power. Had not the truth of God. 
as she told it, been repressed by the violence of men, France 
might have witnessed a wide-spread revival. 

It is scarcely possible to tell how intense was the hatred 
which Madame Guyon drew forth. The outcries against her 
were sometimes loud and revengeful, and, as she could not 
be silenced, attempts were made to destroy her. One of her 
servants was bribed to give her poison, and she sufiered ex- 
quisite bodily pain as the result By the prompt assistance 
of her physicians, she recovered ; but her servant disap- 
peared, and she never afterwards saw him. She got posses- 
sion of documents which implicated others besides the menial, 
but they were never molested, though for seven years after 
that attempt upon her life she suffered from its effects ; and 
such was another instalment of her reward for spreading the 
truth of God, and seeking to bless the souls of men ! 

But a crisis was at hand, for this devoted woman could no 
longer be tolerated. After her release from imprisonment, 
she proceeded to seek the good of men as before, and the 
King grew incensed. He appointed a committee to examine 
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ber and her books ; but the members could not agree on her 
puuishment, or even decide that she deserved to be punished 
at all, and she escaped. While she was at Paris, the whole 
dty seemed convulsed, and such was the violence of men, 
that she was not safe to go at large — she had to be concealed 
from their fury. But her place of secrecy was detected, and 
she was once more arrested. For three days she was detained 
for a decision as to her future lot ; and so great was the fer- 
ment, or the fear of her influence, that she was now commit- 
ted, a close prisoner, to the celebrated Castle of Vincennes-s 
a place scarcely less notable than the BastUe for its atrocities^ 
and its deeds of suffering and of bloodshed. This step was 
the result of an arrangement between the King, Madame do 
Maintenon, and the Archbishop of Paris, instigated, perhaps, 
by Bossuct, then the strongest soul in France, with the ex- 
ception of Madame Guyon. 

In her prison she had the attendance, for some time, of a 
godly servant ; and such was her joy at this date, that she 
sometimes seemed like a little bird which the Lord had 
placed in a cage, and which had nothing to do but to sing. 
The peace within shod brightness upon all around her ; and, 
in her prison, Madame Guyon composed many a hymn which 
still remains to console the afflicted, as it soothed the sorrows 
of her dreary cell. She literally sang for joy. 

She was not permitted, however, long to enjoy the society 
even of a servant. After being for nine months a prisoner at 
Vincennes, she was transferred to Vaugirard, another pris(m 
near Paris, while her servant remained in her former cell ; and 
thus were they, in their loneliness, thrown more than ever on 
the mercy of Him who said, " Lo, I am with you alway." 
At Vaugirard Madame Guyon continued a prisoner for up- 
wards of two years. In September 1698 she was transferred 
to the BastUe, and that abode of the wretched became vocal, 
for a time^ with ber hymns and her happinefla. While at 
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Vaugirard she had contrived to do good to earnest souls ivs 
before ; but her persecutors now took measures to reduce her 
to utter silence, — ^at least a curate was set over her, with- 
out whose consent she was solemnly bound to receive no 
visits, to hold no conversations^ and to write no letters. It 
may surely be said that the bitterness of death is past at 
length with Madame Guyon. 

But her misery extended to all who were connected with 
her. One of her sons was a lieutenant in the King's Guards, 
and, without any imputation except that he was his mother's 
son, he was removed. To crush that mother's heart, a king 
stooped from his throne to blight the prospects and tarnish 
the good name of her son. Moreover, her writings were now 
condemned as "false, rash, impious^ heretical, and tending to 
renew the errors of Luther and Calvia" Many of them had 
been circulated in a religious institution of St. Cyr ; but the 
bishop of the diocese personally made search for them through 
the apartments of the seminary, and swept them utterly 
away. It appeared as if there were contamination in all that 
she touched. 

For four years did this woman remain immured in the 
Bastile for her religion. That peiiod is believed to have been 
one of entirely solitary confinement ; and thus was she cut 
off from all that affection clung to — all that her soul yearned 
for; she had literally no companion but her God. Her 
activities were cramped ; her means of intercourse with others 
were so restricted, that she could communicate with them 
only by stealth ; and she would have been wretched indeed 
had her enemies possessed the power to block up the way to 
the throne of grace. But while that continued open she was 
happy, and wrote from one of her prisons to say that she had 
no fear of anything but of being left to herself While God 
was with her, neither imprisonment nor death had any ter- 
rors; and where some of the bravest of this world's men havo 
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quailed, where others have sunk into premature decay, and 
where yet others became raging maniacs or vacant imbeciles, 
Madame Ouyon was kept in perfect peace. She stood erect 
amid the universal wreck. 

But she was liberated at length, in the year 1702, when in 
the fifty-fourth year of her age, and proceeded from her prison 
to the abode of her daughter, who was now married, with her 
parent's sanction, to the Count de Vaux. Yet even there 
she could not remain without molestation. Earnest souls 
still- gathered around her, and she was soon banished from 
Paris to Blois on the Loire, about one hundred miles south- 
west from the capital From that period till the time of her 
death, which took place in the year 1717, shecontinued to labour 
as before, though in a more limited sphere. Her health was 
completely broken by her various sufferings and her repeated 
imprisonments ; so that in leaving her cell she did not leave 
the cross behind her, for her maladies had brought her to the 
verge of the grave. Moreover, it is believed that she was 
still closely watched; yet all could not mar her spiritual joy. 
" As for me," — these are her words at this period, — " all my 
wisdom consists in following Christ, in his simple and lowly 
appearauce and conduct." . . . . '* All that I know is, that 
God is infinitely holy, righteous, and happy ; that all good- 
ness is in him ; and that as to myself, I am nothing." .... 
" If I am saved at last, it will be the free gift of God, since 
I have no worth and no merit of my own." She had proved 
to the letter the truth of her own words — 

" By safreiitiffs only can we know 
The nature of the life we live ;'* 

but, amid them all, she found strength in her God ; and, 
welcoming the cross which the Saviour bade her carry, work- 
ing for him to the last, and constantly bearing about with 
her the d}dng of the Lord, she passed onward to the home 
where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are cit 
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rest. Before she departed, her persecutors, Harlai, Archbishop 
of Paris, Bossuet, Louis XIV., and others, had gone before 
lier; as had Archbishop Fenelon, her most powerful sup- 
porter, the Duke of Beauvilliers, and other friends, who had 
endured imprisonment or disgrace for her sake. At the age 
of sixty-nine, on the 9th of July 1717, this worn-out child of 
God was removed to her Father's home on higli. 

We have already very often referred to the influence of 
woman on the lot of man. In her own sphere her power is 
unspeakable ; and Madame Guyon's history exemplifies all 
that can be said upon that subject. It proclaims what godly 
mothers may accomplish, not merely among the young 
whom they train, but among all with whom they associate. 
Like the mild and genial suns of spring thawing the 
remains of winter, Christian womanhood may soften and 
subdue where other and firmer influences would repel. She 
cannot convert ; that is the Spirit's work. She cannot 
mollify godless men like Louis XIV., or win a haughty dog- 
matist like Bossuet, or silence a bigot and a time-server like 
Harlai ; but she can lodge in the mind powers and mfluences 
which check what they cannot transform, or repress what 
they cannot renew ; and society would be sweetened, its tears 
would be fewer, and its joys more copious, were these influ- 
ences more commonly put forth. 

But let us glance for a moment longer at the position of 
this woman, and her mighty power over man. She main- 
tained a controversy with Bossuet, at that time the most 
gifted mind in France, and neither quailed before his power 
nor trembled at his threats. She enlisted Fenelon on the 
side of truth. She so far roused the hostility of a king, who 
lived in gross and open sin, that he imprisoned, banished, 
and meanly persecuted a woman ! Moreover, her poetry, 
though peculiar, like her creed, has received the admiration: 
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of a judge so competent as William Cowper ; and at this 
iDoment her influence seems not unlikely to be revived in 
this and other lands. Living, wherever she went she diffused 
blessings. Dead, she still speaks. Poor, persecuted captive 
as she was, she made a monarch's throne uneasy ; his brow 
ached beneath his diadem, because the devoted Madame 
Guyon was at work and at large in his dominions. Oh, the 
cowardice of guilt — the heroism of holine3s when upheld by 
God's right arm ! 

lleference has been made to the creed of this sufferer, and 
we are far from undertaking its defence. Her views as to 
"the annihilation of self — as to the perfection of man on 
earth — as to " Pure Love," that is, love to God, even in the 
act of destroying us, and similar subjects, were at least ex- 
treme—not fu tally abused by her, but sure to be perverted 
by many of her followers. Her tendency t<» look inward 
rather than to the Cross, has also been named as her fault ; 
and there were views which she held which few would ven- 
ture to defend. But it was not in these that her strength 
lay. it was in her firm grasp of the Bible. It was in hold- 
ing tenaciously by the simple words, " Christ is the way, the 
truth, and the life." It was by merging her will in God's, 
and seeking to know it, first in his word, and then in his 
providence. It is, in short, in such tenets as the following 
that we are to seek the secret of her wondrous power : ^' At 
every period of our progress, however advanced it may be, 
our life is derived from God, through Christ, and for Christ. 
The most advanced souls are those who are most possessed 
with the thoughts and the presence of Christ. Any other 
view would be extremely pernicious. It would be to snatch 
from tlie faithful eternal life, which consists in knowing the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ, his Son, whom he has sent." 
Let these tenets be held, and men's souls are safe. Let them 
be rejected, and corruption, guilt, and misery must reign. 
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There is no real antidote to woe but the truth as it is in 
Jesna, and the gloiy which it reveals. 

— ^A sublime speculation has led some to believe that in the 
outskirts of creation, the work of world-making is stUl in 
progress. The Almighty Artificer is framing new globes out 
of the nebular matter which crowds the illimitable void. On 
such a speculation we need offer no opinion here : it belongs 
to the region of fancy rather than of science. But, in the 
new creation, we know and are assured that the work is ad- 
vancing from hour to hour in thousands of souls. We have 
seen an instance in the case of Madame Guyon ; and while 
exposed, like her, to the trials of earth, we cannot but admire 
the means, manifold and peculiar, employed for advancing 
that work Exercises of conscience, deep and strong even 
in infancy — a rash marriage, and thereafter wretchedness and 
bondage — oppression from those who should have loved her 
— the loss of beauty by small-pox, and the loss of children 
and friends by death — the alienation of affection by malignity 
— persecution for the truth's sake — first one prison, then 
another, then a third, then a fourth, and, finally, banishment 
from her home till she died — behold only a few of the stages 
by which the new creation grew in beauty in the soul of 
Madame Guyon. Thus was her heart prepared to be a temple 
of the Holy Ghost Thus did she learn that God in Christ 
is Love in all his ways. 

And would any one follow this aflSicted believer as she fol- 
lowed Christ ] Would any one understand how He tempers 
the furnace, and sits over the ore in the crucible till he sees his 
own image reflected there 1 Then should the choice be early 
made ; — ^if not made already, it should be made now — and that 
choice is between self and the Saviour — between sin and 
holiness — between death and life for ever. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MAKOV FHLirON, MAPAMB BOLAND — TUB BEYOLUTIOiriST AKD TUB 

GUILLOTINE. 



** God of the thunder! from whote cloudy leat 
The fleiy winds of desolation flow; 
Father of vengeance! that with purple feet, 
Like a full wine-presa, tread'st the world below ; 
The embattled armies wait thy siRii to slay, 
Nor springs the son of havoc on his foe. 
Nor withering Famine walks his blasted way. 
Till thou the guilty land hast sealed for woe." 



"The Reign of Terror," during the first Frencli Revolution, 
formed one of the most atrocious epochs in the history of 
man. Marat, Danton, Robespierre, and other sanguhiary 
chiefs, then shed blood like water ; they were the heads of a 
faction emphatically styled, " The Blood Drinkers." Anarchy 
mimicked the functions of law. Tribunals, presided over by 
fiendish men, consigned whole hecatombs to death ; and 
mobs, as fierce and bloodthirsty as the hyena or the tiger, 
were not slow to carry into effect the decrees of the ruthless 
judges. The only respite enjoyed amid those scenes of blood, 
when every man feared his brother, was when two of the 
tyrants engaged in a struggle for ].>ower with each other, and 
when, as in the case of Robespierre and Danton, the one sent 
the other to the guillotine. Much has been written regard- 
ing those terrible scenes ; but they liave never yet been de- 
scribed. History affords no parallel to them, except, perhaps, 
the scenes which were witnessed within the walls of Jeru- 
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salein, when tlie Roman armies besieged it, and when that 
long-doomed city was tottering to its fall. 

Manon Phupon occupied a conspicuous place among 
these wild outbreaks of savage hatred ; and a glance at her 
history may teach us how to estimate the highest exaltation 
when separated from peace-speaking truth, Man is then like 
a ship tossed upon a stormy sea, without either a pilot or a 
helm, — at the mercy of the first rock or the first wave which 
strikes it. 

She was bom in Paris in the vear 1756, and was the 
daughter of an engraver there. She tells us that her origin 
was obscure, and that her father lost the little which he pos- 
sessed by gambling and want of economy. From her own 
accoimt, it is easy to infer that his life was opposed to what 
is lovely and of good report, so that Manon's early training, 
and the scenes with which she was too familiar, were such 
as to imperil her best interests for all time and all eternity. 
At an early age, however, she manifested powers of great 
vigour, and cultivated them with an ardour and a decision 
which surprise us in one so young. She did not remember 
having learned to read, so early did she acquire that power. 
Books and flowers were her young passion ; and had she 
been guided by the wisdom which never leads astray, her 
life might have been as happy as it proved to be exquisitely 
wretched, ere a violent death hurried her to an unhonoured 
grave. Her choice was one which infallibly led to woe, 

Manon Phlipon obtained a copy of Plutarch's Lives when 
she was only eight years of age, and thenceforward became a 
devotee to freedom, as it had been contended and died for by 
some of Plutarch's worthies. The Greeks and Romans be- 
came her models, as if nothing higher had been made known 
on earth ; and her studies were now a curious compound of 
Brutus and beautiful flowers, of Pericles and exquisite 
music. She was, in truth, one of those precocious creatures, 
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whose powers were so early developed — like flowers prema- 
turely in bloom — that it might have been predicted she 
would rank among those whose minds are speedily worn out 
Yet it was not so. Throughout all her life her vigour re- 
mained ; and she was as indiscriminate as she was insatiable 
regarding the books which she studied. A Treatise on 
Algebra, or a work on Mystical Theology, the Christian 
Scriptures, and Mohammed's Koran, were all alike welcome, 
and apparently all alike relished. She says that it was a high 
festival for her to enter upon a new study ; and her own 
account of her passionate love for such pursuits at once ex- 
plains the eminence which she reached, and makes us regret 
that her studies v;ore so ill directed. 

The truth of God had little share in the formation of her 
opinions. Manon Phlipon says, indeed, that she read the 
Old and New Testaments when a child, but adds, that she 
would have read the Koran with the same earnestness ; and 
lier ardent mind was thus never disciplined by those truths 
which could have satisfied all her cravings, corrected her wild 
impulses, or guided her highest soarings. That mind, no 
doubt, was all a-glow, so early as her seventh year, with the 
admiration of certain accompaniments of religion — its music, 
its external decorations, its retreats from the world, and its 
romantic incidents. Had the admiration of these been fitted 
to purify the soul, this girFs would have been pure indeed : 
as it was, she only strove to be her own Saviour ; and no 
one, who knows the truth regarding Him, will wonder tliough 
she failed, or only became superstitious. She grew scnipu- 
lous, and, for a time, would not speak, nor read, nor scarcely 
even look, lest she should sin. Slie longed for martyrdom, 
to waft her, as she dreamed, to glory in the skies — it was 
another phase of emotion, and emotion was Elysium to 
>iaiion Phlipon. In short, all that she did, even from her 
early years, was in extremes. It was a noble mind struggling 
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for some object adequate to its vast desires ; and had she 
been led to Him who is " altogether lovely," she would have 
been blessed indeed. As it was, she chose the broad road 
instead of the narrow one. She followed human lights in- 
stead of the heavenly ; and her whole career is a painful 
illustration of the results of that early error. 

Let us notice, accordingly, what befelL Manon soon dis- 
covered that such a course as she pursued could bring no 
repose to her eager, soaring spirit ; nay, she quickly learned 
to despise all that she had been calling religion. It might 
captivate her imagination, she says, but it did not penetrate 
into her heart. It might amuse, excite, or absorb for a time ; 
but, like all excitement, it ended in depression, and she soon 
cast the whole utterly away. Supposing that the phantoms 
which she had been pursuing were all that religion had to 
offer, she soon discarded the whole as unworthy of her re- 
gard : they had proved to her only what the mirage of the 
desert proves to the thirsty traveller, who reaches the spot 
where he hoped to find a lake, only to sink and die of 
exhaustion. There is enough in the Bible to answer the 
question — " What is truth 1 " — through all its wide ramifica- 
tions. There are consolations there for the aching heart. 
There is strength there for the bruised reed. There is light 
there for the dark soul. There is grandeur there for the 
most majestic mind ; but this ardent girl never discovered 
these things, and she cast away all that she knew of religion, 
because she deemed it priestcraft, or reckoned it a baser 
thing than what she found among her idols, the heroes of 
antiquity. She speaks of " the charlatanism of the priests, 
the ridiculous nature of their stories, the absurdity of their 
mysteries," and so became an unbeliever I It was, however, 
the unbelief of a most perfect ignorance. 

But a single sentence in the life of this girl will make this 
matter clear. She says, " It is in religion as in many other 
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liuman institutions, it does not change the dispositions of 
man. On the contrary, religion assimilates itself to his 
nature ; it is dignified or weak, just as man is." "Now, that 
is true of all human religions, and of all the corruptions of 
God's. But does the soul welcome the truth as it is in 
Jesus ] Does it feel his love unto death ] Then all things 
are made new. Its primary truth actually is what this 
woman wanted — "it changes the dispositions of man" (2 Cor. 
V. 17). He is lifted from liis degradation. The image of 
God is restored to his soul. The strong and indomitable 
will of such minds as Manon Phlipon's can be controlled by 
no power but that of God's, but he can control it ; and his 
instrument for doing so ever is, his own constraining love. 
That raises man from his misery and his shame, instead of 
permitting him to drag down the tnith to his own corrupting 
level. 

But having abandoned the forms of religion, in which for 
some time she had taken delight, and having nothing sub- 
stantial to substitute in their place, Manon Phlipon soon 
dropped all regard for her creed. " She went to mass, and 
she confessed" — but all was a mockery, she acknowledges, 
worn for the sake of appearances, and consequently unfit 
cither to satisfy or transform her soul. And after hav- 
ing thus become an unbeliever, what did this enthusiastic 
girl adopt in place of religion ] She became the companion 
and admirer of the infidel, Paine, who was at that time in 
Paris. At the age of fourteen, she had wept because she was 
neither a Spartan nor a Roman, and her heaven now became 
the Elysium where she expected to meet Brutus and Cato, 
and other Romans — her inspiring hope was to be for ever 
with them ; and thus did she try to fill up the yawning void 
of a spirit created for nobler things. She lived, however, to 
feel the worthlessness of all her dreams about glory, liberty, 
and her country. About the age of seventeen, this enthue'- 
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astic young woman, when roaming from object to object in 
quest of a centre of repose for her restless heart, took to 
writuig sennons. " The love of our neighbour" was one o£ her 
topics. Had it been first on the love of the Saviour, how 
different might her life have been, from what we shall forth- 
with see it was ! 

Such, then, had been the training of Manon Phlipon, when 
she became the wife of Jean Marie Boland de la Platier. 
She had lost, about the same time, her mother and her little 
fortune, and was reduced to a state of great indigence. But 
Boland, who had known her father, set her free from her 
diflficulties, and gave her at once a competency, a home, and 
a new name. He belonged to an ancient family in France, 
which, like many others, had been reduced by prodigality. 
At one period he applied for a patent of nobility — a step 
which was not forgotten amid the wild and bloody excesses of 
the approaching Bevolution. He was a man of some learning 
— an author — of intense power of application, and possessed 
of many of the gifts likely to be useful amid the scenes which 
were at hand. For some time after their marriage, Boland 
and his wife lived near Lyons, where he held a public oflSce 
connected with manufactures, but he was sent to Paris to nego- 
tiate some business relating to his department, and his wife 
accompanied him thither, when the premonitions of the 
Bevolution were already apparent. She at least had long 
been intoxicated with the love of change. Liberty, as the 
word was then understood, had now become an overmastering 
passion with her ; and when she saw the men who wrought 
out their theories with the prodigious power of that period, 
in Conventions and Constituent Assemblies, in prisons, on 
scaffolds, and beneath the guillotine, she became liore im- 
passioned stilL She hurried to their meetings. Mirabeau 
and others became the idols of her admiration. Power, 
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courage, probity, skill, were what she fancied she saw and 
what she really admired, in those men, and from these she in- 
ferred their eventual success. 

Having once felt the stimulus of these scenes, it was not 
easy for such a spirit as Madame Roland's to return to the 
quietude of provincial life, but her husband was soon trans- 
ferred to Paris as a representative of the people. He was a 
member of the Constituent Assembly, and in due time rose 
to a high position. He was appointed Minister of the In- 
terior, and thus virtually acquired the power of controlling 
or directing the whole kingdom of France. Amid the shak- 
ings of those times, he was at one period obliged to resign 
the seals of office ; but his services could not be dispensed 
with, and he was soon replaced in power. 

Manon Phlipon, the daughter of an engraver, — the girl who 
at one period was her own and her parent's only ser\^ant, — is 
thus elevated to the cabinet of a Minister of State. One of 
those wondrous changes, wrought out by Him who raises 
up and who puts down, has conducted her from the lowest 
to the highest position ; and she is now in the element which 
she loved. Her active mind finds an outlet for all its energies ; 
her passion for liberty can be indulged more and more. She 
addresses by turns the King of France, the Pope, and the 
Convention. Her intercourse with revolutionists need scarcely 
be checked. Slie assists her husband in his cabinet. She sug- 
gests some of his plans. She writes some of bis state papers. 
But her own estimate of her position is on record: "Roland 
without me," she says, "would not have been a worse ruler; his 
activity, his knowledge, and his probity, would all have availed 
for that : but toith me he produced a deeper sensation, because 
I threw into his writings that mixture of power and of pleas- 
antness, of reason and of sentiment, which perhaps do not 
belong to any but a sensible woman, endowed with a sound 
bead. I framed with delight those portions which I thought 
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would be useful, and I found more pleasure in doing so than 
if I had been known as their author. I am greedy of happi- 
ness : I find it in the good which I do, and have no need of 
glory." She elsewhere tells that she had " as much firmness 
as her husband, with more suppleness ; her energy took a 
milder form than his, but it rested upon the same principles." 
She adds : " I shock less, and I penetrate better." 

Such, then, has Manon Phlipon becoma She is sitting at 
the right hand of royalty, for the King of France was still 
permitted to live. She is dictating letters which shall direct 
a king, or preparing state papers which shall improve or con- 
vulse one of the mightiest of the European states. Once 
each week she entertains all the ministers of France at her 
hotel. She guides them by her suggestions, and takes part, 
through a very thin veil, in their discussions. She cannot 
warp her husband, for he is as bent upon change as she ; 
but she renders him more impressive — more able to strike or 
to save. He discharges the arrow; but she has first fixed 
the plume which shall guide the point right to the mark. 
Such was her ascendency, that she was even called " The 
Queen of France," for it was known to all what influence she 
exerted. She was, in truth, a power, and was pronounced 
" the strongest and truest heart of the Revolution." In the 
year 1792, she appeared at the bar of the National Conven- 
tion to give some information which was needed, and spoke 
with such dignity and grace that she was hailed and hon- 
oured as a member for the day. Moreover, she was eulogised 
by Fox in the British House of Commons ; and though she 
says that she had no need of glory, she actually had as much 
as it was easy for any mind to bear. She was even deemed the 
head of her party in France, and honoured in that character. 

And is not this another example of amazing exaltation ? 
Tried by the world's standard, and if man had no eternity, 
we might pronounce Madame Boland one of the most trium- 
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pliant of all adventurera, one of tJio most favoured of tbe 
daughters of men. And up to this point she was so, on the 
world's principles. But the picture has a reverse, and let us 
study it Even a heathen has been at some pains to teach 
us that we should call no man happy till his death. What, 
then, shall wo say of Madame Roland 1 

Amid the heavings of her day — those heavings which she 
helped largely to increase — her husband was driven from 
power, proscribed and marked for death by factions yet more 
fierce than his own. He had to flee from Paris, after skulk- 
ing like a criminal or an outlaw, to escape from the ferocity 
of some with whom he had formerly laboured in the work of 
revolution. Robespierre, Danton, and others were rising to 
the ascendant, and Roland's neck must be one of the steps 
by which they mount. He escaped, however, but it was by 
a hair's-breadth. One evening he was warned that armed 
men were watching his house, and he was advised to elude 
them in disguise. The Minister of the Interior of France 
submitted, and proceeded to put on the dress of a peasant. 
The bonnet, however, was not large enough, and he in a pas- 
sion cast aside the garb prepared for him. " I am ashamed/' 
he cried, ^^ of the part which you make me act. I wish 
neither to disguise myself, nor to leave my house. If they 
desire to assassinate me, let it be here. I owe this example 
of courage, and I will give it" Such was a portion of the 
price which Roland and his wife had to pay for power. They 
had acted as if the mind of Qod were not needed to guide us 
in the management of liis own world. They forgot that they 
were " but men ;" and because they had declined the wisdom 
of the heavenly Counsellor, they are from this hour to their 
dying day, to know something of the terrible woe^ " I will 
laugh at your calamity; I will mock when your fear cometh." 

But Roland for a time escaped, and his wife became the 
victim. His former colleagues remembered her ascendency. 

10 
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Some of them had been galled by her imperious treatment of 
them^ and the time for revenge has arrived. She has hitherto 
heard only eulogiums ; she is now to draw forth tears. The 
wife of the first republican minister of France is about to be 
sacrificed to the idol which she adored — the thing which was 
then called Liberty. She is going to die at the base of its 
statue. 

On the 31st of May 1793, Kobespierre, her former friend^ 
signed an order for her arrest, and Madame Boland was cast 
'nto prison. But she soon won the regards of her keepers, 
and was indulged with flowers, books, music, and writing 
materials — all that she knew to ask for, in order to minister 
to such a mind in such a place ! She thus succeeded, in 
some measure, in sweetening her lot, though uncertainty for 
a time regarding her husband, anxiety about an only child, 
and sorrow for liberty trampled in the dust, pressed heavily 
upon her heart. The flowers, which she trained to clamber 
round the gratings of her dungeon, her books and her friends, 
could ill remove such loads. 

It was in that dungeon that she began to write her me- 
moirs, and page after page was smuggled from the prison by 
a friend. In one page her buoyant youth, in the next her 
gloomy dungeon ; at one place her hotel, as -the wife of a 
minister of France, and at another the scafibld, as the close 
of her mortal career, pass before us, and the whole is a 
melancholy memorial of a mind wrecked and ruined ; but 
devoid, as far as appears to mortal eye, of one single element 
of true grandeur — the grandeur which connects the soul with 
its Original Were it possible to convince man by such de- 
monstrations, how vain, how utterly insufficient are all human 
substitutes for God, that demonstration would be complete 
in the case of Madame Eoland. 

*' Affection feeds 
Sometimes on flowers; how oft on weeds! '*— 
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and is not the whole world as worthless as a weed, when man 
in his folly would put it in the place of " Qod over all, blessed 
for ever 1 " 

On one occasion, Madame Roland was permitted to leave 
her prison ; she was formally discharged, and hurried to her 
home in the hope of embracing her daughter. But the whole 
was an illusion, or an artifice of fiendish cruelty, to wound 
her soul more vitally still, for she was seized again ere shd 
could cross the threshold of her abode, and in spite of her 
tears and entreaties, was conveyed to her second prison, the 
receptacle of the lost and abandoned women of Paris. In 
that terrible home, she was compelled to be familiar with 
sights and sounds which shocked and outraged her beyond 
what can be told ; and it was now that her strong nature be- 
gan, for a little, to bend before the storm. She wrote to 
Robespierre a half-suppliant letter, but proudly tore it after 
it was finished, and then formed the purpose of taking away 
her o^Ti life. A farewell letter was written to her husband ; 
her will was made ; — and such scenes in the life of one who 
stood so lately on the pinnacle of earthly greatness are 
now pre-eminently touching. She confesses that she was 
"heart-broken." In one of her letters she says, " Farewell : 
I live only to detach myself from life." She wished to rob 
her enemies of the pleasure of destroying her, and therefore 
determined to destroy herself — "to die free in chains." She 
said that she was going to the divinity for an asylum against 
the injustice of man, and resorted evermore to the old Romans 
for models to encourage her in the deed. At first, she thought 
of dying by starvation ; but that might lead only to her more 
speedy execution. Opium was therefore thought of; but a 
friend, whom she took into her confidence, advised her rather 
to wait for death than inflict it on herself She was convinced 
by such persuasions ; the thought of self-murder was aban- 
doned, and Madame Roland, her eulogists say, resolved to 
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display this new form of heroism, " not with the transports of 
an enthusiast seeking martyrdom, but with the cahn resolution 
of a sage who is fulfilling a duty." 

On the 3l8t of October 1793, this revolutionist was trans- 
ferred to the Conciergerie, where she was interrogated ; and 
on the 10th of November, she appeared before one of the re- 
volutionary tribunals. On the previous night, she summoned 
up all her courage, and concentrated all her powers to prepare 
her defence ; but on her trial she was outraged by her ensan- 
guined judges, as indeed she had been condemned before she 
was heard. When her sentence, death by the guillotine, was 
announced, she exclaimed, " You judge me worthy to share 
the lot of the great men whom you have butchered. I will 
try to carry to the scaffold a courage like that which they 
displayed." She might weep in her cell, as she did weep 
copious tears, when womanhood asserted its claims, but before 
the ruffians who insulted her she was intrepid and courageous; 
and who would not weep with this disconsolate and heart- 
broken woman, all the more becaUse nothing appears in what 
she said or did, to indicate that she knew the secret-place of 
strength — the asylum of the soul — that Bock which is higher 
than we ! 

From that time, Madame Rolapd seemed to be above 
death. She no longer thought of poison, but of a public 
sacrifice to what she deemed freedom. Her trials had stamped 
her countenance with melancholy, but there was nothing to 
betoken either excitement or fear. She spoke through the 
grating of her prison to some of her fellow-prisoners; and one 
of them who escaped, has described her conversation as a 
marvel Her language is said to have been a kind of music 
She might weep at the remembrance of her husband and her 
daughter, but she was firm notwithstanding; and when she 
returned from her trial to the prison, at the sight of the other 
prisoners she drew her hand, in jest, across her throat, to tell 
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them by an action what her sentence was— death by behead- 
ing. She accordingly perished in the month of November 
1793. 

As she was conveyed, with other condemned persons, from 
the prison to the place of execution, she was greeted with 
the cruel cry, " To the guillotine, to the guillotine ! " An 
aged companion on the same cart, we})t sore, and Madame 
Eoland attempted to comfort him. She should have died 
first, in terms of the sentence ; but to spare her companion 
the pain of seeing her blood flow on the scaffold, she gave 
him the precedence, and persuaded the executioner to adopt 
her views. Having mounted the scaffold, wliich was erected 
at the base of a colossal statue of Liberty, in the Place de la 
Concord, she bowed to the figure, exclaiming, "O Liberty, 
Liberty, how many crimes are committed in thy name!" 
then resigned herself to the executioner, and in a few seconds 
her head rolled into the basket placed to receive it. Her body 
was thrown into the common ditch at Clamart.* 

And thus perished one who had risen by force of character, 
from one of the obscurest stations of life to the highest point 
which a subject can reach. We have seen that she was even 
called a queen, as she held in her hands, to a large extent, 
the control of a kingdom. But the baseless fabric fell, and 
she was buried in its ruins — she sank like a meteor suddenly 
extinguished by a tempest which itself has helped to raise. 
Is it not true that 

"The spider's most attenuated thread 
Is cord, is cable, to man's tender tie 
To eartlily bliss— it brealcs at every breeze?" 

Not to interrupt the narrative, we have hitherto avoided 
any detailed account of the religion of this woman amid her 
trials. No such thing is to be found in the current of her 

• Her hnsbtnd committed toidde toon after her execution. 
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life. It is when grief is heavy, and when death appears at 
hand, that the stricken heart instinctively cleaves to a Supreme. 
But never was a mind more utterly blank in r^ard to Him 
than the mind of Madame Eoland, in as far as we can judge 
from those records of her closing days which have been left 
by herself. In the prison she read the works of Tacitus for 
solace, and Eousseau had long been her comforter. In her 
last letter to her daughter there is not a word, not a hint, of 
a God: He is ignored, as if he had no existence. Her 
mother's death occasioned most poignant sorrow, but she 
spoke only of an "unpitying destiny," and asked, without 
knowing where to find an answer, Why such lively sentiments, 
and such lofty purposes as hers, were united to an existence 
so frail ! Rousseau, we repeat, was her comforter and guide 
— and whither could he lead but to deeper woe ] She could 
boast of successful deception, and utter pleasantnesses because 
her little child had learned to swear. True, she once exclaimed, 
" Woe to the legislators who despise the powerful motives 
which religion supplies, to prompt to political virtue and 
preserve the morals of the people! Although it were a 
mere illusion to call them into being, it would be necessary 
to create them for the consolation of humanity." Yet she 
did not apply to that source for consolation for herself in her 
hour of greatest need, and neither her prison thoughts, nor 
her intercom-se with her friends can suggest the idea that the 
Eternal was recognised or his will submitted to. There was 
a great gulf in her mind, which she vainly tried to fill without 
Him — and she perished in the attempt Self-reliant, and 
without confidence in the Holy One, she was, after all her 
soaring, an abject creature, an object of utmost pity, for 

♦Tiide, 
llowe'er disguised in its own nitijcsty, 
Is littleness." 

Near the closing scene, indeed, she says, in her " Last 
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thoughts," " Divinity, Supreme Beiiig, Soul of the World, 
the Principle of what I feel to be great, and good, and happy, 
Thou, whose existence I believe, because I must have 
emanated from something better than wliat I behold, I am 
going to reunite myself to thine essence;" and that embodies 
her religion ! No recognition of her character as a sinner. 
No need of a Saviour. Nothing but Supreme Being — Soul 
of the World — as if Plato, or rather some Stoic, were speak- 
ing ! At one period Madame Eoland was obliged to sleep, 
from night to night, with a pistol beneath her pillow or by 
her bedside, because she dreaded an attack on her own life 
and that of her husband, and was determined rather to shoot 
herself than to fall into the hands of assassins. And we 
have seen through wliat prison scenes she passed — what 
tears she shed — what indignities she endured — what a death 
she died — and still it is only Supreme Being or Soul of the 
World ! The truth of God is set aside : it is forgotten or 
unknown that He is holy, and that man is impure. And 
thus, when the guillotine descends, and the head of this 
gifted woman drops into its receptacle, the tears through 
which we gaze upon the sickening sight become both more 
copious and more bitter when we notice that " The Life," — 
" The Prince of Peace," — the Author of liberty to man's soul, 
is unknown, forgotten, or ignored. 

And the same sad results must follow, whatever be the 
path into which woman wanders. Another French woman, 
who died in the year 1823, became a devotee to public 
sports. Her mains of cocks for fighting were famous over 
France. She had been known to ride through a town with 
the heads of nine wolves, the trophies of her triumph, dang- 
ling round her carriage, while she herself blew the bugle to 
celebrate her success. She had witnessed the death of six 
hundred and seventy-three wolves, besides stags and other 
game. One of the wolves she shot amid a' crowd of people, 
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into whicli it had mslied for safety from the Amazon ; and 
we repeat, all snch porsnits most, in the view of eternity, 
prove utterly disappointing to the immortal spirit/ because 
God is left out of view. 

Thus, then, have we seen both the blossoms and the fruit 
of this woman's mind and history; and is not her life a com- 
ment on the words, " They that observe lying vanities forsake 
their own mercies ]" There is a little iilsect which the eye 
cannot see without artificial aid, but it feeds upon others 
still more microscopic than itself, and the wonder about it is, 
that whatever it touches dies. Men of science, as they 
watched its habits, have interfered to rescue its little victims, 
but it was vain. There was poison lodged in them. The 
very touch of their pursuer was death ; and surely that' repre- 
sents, as in a picture, the effects of sin. By the merciful 
appointment of God, misery is imbedded in every transgres- 
sion, as certainly as death to its fellow insects in the touch of 
the Hydra. Madame Koland felt it Every transgressor, 
even all who have forgotten God, from Adam's day till ours, 
have felt it. " Their root shall be as rottenness, and their 
blossom shall go up as dust." But contrast with this 
woman's history the life of Sarah Martin, for example, — the 
humble believer, the philanthropist, the Christian. Trace 
their careers through life. Hear their last words. See them 
die ; and do we need any other proof of the blessings involved 
in the truth welcomed, or the woe implied in the truth re- 
jected 1 Who made the right choice — the idolater of the 
ancient Romans, or the follower of Him who was full of 
grace? 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE \10MAN OF THE WORLD, MADAME DE STAEIi— THE WEAKVECt 

AND THE SORROWS OF GENIUS. 



" . . . . Not Enoch's coaniels could hit steps resti-ain; 
He fled and sojourned In the tents of Cain. 
Tliere, when lie heard the voice of Jubal's lyre, 
Instlnctlre Renius CQU^ht the ethereal Are; 
And soon with sweetly modulatintr skill 
He learned to wind the passions at hit will; 
To rule the chords with such mj'sterioits art, 
They seemed the life strings of the hoarer's heart; 
Tlion glory** opening field he proudly trod, 
Korsoolc the worship and the ways of God. 
Round the rain world pursued the phantom Fame, 
And cast away his birthright for a name." 

J.V1IU MOMTOOMeRT. 



Wb have seen already, but the sight is worth reviewing, that 
we do not need a distinguished position to render us the. 
benefactors of those around us. In our own day it has been 
made plain that some of the humblest of the people have be- 
come the most signal blessings to others. One man, of the 
lowliest rank of artizans, in one of the towns of our empire, 
looks with pity on the outcast and neglected children who 
swarm by his door. His lieart yearns over them to do them 
good ; and that humble, friendless patriot, in his love and 
pity, becomes the founder of a class of schools which, in 
some places, have swept our streets clean of many who were 
growing up as the pests of society; while in other cases, the 
wild have been tamed, the unprincipled taught, and souls 
gathered home to Him who died for them. In the estimate 
of heaven, th<ct humble man has a nobler name than he who 
hnfi mowed whole squadrons down. 
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Again : another man is as humble in rank, as unfriended, 
and as feeble. He lives for more than twenty years without 
a ISaviour, and without any God except the world's. But 
the truth at last reaches his conscience. The Eedeemer is 
revealed to him. Divine love is felt. That love reproduces 
itself. It fires the bosom of that lowly man — that mechanic 
winning his bread by the sweat of his brow. He continues 
to ply his daily toil with the activity which is becoming in 
one who makes the Bible his rule ; but while he toils, he 
gives himself to the work of winning souls to Chiist, and 
wins not a few. 

Or there is a third, still a mechanic, but Truth has im- 
parted a true nobility to his soul. In the island of Cyprus 
where he dwells, he is busy studying the Scriptures. His 
Bible lies open before him at his daily task, and his eye flits 
from the sacred page to his work — ^from his work to the 
sacred paga That man is overshadowed by a dark super- 
stition, but he is made light in the Lord, and becomes an 
instrument in promoting that revival in the East which has 
stirred up the wrath of princes, but is bringing glory to the 
Prince of all the kings of the earth. 

Another sees how the Lord's day is profaned. He laments 
the dishonour done to Him — the ruin to thousands of men. 
He invites the youthful Sabbath breaker to a school Hun- 
dreds speedily follow his example ; and millions have risen 
up to call that man blessed. It is not rank then, it is not 
learning, it is wisdom from above that calls forth the true 
benefactors of mei^ and we are now to contrast with such 
cases the history of one whose life was spent at a high level, 
or on a distinguished arena, yet whose benefits were often 
equivocal indeed, when tried by the only unvarying standard 
—God's. 

Anne Louisa Gebmain Neckeb, better known as the 
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Baroness de Stacl, was born in Paris in tlie year 1766. Her 
grandfather was a professor of law at (Geneva, and her father 
began life as a banker^s clerk in that city, but gradually rose 
till he was Minister of Finance to Louis XVI. of France. 
The mother of Madame de Stael was the daughter of a Pro- 
testant minister, and her training in childhood exhibits a 
singular union of license and restraint. In early life, Anne 
Necker evinced extraordinary precocity. Her father's ac- 
quired rank as financier to a king, introduced her to the most 
brilliant circles of Paris, where, even as a child, she became a 
centre, and almost a power. It was not uncommon for some 
of the most distinguished characters of that day to gather 
arouud her — sometimes to discuss, sometimes to tease, bat 
oftener to be amused by her repartees. From her earliest 
youth she was a writer. Her understanding was trained — 
perhaps overtrained ; and so early as her fifteenth year, she 
was familiar with some of the profoundest works on govern- 
ment and law. 

And the emotions of this remarkable girl were not less 
strong than her understanding was profound ; nay, she was 
often the mart3rr or the victim of her feelings. Praise from 
her parents would fill her girlish eyes with tears. At the 
sight of a person of celebrity, her heart would throb and 
palpitate with a delicious excitement, and '^ what pleased 
her," one has said, '^ was what made her shed tears.'' Her 
mother, who was ambitious of distinction for her daughter, 
sought to store her young mind with knowledge. Her fEither, 
for whom she cherished an affection which amounted to a 
passion, trained her to great transparency of character, and 
she learned to act as if every one saw into her heart. At 
the same time her vivacity threw a kind of halo around her, 
and all seemed to promise her happiness through life. Her 
father's position, won by the force of merit — her own pre- 
cocious powers — her influence upon some of the higher minds 
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of her sphere, all appeared to betoken a successful and a 
happy career. 

Anne Necker — ^while she still bore that name — saw the 
groundswell, or heard the first murmurs of the French Revolu- 
tion. When Robespierre reigned as a tyrant, and banqueted 
his Satanic soul upon blood, she attempted to save some of his 
victims, and thereby exposed herself to danger. She was, 
indeed, detained as a transgressor against the bloody laws 
which then guided delirious France, and escaped from the 
dungeon and the guillotine by something akin to a miracle. 
She was so excited by the butcheries of that period, that she 
could not think, and was doomed to inactivity by the very 
intensity of her over-wrought feelings. 

In the year 1786 she was married, and by her marriage 
became a baroness. Her husband, Baron de Stael Holstein, 
represented the Court of Sweden at Paris ; but the history 
of their union is at once painful and instructive. She was 
now twenty years of age, and had attained to high celebrity 
as a wit and a genius. Though captivated by Parisian 
society, she was often defiant of its rules. Her intellect had 
been studiously cultivated, and the arrangements of her home 
had all been directed to that end ; but her heart was un- 
trained ; it was controlled rather by the wildness of natural 
emotion than by the power of steadfast principle. Her mar- 
riage, accordingly, was an affair of mere convenience. She 
was an heiress — her husband was a baron, and about to be- 
come an ambassador at Paris — such were the prominent consi- 
derations in the union. Parisian pleasure, and Parisian 
society, not a husband, were the objects of Anne Necker's 
attachment ; and after .the ceremony, we hear very little of 
the baron either from his wife or her friends. They are 
sometimes together— oftener apart — and as happy, we are told, 
in the one case as the other. Nay, their style of life war- 
ranted the saying, " The husband seems to have been tacitly 
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ignored, except in so far as be made his wife 'Madame 
TAmbassadrica' " Sbould we bereafter find, tbeu, tbat tbis 
Ambassadrice is not a very bappy one, bow mucb of lier woe 
may be traced to sucb an imion, or to tbe absence of all rigbt 
convictions regarding marriage ? 

But for some years, Madame de Stael was bappy after a 
sort. Sbe became a rallying centre to tbe most notable men 
of bar time, and reigned paramount in tbose assemblies wbicb 
preceded or accompanied tbe outbreak of tbe Frencb Revo- 
lution, composed, as tbey were, of some of tbe most unprin- 
cipled men tbat ever belped to bUgbt our world. It does 
not appear, bowever, tbat Madame de Stael felt any com- 
punction on tbat account Religion, in as far as sbe bad 
any at tbat time, was a mere natural impulse, a sbadowy, 
airy pbantom, not a guide, a standard — everytbing or notbing. 
Sbe was living in pleasure ; and tbe Judge at tbat tribunal 
from wbicb tbere is no appeal, bas abeady told us, tbat tbey 
wbo do so are dead wbile tbey seem to live. 

Among tbe otber notables wbom Madame de Stael knew, 
was Napoleon Bonaparte, tben beginning to draw upon bimself 
tbe regards of Franca But tbere soon sprang up an intense 
batred between tbem, and a violent emotion was wont to 
agitate ber frame as often as tbey met Wben Napoleon rose 
to power be banisbed ber from Paris ; for as sbe opposed bis 
ambitious views, and saw bim tbrougb and tbrougb, tbe tyrant 
in embryo felt uneasy till sbe was removed. In tbe year 
1803 be exiled ber, not merely from Paris, but from France, 
and sbe became for years a wanderer in Russia, Sweden, and 
England. Sbe frequented tbe capital of eacb of tbese coun- 
tries, and impressed upon all, tbe bigbcst ideas of ber powers, 
ber versatility, ber egotism, but also of ber unquestionable 
greatness. Wberever sbe appeared, plain as ber appearance 
was, sbe sbone a star. 

But before tbis period, or in tbe year 1 801, Baron de Stael 
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died. His wife continued a widow for ten years, and then 
married a young French officer, M. de Rocca, and if she was 
unfeeling in her first union, she was rash in this. It was 
concealed till after her death ; and she was evermore en- 
grossed — shall we say chafed and consumed ] — in parrjdng 
the difficulties of her equivocal position. Leaving womanly 
prudence out of view, and, we fear, not at all regarding 
the wisdom which comes from above, she rushed into tliis 
relationship at the bidding of impulse, and so compromised 
both herself and her husband. That she had brilliant 
powers, is unquestioned. That her intellect was cultivated 
to the highest, is not less certain. That vehement emotion, 
in her case, often gave her the appearance of large-hearted- 
ness, cannot be denied. That she was one of the most gifted 
women in all the world's history, is undoubted. But neither 
her powers nor her brilliance, neither her ascendency as a 
thinker, nor her high culture, had developed right moral per- 
ceptions, had schooled conscience, or made Madame de Stael 
bow, as even archangels do, to the will of the Supreme, and 
hers is another case, added to crowds which already exist, 
to prove the worthlessness of genius the most lofty, or 
acquirements the most consummate, as substitutes for con- 
science and the will of God. With all her powers, she is 
another beacon, not a model — a creature self-doomed to 
sorrow, because she often fostered, instead of subduing, what 
tended to make conscience an inferior power in her mind. 
That cannot be done without misery. 

Though it does not appear that she ever adopted the full 
Christian idea, yet there are some things to which charity 
fondly cHngs regarding hei. She was once asked what book 
she would choose if she were confined to the perusal or pos- 
session of only one; and in her reply she assumed that such 
a question could not apply to the Bible, but only to human 

rks. Again, as she advanced in life, religion was more 
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and more recognised. She was more careful in testing her 
motives ; and prayer, "which is called "that sentimental want 
of hers," is said to have "placed her incessantly in com- 
munication with the Source of all excellence." " Whenever 
I am alone, I pray," was one of her sayings to her children, 
and she once wrote from Sweden to say, that " there is no 
such thing as absence to the religious, because they meet in 
the sentiment of prayer." Speaking of some high subjects 
of philosophy, she said, "I prefer the Lord's prayer to it 
all ;" and during long periods of sleeplessness, she was wont 
to repeat that prayer incessantly, in order to calm her mind. 
She said profoundly to her daughter, " The mystery of exist- 
ence is the connection of our faults with our sufferings. I 
never committed a wrong that was not the cause of a mis- 
fortune," and that was one of the sagest remarks she ever 
made, numerous as her sayings are. In her fits of sor- 
row she often read the writings of Archbishop Fenelon, and 
"Tlie Imitation of Christ" was also a favourite. A Swede 
has said regarding her, that "she had the veneration of a 
child for the Christian religion." In her last work she said, 
that "Man is reduced to dust by infidelity;" .... "religion, 
is the life of the soul;" and in the same vague and misty* 
spirit, she once told a friend, " that not a quarter ( f an houif 
passed, she might, perhaps, say less, in which the idea of thci 
Deity was not present to her mind." 

It was from the period of her father's death, which tooK 
place in 1804, that such solemn thoughts became influential 
in the mind of the Baroness de StaeL But they continued 
vague and dream-like, and were not characterised by that 
distinctness which gives religious decision, or that promi- 
nence which makes eternity, and God's favour there, the one 
thing needfiiL Her religion, in short, is condensed into one 
of her own sentenc&s ; a gifted woman is described as one 
who, "when the grand struggle arrives, feels that succonr has 
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beeu prepared for the inspired soul, whose last sighs are, as 
it were, a noble thought ascending to heaven." Had Chris- 
tianity no plainer embodiment than that, how many or how 
few would have found out what it is 1 Majestic in its own 
simplicity, "the Truth" is as frequently distorted as explained 
by mere human genius. 

Little, however, has hitherto been said of Madame de 
Stael's career in life. We have heard of her marriage and 
her brilliant position at Paris, but have not adverted to many 
particulars in her pilgrimage — for even her life was no more. 
It was mainly as a literary woman that she wished to reign, 
and she did reign almost without a rival. The highest autho- 
rities hailed her as the greatest female writer that any age or 
any country has produced.* It was confessed that more 
profound and original observations, more new images, greater 
sagacity, combined with higher imagination, and more 
of the true philosophy of the passions, the politics, and the 
Hterature of her contemporaries could be found in her 
writings than in any other. Nothing but the highest seat 
could gratify her soaring mind, and she reached it — helped 
upward by appkuse, extorted even from unwiUing minds, 
and yielded often with the homage which men yield to a 
despot. 

Then Madame de Stael, during her two exiles, was received 
with admiration wherever she went. Sovereigns, we are told, 
contended for her presence at their courts. Everywhere there 
were gathered around her the lofty in genius and in fame. 
Her train was princes and peers. 

She was lauded in the British House of Commons. 

Some of her books were spoken of as shining and immortal 
works. 

* Lord Byron said of her, "She is a woman by herself and has done more, Intel^ 
lectaally, than all the rest of them pat together: she ought to haru been a man.** 
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Sho was described as having introduced a new era in tlM 
domains of thought 

She was ca]led the Qoddess of Plenty, because she scat- 
tered such rich and copious stores whenever she wrote. 

Her friendships, moreover, were intense; and when we 
know that they were formed with some of the loftiest minds 
of her age, we can scarcely help concluding that Madame de 
Stael had reached the pinnacle of human happiness : she held 
in her grasp, or there was laid at her feet, all that man pants 
for, toils for, and often dies to obtain — rule over other minds. 

Was this woman happy then 1 Did her gifts so signal; her 
acceptance so courteous^ even from royalty ; her plaudits so 
loud; her genius so unquestionable, really render her blessed? 
Did they even suffice to keep her in the path of common 
prudence 1 Ah, no; and at times Madame de Stael was 
really wretched. Wo do not dwell upon her repeated exilea 
These were sources of exceeding sorrow, and for about fifteen 
years they largely imbittered her Ufa We do not speak of 
her misery when she found some of her friends banished by 
a despot, merely because they tried to console her ; and when 
she was poignantly wounded by the thought that she was 
diffusing around, her the contagion of unhappiness. But had 
she taken as firm a hold of the truth as she had of other 
topics, she might have endured all this with a firmer will, 
and with a calmer heart The inflictions of a tyrant cannot 
but lacerate a free soul, and we S3rmpathize with Madame d^ 
Stael. But that conceded, why was this daring genius — ^what 
even her admiring friends call her — " An unhappy woman? 
Was there not enough in the religion of the Prince of Peace 
to soothe her, or had she resorted to some other solace ? If 
she had, what wonder though she was unhappy? Grant all 
that is claimed for her devouring imagination, and those 
powers which alternately enraptured, awed, and convulsed— r- 
what then? Was she necessarily doomed to woe ? Yes, if 

11 
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£lie declined to Use heaven's panacea for mortal ills ; no, if 
she had applied to Him, whose very name involves the philo- 
sophy of consolation. He was called Jesus, because he saves 
his people from their sins, and however the world may ignore 
the fact, he has power to soothe alike the lofty and the lowly 
sufferer, when saved from sin. That is the true anodyne for 
mortal misery, as it is the only directory to immortal 
greatness. 

Again, who would not sympathize with Madame de Stael 
in her sorrow at the death of her father, whom, as we have 
seen, she loved with admirable affection 1 A kind of delirium 
then seized upon her. The ties of all around appeared to be 
dissolved. She imagined that her fortune would now be dis- 
fiipated, that her children would now be neglected, that her 
domestics would now disobey her — ^that all, in short, would 
be unhinged by her father's deatL Is this, then, all that 
genius can do for its possessor 1 Has it no balm for a 
wounded spirit, no strength to minister to those who have 
Ht that no gifts can shield us from the trouble to which 
man is borni It haa none — none apart from the Man of 
Sorrows. — To a believer, the lesson of Madame de Stael's 
life is, that nothing but the truth as it is in Jesus, can either 
heal a wounded spirit, or sustain a heavy heart. 

Further, the sorrows of an exile are sacred — to one who 
loved her country as Madame de Stael did, with a love that 
slowly consumed, exile must have been Hke a lingering 
death. She herself has said, that we meet with more who 
have braved the scaffold, than have endured with calmness 
the loss of country ; and one of her books, " Dix Annies d* 
Exil," is one of the most painful and harassing that can be 
read. Her agony is described as sometimes dreadful All 
the powers of her mind combined to torment her; and her 
talents, dead to all useful occupations^ often exerdsed their 
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strength upon herself. Sucli is the record of admiruig friend- 
ship ; and is it true, that there is no babn in Qilead for such 
a wounded spirit ? Is there not enough conveyed to us by 
" the very God of peace" to reconcile us to our lot 1 How 
different the tone of many a humble believer when in the 
furnace, compared with this brilliant baroness— this idol of 
thousands upon thousands ! 

And when we are permitted to see Madame de Stael on 
some occasions groping for consolation, the same sad thoughts 
are forced upon the mind. The idea of her departed &ther 
was a presiding power in her soul She once took her place 
beside a monument erected to his memory, and there wrote 
to her son, '' It is on the holy thoughts of which it is the 
image that I ^ my mind in moments so painful Believe 
me, we have nothing else to set against life." Has she for- 
gotten, then, and does she teach her son to forget, that '' when 
father and mother forsake us, the Lord will take us up 1 " 
It may be true, as one of her friends has written, that ^' she 
abandoned herself to the sublime melancholy of religious 
genius, which penetrates the nothingness of terrestrial exist- 
ence," but what has she seized upon to £11 up the void i — O 
how true that all who attempt to find any substitute for the 
Chief Gk)od, the Only Good, as the joy of man, are compelled 
at last to exclaim, ** Is this alii" If we be shut up to the 
melancholy thought that Madame de Stael was enamoured of 
glare, and eagerly grasped at the dust and ashes of mortal 
applause, how profound the lesson that a soul so noble should 
be profaned so far ! 

But the closing scene drew on. She died in July 1817, at 
the age of fifty-one. Her life, it has been strongly but truth- 
fully said, was signalized by ^Hhat indescribable sadness 
which seems inseparable from noble minds — the crown of 
thorns which gemoB must ever wear," Yet chafed and dis- 
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appointed as she had been, she still panted for happiness — a 
happiness which she knew not clearly where to find, and 
sought too often in phantoms. She once complained that the 
only one of her powers which had been fully developed was 
the faculty of suffering, so that with resources profuse in 
their fertility, she was unhappy — deeply, sadly, and heartily 
unhappy. Oh, how noble an opportunity for testing the 
power of the Man of Sorrows, and di*awing consolation from 
those exhaustless stores which are divine ! But greeted as 
she was with the admiration of multitudes, Madame de Stael 
was yet doomed to mourn over her sad insulation. Created 
for the enjoyment of the Infinite, she never clearly attached 
herself to Him, and foimd all else to be vaniiy — the apples 
of Sodom and the grapes of Gomorrah. 

*' She saw the stranger pause, with lifted hands, 
In deep, mnte admiration/* 

but still her soul ached and ached. In truth, to a large 
extent, she missed the great aim of life — she never had the 
anchor of the soul firmly fixed within the veiL It is recorded 
of William Pitt, that often when he returned from some festive 
scene, he would urgently ask for food, and the reason which 
he assigned was, that all he had seen was so artificial that he 
could not taste it, or at least satisfy his hunger. His com- 
plaint may, in spirit, be repeated by myriads of the world's 
devotees. 

Now, how touching the lesson of this gifted woman's life ! 

See how worthless mere genius is as a means of happiness 
to man ! 

Mark how Madame de Stael had just a larger capacity 
than others for woe, in proportion as her powers were more 
ample. 

See how little the smile of princes, or the plaudits of 
myriads, can do for man's souL 

Behold how the most conspicuous exaltation is worthless 
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as the imagery of a dream, when made a substitute for the 
better portion, or pursued as the Chief Qood. It is not more 
certain that we read the history of the disruptions of our 
globe in the stones and strata wMch form its crust, than 
that we read the condemnation of man's foUy in the chafing 
miseries to which his pursuits lead, when his God is left out 
of view. 

Lastly, is man wise to pant, as he does, for gifts rather 
than for goodness 1 — ^for power, rather than for truth ] — for 
tlie smile or the plaudit of a creature, not the approbation of 
conscience, as illumined and directed by the Spirit of Qodi 
Dr. Kennicott is well known to scholars for his labours 
connected with the Hebrew Scriptures. When a work of 
immense erudition was about to be published by him, his 
wife studied and mastered the Hebrew tongue, solely that 
she might save him the trouble of mere correcting, and so 
lighten the burden of his labours. Now, we do not place that 
else unknown woman side by side with Madame de StaeL 
Genius, like that of the latter, dwells apart, and must be con- 
sidered in its grandeur, with every allowance which does not 
ignore the power of God's truth. But the moral grandeur 
of the unknown seems here to overtop the brilliance of the 
famed, as much as a cup of cold water given to a disciple in 
a disciple^s name, may overtop the pageant, but heartless, 
donations of the merely rich. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

LIFE IN A COTTAGE— ANNIE MACDONALD— MARRIAOB— REAL GAIN. 



" Yon cottaj^cr who weaves at her own door, 
Pillow and bobbins all her little store, 
Content, thongh mean, and cheerfnl, if not gay, 
Shuffling her threads about the livelong day, 
Just earns a scanty pittance, and at night 
Lies down secure, her heart and pocket light ; 
She, for her humble sphere by nature fit, 
lias little understanding and no wit. 
Receives no praise; but though her lot be such, 
(Toilsome and indigent) she renders much; 
Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible true, 
A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew ; 
And in that charter, reads with sparkling eyes 
Her title to a treasure in the skies. 
happy peasant ! unhappy bard ! 
His the mere tinsel, hers the rich reward; 
He praised, perhaps, forages yet to come. 
She never heard of half a mile from home ; 
He, lost in errors his vain heait prefers, 
She, safe in the simplicity of hei-a.** 

COWPER. 



There are few subjects upon which some men are more in 
error than in the estimate which they form of cottage life. 
Listen to their statements, and you might believe that many 
are there characterized by a kind of primitive innocence, a 
golden age existence, as if sin had never marred the beauty 
of our worid, or had left it scarcely the worse for the rade 
shock of the Fall. Duplicity and wrong, it is supposed, are 
confined to the homes and habits of the rich ; while in the 
cottages of the poor all are brothers — all are confiding, or 
living heart to heart The ivy, of which we hear so much 
as adorning the cottage, is an emblem of its evergreen felicity 
and peace. Neither hatred nor envy finds a harbour there. 
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But how widely this differs from real cottage life, we need 
not try to telL Poverty, and all the ills to which flesh is' 
heir, as well as all the vices which men indulge, may be 
found among the lowly as well as the titled. It is not nmk 
that makes the distinction among men. It is grace. It is 
neither affluence nor poverty that changes the heart, and 
adorns it with moral beauty. It is the wisdom which comes 
from above ; and till it comes, all men are of one nature, or 
at least upon a moral level, just as they are of one blood. 
It is too often true only in poetry that — 

"Industrious, fhifral. and content, 
From vain ambition free, 
Tliey cherish no unnatut al want, 
And fear no penury." 

— But grace can make a difference. It can give dignity to 
the most lowly lot, and invest even untaught minds with 
a nobility all their owa We are next to contemplate such a 
case. 

Aniob Macdonaxd was a Scottish cottager of the very 
lowest class. Her father died in the poorest circumstances, 
and she and the rest of the family were thereby reduced to 
litter dependence. So completely was that the case that 
they were indebted to the kindness of a farmer for the 
humble hut in which they dwelt. At a very tender age 
Annie was hired out as a cowherd, and never rose higher 
than to be a farmer's servant. But when she was about 
eleven or twelve years of age, and scarcely knew more of 
learning than the alphabet, her mind began to be stirred 
about religion, and in her anxiety to acquire knowledge on 
that subject, she set herself diligently to learn to read. An 
early choice was forced upon her, and she had to face some 
of the deepest questions that take possession of the soul, at 
that early period. Her own artless account of her education 
is, that *'she had none — ^none at all — except that at one 
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house, where she was a servant, one of the maids was allowed 
to read her a lesson once a day." Her stock of literature was 
the Shorter Catechism and a ballad, and, apart fix>m savage 
life, it would be difficult to find a case in which mind was 
more a blank. At a futme period this humUe woman 
learned to write, and the circumstances were peculiar. She 
was desirous of comfortmg an afflicted friend, and as she knew 
the letters, and could read the printed Bible, Annie copied 
the letters from it, and so conveyed the words by which she 
meant to soothe the sadness of the distant sufiPerer. It was a 
diflSculty surmounted by efforts which few would make in 
such a cause. 

It was in circumstances like these, then, that that power 
took possession of this girl's mind which expanded it into a 
kind of grandeur. Her mother was ignorant, and unable to 
read ; the daughter, therefore, had no wise counsellor to guide 
her. When she became earnest in religion, her companions 
laughed at her anxiety ; but Annie had felt a power stronger 
even than scorn, and was not to be deterred from following 
where it led. " What am 11 " she asked. " Though I were 
dyiag this moment, I can give advice to none : I cannot ask 
so much as a blessing on my food," and convictions like these 
often humble, to exalt in due season — at least they began to 
humble her. 

But, like many more, this little cowherd had a long and 
an arduous struggle to make, ere she reached a place of re- 
pose for her mind. A heathen historian once said, that " the 
search for truth is so arduous, that most men adopt opinions 
which are ready-made," and this is peculiarly true in religion. 
The search there is so difficult, on account of man's aversion 
to God's truth, that myriads are prevented from ever search- 
ing at alL They may dig deep, or suffer much, or travel far 
to learn the things of time ; but those which relate to God 
and eternity are often abandoned at the first appearance of 
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trouble. It would not have been wonderful, then, though 
this untaught giri had utterly shunned the search, and re- 
mained like thousands, dark or unsaved. But she did not 
About her eleventh year she began earnestly to inquire what 
God had said to man. In a different spirit from that of 
Pilate, she asked. What is truth? and pursued it with a zeal 
which presaged success. She earnestly prayed to Qod to 
discover to her the truth which had roused her interest 
Again, and again, and again did she adopt these measures ; 
the pursiilt was to her an afiOdr of life or death, and we 
shall forthwith see with what result she pressed on. 

Amid her inquiries, having none to aid or direct her, she 
was often in great perplexity, and she confesses that ''the rob- 
ber unbelief " often marred her progress. In her own strong 
language, she felt herself like one buried in a grave of un- 
belief, from which she could not come forth ; but still this 
untaught girl struggled on, urged by that resistless long- 
ing which has led many along a path which they did not 
know. She had entered the dark passage through which 
man is often conducted to the true light; and though she was 
often assailed, disappointed, or cast down, she persevered, 
and she succeeded. ** She went on heavily, always afraid 
lest she should be dreaming of heaven, and, like Capernaum, 
be thrust down to hell," and that very fear became both a 
stimulant and a safeguard Lowly as her earthly circum- 
stances were, her soul was a soaring one : she wai^ panting 
for the peace which the Eternal alone can impart 

As Annie Macdonald thus sought, she found ; she asked, 
and she received. Instead of spending the morning of her 
life in frivolity — or worse, in unquestionable sin — she searched 
for wisdom early ; and though she continued poor and lowly, 
as regards this world, till her dying day, she acquired a wealth 
in the possession of the unspeakable gift which the gold of 
Ophir could not match* 
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And a very simple incident may suffice to show the 
direction which the mind of this girl took, as soon as the 
truth was felt in its power. Her employer, pleased with her 
attention to duty, had given her a shilling, that she might 
enjoy a share of some festivities which were meant to re- 
create, but which rather tended to demoralize the poor. Such 
a sum was wealth to her — ^it was what the two mites were to 
the widow of old, but before the appointed day of festivity had 
arrived, an opportunity was presented for expending that 
shilling in another way. She bought "The Soul's Best 
Match'* — a book which ever afterwards afforded her the 
purest joy, for it guided her to the Friend of Sinners. 

Now, this trivial incident of the shilling may suggest les- 
son upon lesson. 

Spent upon some transient thing, its enjoyment would have 
passed away like a flasL But invested in a book which was 
calculated to benefit the soul, or point it (jodward, it was 
enough to yield joy for ever. 

Employed as was at first designed, that little coin might 
have turned Annie Macdonald away from the narrow path 
upon which she was trying to enter ; it might have led her 
to a place among the giddy and the thoughtless who perish 
like the silly bird hastening to the snare. But employed as a 
better wisdom directed, it helped to elevate and purify — its 
effects even stretch into eternity, and enhance the blessedness 
of her heaven. 

That trifling coin, well spent, helpied to prepare Annie 
Macdonald to guide and encourage hundreds of souls during 
her lowly pilgrimage. In short, by the blessing of God, it 
tended to place her among those who are to shine as the stars 
for ever and ever ; and would it not be well if many more 
were found imitating her example, and sharing her blessed- 
ness — like her, early decided — ^and like her, early choosing " The 
Soul's Best Match 1 " 
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Further : no one can read this woman's humble biography 
without noticing the dignity and expansion which the truth, 
which she so earnestly pursued, gave to her peasant mind. 
As soon as she could distinctly understand what she read, 
she formed it into prayers, and thus learned, without know- 
ing it, the meaning of the words, " Pray without ceasing." 
Communion with God gradually enlarged her mind. Her 
sentiments acquired a certain loftiness, or refinement, some- 
times a seraphic glow, which reminds us of the fervour of 
Rutherford or Welsh. She once said that there might be 
" ten thousand reasons in man's mind for gratifying man's 
wish, but there is one reason that balances and quiets them 
all — it is the will of Ghdy^ — the loftiest attainment, perhaps, 
that man makes here below; and animated by that conviction, 
Annie Macdonald displayed the character of one who was at 
once among the most humble of the daughters of men, and 
the most noble of the children of Qod. She was one of tho 
diligent, and made rich— one of the earnest, and did not ask 
in vain — one of those who take the kingdom of heaven by 
force, and so becomes a model. While toiling for her daily 
bread — ^while, in short, little better than a drudge of the 
meanest type, it was her custom to have a Bible open 
beside her, and without neglecting her duty to her fellow- 
creatures, she was diligently discharging her duty to her God; 
she was fixing in her mind some portions of the Psalms, that 
is, she took pains to be religious. She neither expected the 
truth to come by inspiration, to descend like the rain, nor to 
work like a charm. She knew that men must search for it 
as for hidden treasures ; she searched for it, and was wise. 
It is by such means that the soul rises to grandeur even 
though the body may be abject. 

And that the truth of God made this humble woman 
no ordinary person, becomes clear when we learn that after 
all her troubles in searching for it, she walked at length in 
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an habitual sunsblne. When she spoke of the goodness of 
her God, her eye would often glisten — sometimes it filled with 
tears ; her voice became agitated — ^her language copious, ex- 
pressive, and eloquent in spite of the ignorance in which she 
had been reared. At a future period, her happy cottage be- 
came the resort of the godly from far and near. Among 
others, the Rev. Legh Richmond was one of her visitors ; 
and so much was he struck with her godliness that he pro- 
posed to have written her life, for the character of her reli- 
gion was singularly attractive, and formed a striking con- 
trast to the apparent gloom of her lot. At the same time, 
gleams of poetical sentiment, and tokens even of genius, were 
sometimes blended with her piety. "May the Sun of 
righteousness so shine into your heart as to make it summer 
to your soul, though it be winter in the season,'* was a winter- 
day prayer for one. " I have been sitting," she said, after 
returning from church, "beside a sweet stream of gospel 
truth ; but it glided past me so fast that I could not get a 
drink." Annie was once told by a lady, who " considered 
the poor," but not " wisely," that it was doubtful whether 
she should give anything to a Bible or Missionary Society ; 
and her reply was characteristic. " K I were able," she said, 
" I would heat the axle of my spinning-wheel, to get more to 
give." Let the love of Christ constrain, and all is easy then. 
They are not true friends of the poor who would deny them 
the joy of spreading that truth which is the food of the soul. 

Such are some of her sayings ; and let it be borne in mind 
that the woman who spoke them was never taught by man 
further than to be able to spell her name as " Any mcdoniy 
Indeed, so untaught was she, so ignorant in every school but 
that of the Great Teacher, that it is difficult to decipher her 
words, though, when deciphered, they are often rich and 
unctional, and always pure and holy. 

Now, what was the reason of all this 1 Whence had i\ns 
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woman so much learning ? How did it happen that the low« 
liness or the vulgarity of her lot was forgotten by those who 
heard her converse, nay, not merely forgotten, but superseded 
by wonder 1 When they visited her, she was generally en- 
grossed with some passage of the word of Gk)d, or some 
beautiful appearance in his world, or some of his dealings 
with men, and such employments transmuted the mean into 
the majestic, though myriads who grovel in the dust never 
make that discovery. Near her home, for example, there 
grew a tree, which was often Annie Macdonald's text '^ It 
has been,'' she said, ^^ the subject of much pleasing medita- 
tion. It always puts me in mind of the Tree of Life, tliat 
blessed Tree, which gives eternal life to the people of God," 
— and so with her spiritual mind in other cases. She linked 
the temporal with the eternal, the fleeting with the enduring; 
and instead of trying to grasp a shadow, she found " Him 
who is the Bock, and whose work is perfect," and made him 
the refuge of her soul. In a word, it is clear that this 
woman, who spent her days as a humble hireling, has uttered 
more lofty sentiments, and more ennobling truths, than any 
which godless genius has recorded, or had the power of even 
conceiving. The unquenchable desire for happiness, which 
God has made part of our nature, can be gratified only in 
Himself; and the soul wliich seeks to gratify it apart from 
him, is grovelling when it should soar — is groping amid the 
rubbish of earth, when it might be kindred with the feUcities 
of heaven. Annie Macdonald had chosen the better part, 
and her soul grew and flourished like trees by river-sides. 
Outwardly, all was poverty-stricken in her lot; inwardly, 
there were the beauties of holiness, the ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit. 

At the age of twenty-five, this Christian woman was mar- 
ried to one as humble as herself, a servant in the parish 
where Dr. Chalmers began his illustrious ministry, Kilmany. 
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And her husband was like-minded with Annie, for she would 
have chosen no other. In no respect, perhaps, is our sin- 
laden world more distempered than as regards Gk)d's second 
institution* — that of marriage. Degradation and misery are 
ascendant wherever it is perverted, for woman is then either 
treated as a hewer of wood and a drawer of water, or she is 
more degraded stilL Or if we turn from the lands of the 
despot, the savage, and the slave, to our own land, for 
example, we cannot fisdl to notice what wretchedness flows 
from Grod's institution dishonoured. The misery and life- 
long woe involved in such a course form the consummation 
of sorrow. Wives deserted, children left to starve, and the 
dark stream of corruption rendered more corrupting still, — 
all proclaim how man becomes his own tormentor when he 
either ignores or dishonours the law of his Qod. 

** Mided by wandering fires, 
False lights are followed^ " 

and the result is blighted hope, broken hearts, wretched 
homes, poverty, disease, and death. 

But here, as iu other cases, God our Saviour announced a 
remedy for man's woa As woman ministered so tenderly, 
and with so many tears, to him while he dwelt on earth, his 
truth has more than repaid it all by the position which he 
has assigned to her in the world. He found her oppressed — 
he re-opened her path to blessedness. He in truth restored 
her to the rank of an immortal being. He re-asserted the 
primary law of Paradise, and gave man once more a help- 
mate, not a victim — another self, and not a slave. 

Now, as Annie Macdonald was a Christian, her marriage was 
what too few marriages are. She never expected a blessing on 
so momentous a relation, if her God were set aside. She knew 
that his very altar has been " covered with tears, with weep- 

* The Sabbath was the first 
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ing, and with crying out,'' all occasioned by the conduct of 
ungodly husbands, and was careful that hers should not tHe 
ungodly — she made the only wise Gk>d her counsellor, and 
was guided to peace. Her married life, accordingly, was' 
passed in much domestic comfort, and in great spiritual joy, 
" their woes, their wishes, and their hearts the same." Nor 
need we wonder that she was thus blessed, when we read 
the following sentiments addressed to one who was on the 
eve of marriaga " Oh, be not rash," she said, with that 
earnestness which marked her references to such vital sub- 
jeets ; '^ be not rash nor hasty in a matter of so great im- 
portance. Oh, my dear, consult God in all things,' and you 
are sure to speed the better. Give him the honour of asking 
his counsel Oh that you, and every one that intends to 
marry, would take time to examine yourself, and see if the 
life you presently Kve, or that life which you wish to enjoy, 
will tend most to the glory of God and the good of your im- 
mortal souls." — This is God in everything. It is the Bible 
lived. It is the Counsellor consulted ; and were his counsels 
more frequently obeyed than they are, we should find fewer 
homes the abode of the woewom, fewer wives worse than 
widowed — fewer children worse than fatherless — fewer souls 
shipwrecked, ruined, bankrupt even in hope, as the result of 
an ungodly marriage. 

But happy as it was, because crowned with the blessing of 
God, the married life of this woman was not of very long du- 
ration. At the end of about twelve years, her husband was 
cut off by a violent illness of a single day's duration. She 
w^as left with three children, the youngest of whom was only 
five weeks old ; and rarely has woman entered on the dreary 
blank of widowhood in circumstances so touching as hers — 
death cast more than his usual dark shadows over her humble 
hut. When her husband was suddenly seized by his mortal 
agony, there was no neighbour at hand to help, no medicine 
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to administer, nothing human to soothe the sorrows of the 
dying maa So poor was that cottage-home^ that neither 
lamp nor t^er was foand in it, to shed a single flicker on the 
countenance of one who was passing away amid ezcraciating 
agony. The only light that was there was a burning coal 
taken from the fire, and held in such a position as to enable 
Annie to trace the triumphs of death over the mortal frame 
of one dearer to her than life. That glare alone lit up that 
chamber of anguish ; by that alone was she able to say when 
the last enemy had completed his victory, and made the 
husband lifeless — the wife a widow. Amid the racking 
agonies of the disease — it was iliac passion — the only resource 
of that wife was prayer, but she was upheld by the widoVs 

• 

God, and the scene that night in that humble hut was one of 
the things which prove that reHgion is a reaUty and truth 
divine. When friends at last arrived, it was noticed that her 
eye alone was dry — not because she was unfeeling, but be- 
cause the time for tears and agony was past, and the time for 
unreserved trust in God had come. She trusted and was 
helped. She felt what one of her grandsons afterwards said 
that — 

*• While mortals mourn, and weep, and pray, 
Around him as he dies, 
The Anpcel -watchers sing, and say, 
He soon shall scale the skies.*' 

Such was a part of the discipline through which this 
humble woman passed, and as she had now the duties both 
of a father and a mother to discharge to her children, she 
did them with all her might. Having chosen the Master 
she should serve, she did not falter in the service^ trying as 
it had become, and now addressed herself to train her chil* 
dren in sorrow, yet with hope. She was assiduous in seek- 
ing both their temporal and their spiritual welfare ; and all 
that a Christian mother, in her lowly sphere, could do, was 
done. She prayed for them; she instructed them; she 
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assembled them for family worship, and she was ** blessed in 
her deed." Hers was not that kind of vapid sentiment which 
can write poetry to tell — 

*' How gulUlew blood fur guilty roan wu ihed; 
How He who bore in heaven the lecond naroe, 
Uftd not on eMth whereon to lay lili head," 

and yet leave the author of these very sentiments to trample 
under foot the laws both of Qod and of man — as if in defi- 
ance of the truth which he admired. Nay, in the case of 
this living soul, religion was something personal and con- 
straining. It was a principle, a power, a divine thing, sub- 
duing and sanctifying all, and as she thus watched for her 
children's well-being, they rose up to call her blessed — they 
walked in the good ways of Gk)d, and she was twice their 
mother. 

There are few things more trying to a believer*8 spirit than 
to see the children of the godly go astray, and perhaps of all 
the bitter ingredients in our cup of woe, there is none more 
painful than to notice the downward career of those who are 
trampling on a father's prayers, or on a mother's very heart. 
But Annie Macdonald was not thus tried. She says that she 
" sometimes felt a heavy, heavy fear, lest her cliildren should 
forsake the right path," but she was saved that pang. Even 
in their earliest years some of them acted like those who are 
taught of God ; and, at the earnestness of one of them in 
regard to spiritual things, a person who was present was 
once compelled to remark, that " it was time grey hairs were 
on their knees, when a child in the cradle was calling them 
to pray.** 

And such are some scanty notices of another woman whose 
humble life is stored with lightsome lessons. The morning 
of that life was guided by the wisdom of God, for she was 
early decided in her choice to put that first which he puts 
first — ^the soul and its eternity. Through sore trials and dif- 

12 
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Acuities, she escaped the snares of youth, and early entered 
on the upward way. With no education but a few lessons 
from another servant, and no book, for some time, but the 
Shorter Catechism and a ballad, she acquired an amount of 
knowledge and a range of thinking which cast a stain upon 
many who are far more highly favoured ; she became a 
centre of attraction to many from far and near. Moreover, 
she walked at last in the clear sunshine of her Father's coim- 
tenance. His will was hers, and, on a review of her life, 
tried as she had been by widowhood, by poverty, and many 
cares, her language was often more like a hymn than a history. 
" I am happy," she exclaimed, on the retrospect, " this very 
day, to think that I have a whole eternity before me to praise 
him for the aid he has given to poor me ! " Even till her 
ninety-third year, when she died, she continued buoyantly to 
rejoice in her Saviour. " Oh, eternal day, dawn ! Oh, sha- 
dows, for ever flee away ! " were some of her aspirations. 
" Oh, what a glorious thing it is, to die a believer in Christ ! " 
— " Oh, rapturous, glorious ! rapturous, glorious ! to be freed 
from sin ! to be made perfect in holiness ! to see Him as he 
is!" these were others; and who does not rejoin, with a 
responsive earnestness, " Let me die the death of the righte- 
ous, and let my latter end be like his 1" If success in life 
be measured by the gain of godliness, and not by things 
which moth and rust can corrupt, this humble woman, but 
high-souled believer, had more than enough. Among her 
last words, we read the following : " He gives me such a 
sense of his love and goodness, that I have sometimes to 
plead that he may give me strength to bear it." 

Now, what was it that gave dignity to this humble woman's 
views 1 It was the heavenly wisdom which guided her. 

What was it that at once purified and elevated her mind ? 
It was truth — the simple truth of Grod. 

What brought men in crowds from distant places to sit at 
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the feet of Aniiie Macdonald, and leam wisdom from her lips? 
She wa3 what she was by the grace of God that was in her. 
And would the young bo honoured or blessed as she was ? 
Then be the morning of their life consecrated to God, like 
hers. Happiness is thus nmde sure — that happiness which 
will stand the ordeal of the judgment, and be more and more 
blessed for ever. The Day Star then arises in the heart, and 
that Star knows no setting. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



MRS. FRY—" THE EXCELLENT WOMAN "—HER EXERTIONS— PBB 

SUCCESS — ^A MODEL. 



** Down many a winding step to dnngeons dank. 
Where anguish wails alood and fetters clank. 
To caves bestrewed with many a mouldering bone, 
And cells whose echoes only learn to gi'oan, 
Where no kind bars a whispering friend disclose. 
No sunbeam enters and no zepliyr blows, 
She treads, unemulous of fame or wealth, 
Profuse of toil and prodigal of health ; 
With soft assuaslve eloquence expands 
Power's rigid heart, and opes his clenching hands; 
Leads stern-eyed Justice to his dark domains, 
If not to sever, to relax, the clmins.*' 

DAswnr. 



Among " the homes of England," there is one in the county 
of Norfolk which has become, in recent times, a classical or 
consecrated spot. The house is large and irregidar. It 
stands in the centre of an ample and well- wooded park. A 
clear winding stream, the Winsnm, flows past it, and, about 
seventy years ago, every nook and den along its banks was 
the haimt of some of the happiest among the daughters of 
England. It was the home of affluent hospitality ; nature 
and wealth went hand in hand to beautify that abode ; and 
as if mind would not be outdone by matter, more than one 
of those benefactors to mankind, who adorned and blessed 
the generation which has just passed away, were trained at 
Earlham HalL 

It was the early home of Elizabeth Gumey, or Fry, one 
of the most remarkable women of modem times ; and, if we 
study her character aright, perhaps we shall reach the con- 
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elusion that she had no equal in any sphere; we may per- 
haps deem her the most honoured woman of our age— the 
successor, the rival, nay, in some respects the superior, of 
Howard the philanthropist In her case, we clearly see how 
blessed is the lot of those who live — 

** To win man from apoatMr, 
And lure him back from hit dark path of woe.'* 

Bom in 1780, Elizabeth Gumey had not arrived at any 
distinct understanding of Qod's design in creating us, till 
her seventeenth year. In other words, up to that time her 
life-choice had not been made. Her mother laboured faith- 
fully for the good of her children. She read the Bible with 
them, and urged on them much the necessity of prayer and 
personal religion. She watched with care also over the for- 
mation of their character and habits, and, according to her 
light, was conscientious and consistent, like a mother in 
Israel Among " Bemarks on Education,*' left behind her, 
the following sentiments occur, which will show the prin- 
ciples in which Elizabeth was trained : " As piety," her mother 
says, '^ is the shortest and surest way to all moral rectitude, 
young women should be virtuous and good on the broad 
basis of Christianity ; therefore, it is not the opinions of any 
man or sect whatever that are to be inculcated in preference 
to those rigid but divine truths contained in the New Tes- 
tament." This woman's remarkable daughter subsequently 
recorded concerning her parent : " My deep impression is, 
that she was a holy, devoted follower of the Lord Jesus ; but 
that her understanding was not fully enlightened as to the 
fulness of gospel truth." She was one of those who are kept 
right by their love to the Saviour, and who, even amid twi- 
light, find the narrow path, because there is a power directing 
them which they do not comprehend, but which they are 
yet constrained to follow. 

But even a mother's influence cannot win the young to the 
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Saviour, and Elizabeth continued for several years unim- 
pressed. She was timid and nervous, and shrank from every 
«ippearance of danger; but her affections were strong and 
clinging; and such was her love for her mother, that the 
thought that she might die and leave her daughter alone, 
caused the child sometimes to weep very bitter tears. She 
seldom left her mother's side, and, as recorded by herself, 
her " child-like wish was, that two large walls might crush 
the whole family at once, that they might avoid the misery 
of each other's death." Strange, that with an affection so 
complete, she did not let that much-loved mother bring her 
to the Saviour ! Most strange that a reasonable and a loving 
being should so devotedly hug the creature, yet feel nothing 
corresponding toward God ! She disliked learning, was self- 
willed and determined, and they must have been sldlful seers 
who should predict that that impulsive girl, affectionate yet 
wayward, was to become Elizabeth Fry the philanthropist. 

She was destined, however, for great things, and He who 
is excellent in working, led her by ways which she did not 
know. By little and little, she emerged into the light of 
truth. Through mental conflicts and bitter experience, she 
was taught the wisdom which dispels all doubts, and turns 
our weakness into strength; she found and proved at last 
that only — - 

•* By truly loving, woman truly lives." 

And when the mind of Elizabeth was first turned to reli- 
gion, it is instructive to notice how she groped, and longed, 
and aspired, without success. She was sensitively afraid of 
enthusiasm. Though she felt the evil of entering the gaiety 
of her circle, she could not keep long out of it, and another 
and another plunge were accordingly the result. She had 
enough of light to be scrupulous and afraid — -enough of dark- 
ness to prevent her from being conscientious and loving. 
She accordingly tried the favourite device of the unrenewed 
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mind, " to look through nature up to nature*8 God," not know- 
ing that if she only did that, and ignored the Qod of grace, 
he whom she ignorantly sought would be found a consuming 
fire. She said about this period (when she was nearly seven- 
teen), " I have seen several things in myself and others I 
never before remarked, but I have not tried to improve my- 
self : I have given way to my passions, and let them have 
command over me. I have known my faults, and not cor- 
rected them ; and now I am determined I will once more try 
with redoubled ardour to overcome my wicked inclinations." 
Now, it was right to try ; it was a praiseworthy resolution ; 
but it was vain to try in her own strength ; and because she 
did so, she was baffled again, and again, and again. With 
all the flush of inexperienced girlhood she speaks upon the 
subject : " I do not know if I shall not soon be rather reli- 
gious, because I have thought lately what a support it is 
through life." Or, more descriptive still, she says, " If now, 
whilst I am innocent of great faults, I turn into the right 
path, I shall feel more and more contented every step I take ; 
and if I do now and then err a little from the proper path, I 
shall not find it so hard to return to it." This is an attempt 
to bind Samson with withes, or to fetter flame with flax ; 
yet it was the method adopted by Elizabeth Gumey, while 
ignorant at once of herself and of her God. It was an in- 
structive example of the working of conscience where the 
light which sliines from heaven did not lead to the "quiet 
resting-place." 

She was growing, however. A dying man was once asked 
how he felt, and his last words were, " Some things are grow- 
ing clearer." They liad seemed mysterious before — the light 
of eternity, breaking through the chinks of the dissolving 
cottage (Job iv. 19), was now making them plain; and some- 
thing of the same kind happened to Elizabeth Gumey. Her 
pride was more and more revealed to her ; her vanity was 
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both detected and condemned. She began to fear that she 
could not keep strictly to principle without what she called 
religion, and added, that she did not feel hers to be real ; in 
other words, self-knowledge was increasing. She may not 
yet have entered by the strait gate, but she is on the way. 
Her choice has not been fully made; but she is feehng the 
need of making it. 

About this period a friend from America met her. She 
was at that time a showy Quakeress indeed, for when she 
rode, it was in a scarlet riding-dress ; when she mingled with 
the sons and daughters of folly, it was where she met princes 
of the blood-royal, the Prince Regent, and the Duke of Glou- 
cester ; and when she went to the Friends' Meeting House 
at Norwich, she wore "very smart boots," "purple, laced 
with scarlet." But after hearing her American friend preach 
in public and in private, " her love of pleasure and the world 
seemed gone." She had still much both to learn and to un- 
learn ; but whatever was the exercise of her mind, the effects 
of William Savery's sermons never utterly passed away. The 
nail was fastened by the Master of Assemblies, and it never 
more was entirely drawn. 

Elizabeth Gumey, then, began to be willing to walk in the 
peculiar path which many never find. It was still but the 
twilight. She only saw men like trees walking; but the way 
of truth was chosen ; the way of the world was disowned ; 
the peculiar power of a heavenly Father's love began to be 
felt in the heart ; she had entered, in short, upon her mission, 
and begun, under the guidance of a power which she did not 
yet understand, to prepare for the time when her name 
should be what the Germans called it, " a word of beauty," 
or when there should be associated with it — 



" The freight of holy feeling which we meet 
In thouglitful moments, wafted by the gales 
From fields where good men walk, or bowers wherein they rest** 
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Long after this, however, it is instructive to notice how 
she continued to commit a common error — we mean, to per- 
sonify Beliffionf and trust to it, as if religion were the Savioor. 
According to this view, it is religion that is to guide us 
aright; it is religion that is to fit us for heaven; it is re- 
ligion, in short, that is to sava Not Christ and his finished 
work ; not the blood which cleanses from all sin, or the grace 
which is omnipotent; not the divine person, Jesus — Em- 
manuel, Qod with us. Some extract or compound called reli- 
gion, is to do what Christ alone, in his omnipotence, can 
accomplish. Misled by this fondly-cherished error, long did 
Elizabeth Gumey linger in the outer court, or about the porch 
of the Temple, instead of entering by Him who is the door; 
and, perhaps, in the whole range of religious biography, there 
is no greater or more instructive contrast than that which we 
find between this young woman leaning upon Eeligion, and 
the same person, when 6he said before her death, " Even in 
sleep I think the heart is lifted up ; it is, if I may venture 
to say it, living in communion with Christ — in him. What 
should I be without Him ] " That is the truth which came 
from heaven to elevate self -ruined man, and they are blessed 
who feel it. 

During her transition from darkness to light, Elizabeth 
Gumey gradually approached nearer and nearer to the pecu- 
liarities of the Friends, and eventually adopted their creed, 
their garb, and their language. But she was never very 
rigid, and, through life, displayed a noble catholicity of spirit 
and aim. Her peculiar work began in a school, which she 
opened when she was eighteen years of age. One scholar 
was her commencement, but she soon had seventy ; and she 
taught them all without aid from others. She visited the 
poor, also, and especially the sick ; she read the Bible with 
them^ and in various ways indicated that she was living now 
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for ends wliich the daughters of frivolity ignore. Though 
she had still much to learn, she had sat down at the feet of 
the Teacher sent from Grod. He loved souls : He taught her 
to love them also, and eternity will tell the result 

Amid all this, however, Elizabeth's mind was not yet filled. 
She had all that wealth could command or earthly affection 
bestow; but still there was something lacking. And what 
was it 1 She herself asked the question, What is it I want 1 
And may we answer] She wanted simpler views of the 
Redeemer — simpler reliance on him as hers. Till these are 
possessed, the crown and sceptre of Britain were but baubles 
to any immortal being, especially to an inunortal like Eliza- 
beth Gumey, when touched in heart by the Spirit of Grod. 
But the usual means of carrying the soul forward were em- 
ployed. She felt that her faith was like a gain of mustard- 
seed, and discovered the need of digging deeper than she had 
yet done ; clouds also began to surround her, that she might 
feel the want of the true light; and though she still con- 
tinued to employ the vague titles by which many are deceived, 
and to speak of the "Almighty Director," the "Superior 
Power," the " Best Help," instead of recognising at once the 
ever-present, personal God, our Saviour, her discipline is such 
that she rmist come to Him, or be wretched. Amid her 
efforts to do good among the poor in London, and to lead the 
wandering into the right way, Elizabeth Gumey was dis- 
covering her own insufficiency. She was unconsciously 
taught on whom to lean ; and when the time came for enter- 
ing on her great work, she was prepared to lean with her 
whole heart. When she began " to smooth the brow of dumb 
despair," she soon found Him who is at once our rejoicing 
and our hope. 

And a marked enlargement of spirit becomes visible from 
the time that this woman begins to see that her strength is 
treasured up in Christ. If all was dark, or, at least, too 
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often twilight before, things now become light — it is, in- 
deed, one of the finest illustrations of the blessed results of 
glorying in the Saviour. We actually see licr s^Tnpathies 
expand ; we mark her step becomes more firm ; her joy is 
unspeakably greater from the hour that the Redeemer gets 
his place — the First — the Supreme — the Last. When she 
begins to ask her soul, about her twenty-eighth year, " Didst 
thou endeavour to look to Christ, who can do all things for 
thee]" — when she ventures during the same year to utter 
with hesitation the words, " There is one remark I would 
make, that I belicve.it is through Christ we are saved" — 
we sec at once the explanation of past weakness, and of 
future success, — past weakness, for where, except in Christ, 
have we strength] — future success, because in Christ we can 
more than conquer all. "Through heights and through 
depths, through riches and through poverty," she now prayed 
to be able to do the will of the Father, and she was heard. 
She was blessed and made a blessing. 

Elizabeth Gumey, then, is now taken farther and farther 
into the pavilion of her Lord. Experience, she says, had 
taught her that Christ in her soul, or his saving and anoint- 
ing power, was indeed her only hope of glory. In doing and 
in suffering, she is learning to " commit her cause to her 
gracious Helper, Saviour, and Redeemer, and fully to tmst 
in him," and she will soon be like a polished shaft for his 
work ! It is no longer a vague, impersonal power : it is 
union to the living One — such a union as taught her at 
length to say, " I am nothing ; I have nothing ; I am poor, 
naked, helpless ; I can do nothing ; but my Saviour is every- 
thing — all-sufficient — my light, my life, my joy, my eternal 
hope of glory." We need not marvel though such faith, 
employing powers and gifts such as this woman possessed, 
achieved great results, and spread her name as wide as the 
world is rouni 
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It was some time before she could make up her mind to 
become " a plain Friend," that is, one who displays all the 
peculiarities of the Society in doctrine, dress, and speech. 
That Society started from the conviction that godliness was 
rare, while sin was rife in the land ; and to escape from the 
deadening contagion, the members professed to seek a closer 
intercourse with the Father of their spirits. The doctrine of 
the Spirit's indwelling became the radical peculiarity of the 
party ; and that truth they pushed to consequences which, 
in some, ended in the disparagement of the Word, and the 
fostering of enthusiasm. Doctrinally, the friends held that 
man is able to " obey the Divine will without the help of 
outward law or ordinances." Salvation they properly re- 
garded as a free gift offered to alL They believed that many 
would be saved by the sacrifice of Christ whose ears had 
never heard his gospel or his name : the inner light sufficed. 
They held, properly, the importance of the Bible as the rule 
of life, and maintained that until the Holy Spirit illuminates 
the soul, man cannot understand the deep realities of the 
Word. These and kindred tenets held by the Friends, some 
of them in common with other Christians, and others peculiar 
to the Society, were studied with care by Elizabeth Gumey, 
ere she finally adopted them. At length, however, she be- 
came a professed " plain Friend," and enrolled herself in a 
Society whose peculiarities have often exposed them to the 
wit of the profane, but whose benevolence and philanthropy 
have spread with healing effects from "Indus to the 
Pole." They exercise a vigilant oversight over the conduct 
of their own members, but not less watchful the eye which 
they keep on all that tends to the civil and social good of 
man, all round the globe. 

Having entered that religious body, then, Elizabeth scrupu- 
lously, but not like a sectarian, conformed to its rules. The 
general benevolence of the Friends nurtured her own, and her 
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labours of love among them soon became signal : she was 
obviously in training for what she had to do. She kept a 
dep6t of what was needed in cases of sickness, poverty, 
winter's cold, or sudden calamity. The outcast Irish, as well 
as the ill-conditioned English, shared in her bounty ; and it 
was in managing a colony of the former, near her residence 
in the country, that her tact, her energy, her large-hearted 
philanthropy, and her power of controlling others, first re- 
markably appeared. In truth, she made a discovery, 
and the most abject of men have profited in thousands 
by it 

Nor was she without occasions at once for deepening and 
drawing out her large-souled benevolence. Soon after she 
began her attention to criuiinals, she had to minister to a 
murderess, and try to guide her to the Saviour, and she speaks 
like one shocked and agitated through her whole soul by what 
she witnessed; it was the hard beginning of a noble work. 
But the spark is kindly : we shall soon behold the blaze. 
She is stimulated, by the sight of misery, to seek to relieve 
it; and so calm, so judicious, and persistent were her 
measures, that the Sheriflfe of London, the Lord Mayor, and 
other functionaries, were constrained at once to admire her 
benevolence, to adopt her suggestions, and help to work out 
her plans. These seemed visionary for a time, for the pro- 
posal to introduce order into Newgate then ai)peared to be 
Quixotic. Where riot reigned — where vice was fostered by 
the contact of criminal with criminal — where scenes at once 
disgusting and outrageous could be witnessed every hour — 
where habits tended to foster what the law tried to punish 
or put down, what could the assiduities of a woman accom- 
plish ! How shall she penetrate those appalling sinks 1 She 
was, however, permitted to try. The combined influence of 
a tender heart, of a sound judgment, and God's truth, was 
brought to bear on the outcast ; and it is not too much to 
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say that the dreary desert soon blossomed as the rose. A 
kind of new creation appeared. 

Elizabeth Gumey was thus raised up to accomplish what 
John Howard did not live to complete. She had to encounter 
the surmises and suspicions of some — she had to witness 
such sickening scenes as that of the hardened offender, on the 
way to the gibbet, attempting, by scoff and sneer, to efface 
the impressions which she had made upon a less hardened 
heart, or a less seared conscience. She had to bear such 
sights as harrowed her nature as a woman, and revolted her 
as a Briton. She had to weep for women walking many miles 
hand-cuffed, with iron hoops round their ancles and arms, 
all chained like beasts to each other ; in short, all that was 
vexatious to a gentle, tender heart. But trying as such 
spectacles were, and heavy as her spirit often was at the 
sights which she witnessed, none of these things moved her. 
She loved the wretched — she pitied the abject — she now 
loved the Saviour ; that became once more the fountain of all 
was that kindly and gentle, and she walked in His footsteps, 
doing good. 

Nor was she without her reward to encourage and sustain 
her — one example out of many is selected. One of her 
Newgate scholars, who was banished for her offences, thus 
wrote to Mrs. Fry, for that is now her name, from New South 
Wales : she said, "In the month of April 1817, how deep 
did that blessed prayer of yours sink into my heart ! And 
as you said, so have I found it, that when no eyes see, and 
no ears hear, God both sees and hears ; and then it was that 
the arrow of conviction entered into my hard heart, and in 

Newgate it was that poor Harriet S , like the prodigal 

son, came to herseK, and took with her words, and sought 
the Lord. . . . ." A brand thus plucked from the burning 
is an ample reward even for such toils as those of Mrs. Fry. 

The reclaimed outcast, Harriet S , has referred to the 
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prayers of our female Howard They were awful, fervid, 
touching, melting beyond expression. They came from the 
depths of a most loving heart, in tones of softness and sweet- 
ness, such as few even of her sex ever displayed, and the 
whole, deepened and pressed home by her solemn and most 
impressive readings in the Scriptures, was crowned with a 
blessing which led to results such as no human arithmetic 
can estimate — the price of them is above rubies. If it be 
true that woman is always extreme for good or for ill, may 
we not earnestly wish that many were extreme like Mra Fry? 
Truth is power ; she wielded it with a blessed success ; and 
when she received the thanks of the Lord Mayor of London 
for the revolution which she had wrought in Newgate, that 
functionary only re-echoed the sentiments of tens of thousands 
throughout the nation. Behold, then, the blessed effects of 
a right choice, directed by a firm will and a tender heart 

And what was the secret of her power — that power which 
operated so like a charm ] How did this woman succeed in 
taming so many civilized savages ? — how quell the riots of a 
prison-house? — how bring order out of confusion) — nay, 
more wondrous still, how, in one case at least, did she win 
the heart of a maniac, and produce results which appear to 
be well-nigh fabulous ? 

The answer is easy : she weis a woman of faith and of 
prayer, and while most energetic in the use of means, she 
never regarded the means as the end. As her work increased, 
so did her trust in her God ; and the recorded examples of 
her pleading for herself and others, teach us, in one point of 
view, not to wonder at her success. On a review of her 
perilous position, owing to her publicity, she once exclaimed, 
" Oh, the watchfulness required not to bow to man — not to 
seek to gratify self-love, but rather, in humility and godly 
fear, to abide under the humiliation of the Cross ! '' That, 
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and a hundred similar examples, proclaim fd0ud libe secret of 
Mrs. Fry's triumphs among the outcast Personal ascendency 
might gather crowds of wonderers, or even enlist assistants, 
but she needed to resort often to the secret place of the Most 
High, to draw down that gracious power which turns the 
lion into the lamb. — ^All have some work assigned to them 
in God's world. They who do their allotted share are blessed 
and made blessings ; and how largely blessed Elizabeth Fry 
became it is scarcely needful to teU. 

Such, then, is a glance at her training. She was naturally 
timid, shrinking, and nervous ; but grace has given her moral 
courage to an extraordinary degree. As a child, she had been 
sometimes obstinate and self-willed, but that has now been 
transformed into firmness and decision in accomplishing her 
plans. Her infancy was occasionally marked by one of the 
most unamiable of properties — cunning : that is transmuted 
into profound discernment and skill, to influence the minds 
of others. Her education was interrupted, and never com- 
pleted, on account of her aversion to the common methods of 
training ; but that was, perhaps, the means of throwing her 
more upon the resources of her own strong mind — resources 
which were adequate to all emergencies, — so adequate, that 
she was rarely perplexed.* And for what had all these 
transformations been eflfected 1 What were some of the 
results accomplished by one so signally trained ? 

In her Diary, under date the 16th of February 1813, Mrs. 
Fry says : " Yesterday we were some hours at Newgate with 
the poor female felons, attending to their outward necessities. 
We had been twice previously. Before we went away, dear 
Anna Buxton uttered a few words in supplication, and, very 
unexpectedly to myself, I did also. I heard weeping, and I 
» . II ^^^1— » 

* See her Life, by two of her daughters, rol. L, p. 15. 
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tliought they appeared much tendered : a very solemn quiet 
was observed : it was a striking scene, the poor people on 
their knees around us, in their deplorable condition." — Such 
is the first record concerning her peculiar sphere, and it points 
to the first fruits of a most copious harvest Newgate, we have 
seen, was then in a deplorable condition — a disgrace, indeed, 
to a Christian land. Destitute of sufficient clothing, in rags 
and dirt, the prisoners slept without bedding on the floor. 
They lived, cooked, and washed in the same apartment — they 
begged from all comers — they stole whenever they could — 
they fought — they blasphemed — they corrupted each other 
— their society, in short, was like the porch of Pandemonium. 
And into such devilish dens Mrs. Fry penetrated, there to 
achieve the conquests of Christian love over Satanic sin — of 
Christian purity over intense pollution, and of Christian truth 
over all that was hatefid and hating. A heart softened in 
the school of affliction, and largely influenced by the grace of 
God, was the instrument used for promoting these results. 
" Full obedience to the Cross," were the significant words 
sometimes employed by Mrs. Fry ; and, armed with that 
power, what may not be achieved ] 

But to trace her manifold labours, or even to furnish a 
meagre catalogue of them, would exceed our limits.* Yet to 
the praise of Him who mode this woman what she was, a few 
should be enumerated. 

Again and again did she visit Scotland, to inspect the 
prisons there. In Edinburgh, in Glasgow, in Aberdeen, in 
all the principal towns, and in many of inferior note, she 
sought out the victims of crime, and did what she could for 
their welfare. Their prisons were in many cases improved. 
Their food was altered. Their souls were cared for by com- 

* We may be enabled to form lome estimate of Mrt. Fry's activity fl-om the ftict 
that she coald visit at Newgate, at MiUbank PenltenUary, and at TothiU-Flelda 
prlaoni, all in a single morning 1 

13 
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mittees of ladies whom slie saw appointed wherever she went 
The severity of law was thus mitigated, while the petty 
tyranny of hardened men over their helpless though guilty 
wards was repressed. 

And we need not add, that England through all its 
borders, from Berwick-on-Tweed to Penzance, felt the blessed- 
ness of having Mrs. Fry for one of its daughters. Tour after 
tour was undertaken in the cause of the prisoner. At one 
place, she found a wretched lunatic fastened to an iron 
bar ; at anotlier, some prisoners were chained to their bed- 
stead. At Berwick, some were attached by chains to the 
walls of their cells ; and at Newcastle, some to a ring on the 
floor. But as case after case of this class attracted the notice 
and agonized the heart of our philanthropist, they augmented 
her zeal in the prisoner's cause, and the secret of aH she herself 
must again unfold : " My soul," she writes, " thirsteth after 
God and his righteousness. I am at times favoured to get 
so near in spirit to Christ my Kedeemer, as to feel his heal- 
ing virtue cleansing me from siu ; giving rest to my, at times, 
weary soul, and enabling me to rejoice in Him, and the power 
of his salvation." After that, we need not wonder to hear it 
said that she was so urged, or rather allured, onward by that 
spirit, that in a single journey she visited the prisons at 
Nottingham, Lincoln, Wakefield, Doncaster, Shefl&eld, Leeds, 
York, Durham, Lancaster, and Liverpool, besides many 
others. From the feet of her Redeemer, where she had 
knelt, she rose to go and do good as He did. Prejudice 
melted away before her ; the judgment was convinced ; the 
feelings were touched, and multitudes induced to co-operate 
in the blessed work : — 

" She fcuides awakened Mercy through the gloom, 
And shows the prison sister to the tomb ; 
Restores her babe to many a wretched wife, 
And to her husband, liberty and life.*' 

But Scotland and England were soon too narrow for her 
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enterprise : she passed over to Ireland, and scattered mercies 
there as she had done at home. While the Bible presided in 
her mind and over her actions, or while that great love which 
began in the bosom of the Eternal guided her spirit, no sea 
and no momitain-range could limit her endeavours. The 
Channel Islands, Guernsey, Jersey, Aldemey, and others, 
were visited with the same beneficent purpose, and the same 
successful results, as other places. And still her circle 
widened. In more than one tour she traversed France, pene- 
trating into its dungeons, and laying bare its prison horrors, 
from Paris to the borders of Spain. In the north of Europe 
she visited Switzerland, Prussia, Denmark, the Hans Towns, 
Holland, and, by correspondence, did what she could for St. 
Petersburg and Russia Prison reform became, in some 
places, a passion, after her example. Society after society 
arose for that purpose. Belgium, Piedmont, and especially 
Turin, felt her genial influence. The prison doors might not 
be thrown open, for that would, in many cases, have been a 
cruel kind of mercy. But the prisons were swept and gar- 
nished. Hallowing influences were introduced within their 
precincts. The bland and beneficent power of Christianized 
womanhood was enlisted in every land. 

But more than this : our penal colonies soon felt her influ- 
ence. The ships which bore female convicts thither were at 
length presided over by her spirit, and conducted according 
to her plans. Arrangements were made by her prior to their 
sailing, during their voyage, and after they landed, which 
prolonged, and, in some cases, deepened, the wholesome 
eflects produced at home — it was one of the finest examples 
which the history of our race supplies of the expansive, ever- 
widening range of that love which reached our world eighteen 
centuries ago ; and amid the narrative of these proceedings, one 
is tempted, ever and anon, to pause and ask. Has all this 
been accomplished by the instrumentality of one human 
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being, and that human being a woman once 'adf-willed and 
obstinate, sensitively nervous, timid, and shunning publicity, 
a frivolous creature who rode in a scarlet riding-habit, and 
went to meeting in boots laced with red ) 

Nor was it only amid the glare of public life that her 
benevolence appeared. On the Lake of Brienz in Switzer- 
land, during one of her tours, Mrs. Fry entered into conversation 
with the lad who helped to row her boat, and learned that 
his mother lay, a poor invalid, in a cottage on the margin of 
the lake. Forgetting all the grandeur of the scene around 
her, or manifesting a more enduring glory in her own con- 
duct, she ordered the boat to be steered to the cottage, and 
there ministered to one whom she found to be a sister in 
Christ. Surely that ministry was twice blessed. 

Again ; during a season of sickness, Mrs. Fry was carried 
to the sea-coast, in the hope of being benefitted by change of 
air. It was necessary at times, when she was seized by 
fainting fits, to carry her from her couch to an open window, 
where she actually panted or gasped for breath. But, amid 
these trials, her eye often rested on a solitary watchman 
stationed at his post as one of the Preventive Service, or 
Coast-Guard, and her sympathies were attracted by him in 
spite of her own sufferings. How are such men's souls cared 
for ? Have they Bibles 1 Have they books to read ? These, 
and similar inquiries, were instituted as soon as her health 
was somewhat restored. The result was the most strenuous 
exertions to supply what she found to be wanting, and it was 
not long before 52,464 volumes were procured for the Coast- 
Guards on shore and afloat, including books for the use of 
their children. This is, in some degree, an arithmetical esti- 
mate of the ascendency of Mrs. Fry — the good that may be 
done by one benevolent woman. 

But her opportunities for doing good were not confined to 
the abject and the outcast Adopting one of the peculiarities 
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of the Frienda, she had become one of their preachers ; and, 
in their assemblies, often led the devotions, or exhorted and 
encouraged her fellow-worshippers. And her gifts, in these 
respects, are said to have iSeen of a surpassing order. Her 
prayers, in particular, often drew tears from those who were 
not accustomed to weep, and her ascendency thus became 
greatly increased. She acquired, moreover, a facility of 
addressing others on the subject of religion by which she was 
ever willing to profit, and that in the highest quarters. In 
tlie halls of nobility, and amid the devotees of fashion, she 
often preached the gospel with a power which awed them. 
But she rose far above nobility. Louis Philippe, his Queen, 
and their widowed daughter-in-law — the King and Queen of 
Prussia, and various members of their family and court — ^the 
Princess of Denmark — Queen Adelaide, the Duchess of Kent, 
and her daughter the Princess Victoria, while she bore that 
character, and also after she had become Queen of England, 
— all these, and various princes of the blood-royal, were visited 
by Mrs. Fry. She who had shared the insipid frivolities of 
royalty in the days of her ignorance and folly, made some) 
compensation for it now by the blessings which she tried to 
impart. With a tact, a faithfulness, and solemnity peculiarly 
her own, she was careful to speak to the loftiest in rank con- 
cerning their souls. She sought the guidance of the Coun- 
sellor ere she entered their presence, and her interviews with 
some of the crowned, are among the most remarkable things 
in the history of a most remarkable woman. In the presence 
of the King of Prussia, on one memorable occasion, she led 
their united devotions, and, in describing the scene, she says, 
" I prayed for the King of Prussia, his Queen, his kingdom 
— that it might be more and more as the city set on the hill 
that could not be hid — that true religion, in its purity, sim- 
plicity, and power, might more and more break forth, and 
that every cloud that obscured it might be removed." 
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There is reason to hope that that prayer has not been un- 
answered. The epitaph of that monarch seems a proof. 

On another occasion, at a civic banquet, Mrs. Fry sat 
between Prince Albert and Sir Robert PeeL She had pre- 
viously indoctrinated Sir James Graham regarding a female 
prison which was then in course of erection ; Lord Aberdeen, 
then Foreign Secretary, on matters connected with the Con- 
tinent ; Lord Stanley, then Colonial Secretary, on the state 
of our penal colonies, and the condition of the women in 
them ; and she adds : " With Prince Albert I spoke seriously 
upon the Christian education of their children, the manage- 
ment of the nursery, the infinite importance of a holy and 
religious life — ^how I had seen it in all ranks of life — no real 
peace or prosperity without it. Then the state of Europe 
(was our topic), the advancement of religion in the Contin- 
ental courts, their prisons ; their present state in this coimtry, 
my fear that our punishments were becoming too severe, and 
jny wish that the Queen should be informed of some parti- 
culars respecting the separate confinement of prisoners.'* 
Sitting even at the right hand of royalty, this " plain Friend " 
was instant in season and out of season, working for good, 
and winning the reward of them that turn many to righteous-* 
jiess. But she watched with care lest all this should " lead 
to something of self -exultation, or worldly pride," and as she 
tried to sit at the feet of Him who was meek and lowly, she 
was honoured by men as she should have been. 

Nor was it merely among the crowned or the royal that 
Mrs. Fry held such a place. She was eulogized in the House 
of Lords. She was consulted by Secretaries of State. She 
elicited the warmest sympathy, both towards herself and the 
great cause for which she lived and toiled, alike from the 
nobly bom and the highly gifted. Bishops, and ministers of 
religion of every name, gathered around her and tried to 
emulate her spirit. Her views were advocated in Parliament 
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by Sir James' Macintosh, by Lord Melbourne, by Lord 
Althorpe, by Lord John Russell, by her brother-in-law, Sir 
Tliomas Fowell Buxton, and others. Again, and again, and 
yet again, was she examined before committees of the House 
of Commons and the House of Lords. With M. Guizot, 
while at the head of Louis Philippe's Government, she had 
much personal intercourse. In shoi*t, this woman was a power 
in Europe. She travelled from kingdom to kingdom like a 
good angel, blessing wherever she went, melting the chains of 
the prisoner, and shedding light upon the souls of thousands. 
It is not a little remarkable, that the main opposition — the 
only thing at all akin to hostility — which Mrs. Fry encoun- 
tered in her arduous efforts in the cause of humanity, was 
from the hands of Eomanists. Perhaps hers was the most 
unsectarian soul that ever lived ; many would have deemed 
her utterly latitudinarian. Protestant or Romanist, Friends, 
or those who rejected the peculiarities of the Society, were all 
alike welcome to her, if they sought with earnestness the 
welfare of fallen men and women. But because she used the 
Word of God as an ally in that work, the abettors of Popery 
opposed her. In Paris, her heart was wrung by some sights 
which she witnessed, and she speaks of the Hospital for 
Foundlings as one of the most painful she had beheld. The 
hundreds of little children wailing there, not a few of them 
to death, were most touching to her gentle nature. " The 
sound in the ward could be compared only to the faint and 
pitiful bleating of a flock of lambs!" but even amid such 
spectacles of woe. Popery crossed the path of this philanthro- 
pist. At one of the hospitals, that of St. Louis, in answer to 
a question regarding the souls of the inmates, the chaplain 
told her that " they had the sacraments of the Church" — but 
not a syllable of the Word of Gk>d. The Archbishop of Paris 
expressed his dissatisfaction with her interference at another 
hospital The reforms which she recommended were all 
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based upon Scriptural authority ; but babes may bleat, and 
groan, and die — Popery will not grant the use of the Word 
of Grod. It were destruction to itself to make such a conces- 
sion, and even the companionship of a member of the French 
GU)vemment could not screen Mrs. Fry from the censure of 
the Archbishop. In other parts of France, priests preached 
against her Bibles and her tracts. They prevented their 
victims from attending the meetings which she held, fmd, in 
a word, proved themselves to be what they everywhere are, the 
Ishmaelites of humanity, where God's truth is concerned. 

It will not be supposed, that, amid all these successes and 
crowding blessings, Mrs. Fry was without some cross to carry. 
Nay, few have been called so often as she to the sick and 
dying-bed, as few were so well qualified to minister relief. 
Her own children, with relatives and much-loved friends, fell 
fast around her. Her husband's difficulties in business 
obliged them, moreover, to remove from one of the stately 
homes of England to one much more limited ; but, amid all 
these things, her zeal never flagged — the ruling passion still 
reigned supreme. While her own family was not neglected, 
nay, while judicious plans and unceasing pains were taken, 
both as to their training when young, and their principles 
when more mature, she persevered in her works of faith and 
her labours of love, and may almost be said to have died dis- 
charging them. She once said, and the words should be 
written in letters of. gold before the eyes of every mother: 
" Deep as my interest has certainly been in the destitute and 
forlorn, yet how much more, both in time and heart, have I 
been occupied with my own family!" In that spirit, her 
capacious mind could embrace the interests of alL She tried, 
she says, " to live under the Cross," and her Saviour gave her 
the needed wisdom. She was not one of those who neglect 
the privacies of home for the glare of publicity, for the most 
tender solicitude, and the most self-sacrificing affection, were 
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cherished towards children, grandchildren, and all within her 
range. She soothed them in sorrow, she was their nurse in 
sickness, and often cried to God that they might all be 
folded at last under the care of the great Shepherd 

And what, may be asked again and again — ^what was the 
secret of all her success. It has just been mentioned — she 
lived under the Cross, All her gifts, all her aspirations, and 
her ardour, were consecrated to the Crucified One, and His 
strength was perfected in her weakness. There might be 
points in her creed, or peculiarities in her conduct, which all 
could not adopt Granted. But her heart was knit to the 
Saviour, and that kept all right. She had known the abun- 
dance of riches, and experienced the difficulties of compara- 
tive privation. She had enjoyed to the full the blessedness 
of domestic life, and experienced some of its painful reverses. 
She had known — ^we speak upon her own authority — the 
abounding joy of the Lord, and been in depths which well- 
nigh swallowed her up. She had experienced great exaltation 
and as deep humiliation among her fellow-mortals. She had 
been in deaths oft, and yet had many objects of affection 
spared to her. And what was the result? She herself 
replies : " It is even that the Lord is graci.'^us, and very mer- 
ciful; that His compassions fail not, but are renewed every 
morning.'* He held her up, and she was strong : He blessed, 
and she conquered. Her life is like a deep-toned hosanna to 
Him who always causes his people to triumph. 

We should present a very faulty portrait of Mrs. Fry, did 
we neglect to allude more emphatically than we have yet 
done, to her extraordinary habits of prayer. Her earnestness, 
her pathos, and fulness in supplication were such, that she 
appeared as if she had been grasping Omnipotence ; and how 
could she but prosper) One example must suffice: "Be 
pleased to help thy unworthy servant," she prays, "and pre- 
serve her from the many snares of the enemy : let not the 
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spirit of the world or its applause ever again entangle her, 
nor the reproach of any, not even of the good, unduly dis- 
courage her; but let her be increasingly thine own, and at 
all times, at all seasons, and in every place, by whomsoever 
surrounded, give unto thee the glory due unto thy name, 
and worship thee in the beauty of holiness; and. let neither 
heights nor depths, life nor death, nor any other thing, ever 
separate her from thy love; but enable her, Lord, . . . , 
to glorify thy great and ever-excellent name, with thy 
beloved Son, Christ Jesus, our Lord." That is the spirit 
which makes man*s life sublime — that is the spirit which 
made Mrs. Fry so distinguished among the daughters of the 
fallen Adam, and which guided her to a place in glory, among 
the starry ones for ever (Dan. xii. 3). 

Nor was her faith less signal than her " power and charm 
of kindness." Faith has removed mountains of difficulties, 
and hers did that : it has dissipated clouds and thick dark- 
ness, which hung the soul in sackcloth, and hers did that : it 
has dried fountains of tears, and soothed uncounted sorrows, 
and covered a multitude of sins, and hers did all that. — She 
took hold of Omnipotence, we repeat, and was thus made 
strong in the Lord and in the power of His might She 
called herself a poor unworthy woman, with nothing extraor- 
dinary in point of power. But that woman made a noble 
choice — she simply sought to follow a crucified Lord, and 
were many to imitate her example, they would be blessed in 
their spheres, as Mrs. Fry was in hers. She believed that - 
every woman has her assigned vocation, and that in following 
it, a blessing will be enjoyed. Her vocation was peculiar. 
There is only one Mrs. Fry in many generations. But though 
it is not given to all to do as she did, none need be prevented 
from acting in her spirit. Let the same right choice be made, 

e same love to souLs, and to the Saviour, the same cleaving 
his cross, and reliance upon his arm, be cultivated; and 
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tHen, mothers among their children, sisters among sisters, and 
neighbours among neighbours, may become instrumental in 
repressing evil, in promoting good, in rescuing the outcast, 
and saving the lost. The amount of female influence that 
runs to waste for want of concentration and direction, cannot 
be computed. But let the wisdom of God be earnestly 
sought, as Mrs. Fry did, to direct, to energize, and conse- 
crate, and the setting up of the new heavens and the new 
earth will be promoted. The moral, or the lesson of this 
whole study is, "Never Despair." 

As a supplement to this narrative of a woman's choice, her 
perseverance, and success, were a supplement needed, the 
following might be given. — At one period of her life, Char- 
lotte Elizabeth Browne was actuated by a strong prejudice 
against the Irish. In her case it amounted to a passion, 
with all the usual blindness of such a guide. That prejudice, 
however, was overcome by familiar intercourse; the very 
opposite principle took its place in her heart, and when she 
settled in London, her affections were greatly drawn out 
towards the crowded and neglected outcasts of St. Giles*. 
She visited that portion of London, and made herself familiar 
with its abject poverty and moral degradation. So stirred 
was her soul by what she saw, that she determined to raise 
a church among the outcast Irish, and seek to reclaim some 
of them at least, to that Saviour whom she loved. 

But how could she succeed in such an undertaking? She 
had no means but what her pen and mental powers com- 
manded, — and how could she meet the outlay of such an 
erection in the metropolis] Her impulsive nature did not 
allow her to halt at diflSculties. To resolve, was at least to 
attempt — perhaps to succeed — and she proceeded to canvass. 
At the end of a fortnight she had collected only seven 
pounds ; and to most women that would have been utterly 
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disheartening, but it was otherwise with Charlotte ElizabetL 
She became just the more resolute, for she felt that the cause 
was the cause of God and of souls. She accordingly perse- 
vered, till she obtained a promise from the Bishop of London 
to license her church when erected. She invited some friends 
to meet another of the English Bishops, and on the appointed 
day, found herself surrounded by a number of the nobility 
and clergy. Her plan was briefly subndtted, explained, and 
approved of. In a few weeks her seven pounds were as 
much blessed as the widow's barrel of meal and cruse of oil : 
that sum had become thirteen hundred pounds; and the 
desire of her heart was realized by the blessing of God upon 
her eflforts. A church was built, a minister was ordained; 
and not merely was she blessed in that success — may we not 
liope that from age to age it may be said of some in the long- 
neglected St. Giles' — " This man and that man were bom 
of the Spirit there?"* 

Here, then, is another instance of intrepid decision. A 
woman— a woman afflicted with deafness, and virtually 
deserted by her husband — behold the instrument selected by 
Omnipotence to show forth His power? Can we picture a 
better illustration of the missionary Elliot's words, "Prayer 
and pains, through faith in Christ Jesus, can do anything ? " 
or Paul's, " I can do all things through Christ, who strength- 
eneth me?" Surely this is true success, — and yet a measure 
of it is within the reach of alL Charlotte Elizabeth's enter- 
prise was more definite, it was less overmastering than that of 
Elizabeth Fry, and on that account it is the better fitted to 
be an example and stimulus. Who, then, will choose a place 
beside these benefactresses? Who will employ their ten 
talents, their five, their one, in mitigating the woes under 
which humanity groans ? 



* Seea reference to this \n '' WoyUhs Women." By G. L. Balfonr, p. 169. 
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CHAPTER Xm 

THB XODERV MABTTBS — ^AJTIT HlflgBLTDrE JUI«Oir~TH]B 0001> 

AME THE OEEAT. 



* Beiide all vaten ainr. 

The bigtiwMj foTTOwB itock. 
Drop it trhere thoinfl and thisUei grow ; 

Scatter it on the rock. 

The good, tlie froitfiil groond. 

Expect not here nor there; 
0*er hffl and dale, bjr pioto *tis fimnd; 

Go forth, then, er eiy ir h q e . 

Thoa knoweat not irbich majr thrive. 

The late or eariy sown ; 
Grace keepa the preckms gams alire 

When and vhererer strewn.** 

James Vostgoxkxt. 



Would men judge impartially, they might easily dlBcover 
that the spirit of the tmth which guides to heaven is still as 
mighty as it was in the days of Paul or of John. Whence 
those wondrous sufferings, even to death by starvation, of 
Captain Allen Gardiner and his companions, in their recent 
mission to Patagonia? Whence the steadfiist zeal of the 
Christians of Madagascar, amid a persecution as hot and as 
wasting as any that Nero or Diocletian 0ver waged f Whence 
the death of Williams, the benefactor of thousands — the 
martyr of Eromanga? Whence the self-denial and self- 
sacrifice of the "great crowd," who, in our own day, are 
hazarding their lives in many lands for the name of Jesus 1 
The whole has flowed from the power ot a felt and a re&lized 
truth, as distinguished from a theory, or a dream such as 
men often substitute in its place ; and all tliait ^vsH^ii^ ^3^3^ 
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the truth, id as mighty now as in the days of old It is 
giving life to the dead, when the Spirit blesses it Hoary 
superstitions are sapped. Dagons fall Spiritual heroes 
win, through grace, a spiritual gloiy ; and the day approaches 
when all who are appointed to everlasting life shall welcome 
the message of mercy, and when — 

**The San of holiness shall shine 
In glory on our head.*' 

Ann Hasselttne will shine brightly among those who 
have thus turned many to righteousness. She was bom at 
Bradford in Massachusetts, on the 22d of December 1789, 
and spent her early years as children and young women of 
great vivacity too commonly do. She was active, resolute, and 
decided, even from her youth ; and such was the force of her 
character, that all she did bore marks of unusual energy of 
mind. She loved warmly, but she also hated heartily ; and 
evinced some dispositions which would have made her a pest 
to others had they been left to the control of nature. Those 
who knew her best in youth were most anxious concerning 
her future ; and the overflowings of her energy could not 
but prompt such anidety, for in her case, more than in the 
case of many, it would be difficult to solve the problem — ^Is 
eternal misery or eternal joy to be thy lot ] Like the " first 
notes of some yet struggling harmony," men could not predict 
what Ann Hasseltine would become. 

But when she was about seventeen years of age, the follies 
and frivolities of youth began to grow insipid, and she felt the 
need of choosing which path she should follow in life — ^the 
upward or the downward. That mysterious something 
which whispers to the soul, as soon as it will listen, that we 
are bom for better things than earth can supply, was stirring 
in her heart, and she had a mind, eamest, ardent, and ener- 
getic to give it welcbme. Why am I here 1 For what end 
am I living 1 How are my days to be spent ) or where are 
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they to end ] These, or inqniries like these, began to engross 
her mind, and the deadening sway of the world was un- 
disputed no longer. There had been meetings held for 
solemn purposes by some earnest spirits in the town where 
she lived. If she had not found out the design of man's 
existence, they had, and they sought to promote it If she 
had not made her choice, they were making theirs. She 
now felt that she had not been living for Qod ; and the 
words, " She that liveth in pleasure is dead while she liveth,*' 
forced convictions upon her at this period, from which she 
could never escape. The thoughtless girl became thought- 
ful. She who had before lived as if it were enough to 
fascinate and please her fellow-creatures, while forgetful of 
God and his claims, began to think of the more excellent 
way ; and though she had a testing ordeal to pass through, 
she did pass through it, and was safe. Hers was not a 
nature so frivolous as to trifle with eternity when it was 
solemnly presented to the mind. 

Ann Hasseltine's ardent spirit was sure to adopt the plan 
of seeking salvation by reformation and penance, instead of 
fleeing instantly to the Saviour. She, accordingly, gave up 
many of the comforts of life. She locked herself up in her 
own apartment, as if she could lock out sin. She spent 
many hours in self-inflicted penance, a Homanist at heart, 
and trying to add something of her own to the great " finished 
work," and thus strove to find out another way to God*s 
favour than that to which He himself has pointed. At 
length, however, the great revolution which the truth demands 
and which the Spirit works, was wrought in her nature. 
She passed from among the dead to the ranks of the living, 
and it was well, for her life-work was one which demanded 
energies such as earth cannot supply. 

From that period, God's righteous claims began to be 
recognized, and Ann Hasseltine's gifts were transformed into 
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graces. What she had formerly cultivated for display was 
now enlisted in a higher service. 

** And thou vilt turn ottr wandering feet, 
And thou wUt bless our way," :. 

became her hymn ; and the whole power of a lively, but 
thoughtful mind, began to be turned in the direction of 
spiritual realities. 

There was a time when religion took on the character 
only of meditation and seclusion, — ^the earnest hastened away 
from the world, as if they thought that flight and victory 
were the same. But not so Ann Hasseltine. While she 
endeavoured at once to store and to brace her mind by study, 
she as wisely sought an outlet for her energies in endeavours 
to do good. No senseless seclusion for her. No idea of 
doing the world good by abandoning it. She loved to work ; 
and she wrought. For several years she continued to seek 
the good of others, caring for those who had few to care for 
them, and trying to impress upon the thoughtless the truths 
which had now such charms for her own energetic mind. She 
was, in short, in training for some important sphere, and the 
four years which followed her turning to God were the germ 
out of which there sprang a greatness rarely equalled in the 
history of woman. Her character overtops the most, as Saul 
overtopped the people among whom he moved. 

Her sphere was soon pointed out. Adoniram Judson, a 
man of strong will and large views of the believer^s work on 
earth, and one whose name will shine as a star when that of 
the world's boasted idols shall be extinguished in darkness, 
had been led to think much of the missionary field. In that 
respect the Churches in America, as elsewhere, were then 
lethargic, if not dead ; but Judson, and some of his fellow- 
students, were raised up to disturb the slumber. He ap- 
pealed, he roused, he expostulated, he pled, — and was blessed. 
After many difficulties, he was appointed a missionary to the 
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licatlicn in the year 1811 ; and early in 1812 proceeded to 
his destination. Ann Hasseltine accompanied him as his 
wife, and their perils by sea and trials by land form a sadly 
instructive section in tbe history of mortal suffering. Tliey 
were trained for future endurance by a wise though painful 
process, which, however, it is not our purpose to describe in 
detail. They had deliberately made their choice for better 
or for worse, and would neither falter nor swerve. 

As they had adopted the views of Baptists during their 
outward voyage, our missionaries resorted first to Serampore, 
the centre of the Baptist missions in the East, as soon as 
they landed in India. But in the year 1812, the East India 
Company would allow no Christian missionary to find a 
settlement within their territories, and no alteration of their 
stem decree could be obtained. God, his servants, and his 
truth were authoritatively excluded from a large portion of 
His own world ; and after waiting some time for a passage 
homeward, Judson and his wife were peremptorily ordered, 
by imperious ungodliness, to quit the country and proceed to 
England, since there were no other means of leaving India. 
They were imprisoned in their own house, where a supervision 
at once lynx-eyed and ungenerous, was exercised over them. 
They attempted to escape to the Isle of France, but were 
pursued like criminals, and prevented ; though, after all, they 
did sail for that island. From it they found a ship to 
Madras ; but no sooner had they landed there, than they 
were again reported to the police as fugitives, or offenders 
against society, and treated as He taught men to expect who 
said, " When they persecute you in one city, flee ye to 
another." No means of flight could be obtained but by a 
ship to Rangoon ; and averse as they were, our hunted mis- 
sionaries proceeded to that station, compelled, rather than 
purposing, to go thither. 

During that voyage Mrs. Judson passed through trials 

U 
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sucli as few have ever encountered. Her husband expected 
she would die at sea; or, if they escaped from that lot, it 
would be by shipwreck on a coast where they would have 
been " killed and eaten by the natives." At length, however, 
they reached Rangoon, the scene of some of their successes, 
but, for the present, a spot where they experienced that peace 
which the Prince of Peace imparts, and which is most highly 
prized after we have been driven for a season from every 
other resting-place. As poison may be employed, under the 
guidance of science, in relieving pain or healing disease, the 
misery of that terrible voyage made Mrs. Judson exult at 
her landing, weak and worn out as she was. It will soon 
appear that she was led in a way which she did not know. 

Rangoon, then, is now for a time her home. The territory 
in which it lies is one of those which man has degraded, 
but which is rich and thoroughly oriental in itself. Silver, 
gold, sapphires, emeralds, and rubies rank among its produc- 
tions, but a stem despotism grinds the people ; and the cruelty 
or caprice of one man domineers over the seven millions of 
the Burman Empire. It was among these degraded and 
down-trodden millions that the Judsons began their labours. 
Buddhism, with its atheism or atheistic tendencies, is religion 
there; and a combination of causes, powerful in detail and 
deadly in combination, thus unite to crush and to enslave 
the souls of the Burmese. 

But the more crushed, the more do they become objects 
of love to a Christian missionary. Where Satan has Ids 
seat, as he doubtless had among the bloodthirsty and treache- 
rous Burmans, the friends of truth will hasten to spread it; 
and there an attempt was about to be made to preach the 
gospel, or win the dead to Him who is the life. Adoniram 
Judson and his wife undertook that mission. They were 
alone, and on their first Communion Sabbath only the tuo 
partook of the privilege. It was an unwonted thing t3 
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them ; but while they thus began their toils, they found that 
their Lord was with them ; and are not even two weak crea- 
tures mighty, when the Saviour is using their weakness for 
his glory — when he unites them to Himself that they may 
gloriously triumph 1 In all the past there are few incidents 
more sublime than this communion. Two hunted strangers, 
driven by oppression to that land, thus solemnly take pos- 
session of it for the high and lofty One. In love they 
begin the work. In love they consecrate themselves to it, 
and He who is love has smiled upon their deed. Christians 
now exist in thousands in that land. 

But this woman was not allowed to pursue her toils with- 
out a cross. Her health soon began to fail, and she was 
obliged to sail to' Madras — a voyage which then, perhaps, 
occupied weeks — for medical advice ; but she soon hastened 
back to renew her endeavours to win the Burmese. Her 
convictions were that God can " make mountains valleys, 
and dry places streams of water," and her hope was turned 
into fruition. Her prayer had been, " Gk)d grant that we 
may live and die among the Burmans, though we should 
never do anything but smooth the way for others ;" and it 
was far more than answered. No darkness in them daimted 
her indomitable soul ; and one who a brief period before had 
been a thoughtless child of folly, living only for pleasure and 
for self, now walked amid a crowd of cares, and under a 
constant cross, to execute her high commission for her Lord. 

No one, without experience, can estimate the difficulties of 
such a position. To the labour of mastering a new language 
was added that of preparing a Grammar and a Dictionary ; 
yet, through all that drudgery, the Judsons were triumphantly 
borne. They were helpmates to each other in all their labours ; 
and though even in that land they encountered the hostility 
of Papal priests, " the truth was not bound.'* In its strength 
they conquered difficulties and gathered in souls. 
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Mr. Judson, in his turn, was obliged to take a voyage for 
Lis health, and in his absence his wife carried forward the 
mission at Rangoon ; but it was reduced so low that it seemed 
as if she would be compelled to abandon it. Indeed, for a 
time she had agreed to do so, but, on calmer reflection, re- 
turned to her post. Of the eventual conversion of Burmah 
she never entertained a doubt, and toiled, and planted, and 
watered, and hoped, all in a spirit which has met with a 
copious and most remarkable reward. 

On the 4th of April 1819 — that is, about six years after 
their arrival at Rangoon — ^public worship was commenced in 
the Burman language. On the 27th of June, in the same 
year, the first convert was baptized ; and in the face of cer- 
tain persecution and probable death for the step, Moung Nau 
professed his faith in the sinner's Friend. Mrs. Judson 
exulted in that triumph of the truth which she loved so 
well, and wrote to her distant friends to say, " This event, 
this single trophy of grace, has filled our hearts with sensa- 
tions hardly to be conceived by Christians in Christian coun- 
tries." And who would not rejoice in her joy] Such a 
measure of success may be unnoticed by men ; it may even 
provoke a smile of pity from some, of scorn from others. 
But in the high reckoning of eternity, which wiU stand the 
highest — he who thus wins a soul by pains and prayer, or 
he who wins a kingdom by bloodshed and havoc] 

Wlule her husband was busy in his department, Mrs. Jud- 
son had opened a female class, and symptoms of spiritual life 
began to appear also there. " The Religion-making Teachers," 
as the missionaries were styled in Burmese, were succeeding in 
their enterprise, and had souls not a few for their hire. Amid 
the massacres which then took place in the palace of the 
King of Burmah, occasioned by competing claims for the 
crown and the throne, the Prince of Peace was quietly taking 
possession of the land; the healing waters were flowing 
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forth which were destined to make even that desert blossom 
like the rose. 

Conversion upon conversion now began to take place, and 
the converts to hold prayer-meetings by themselves, for the 
Lord of life was among them. But it became necessary at 
length to obtain the countenance of the king to these pro- 
ceedings ; and, for that purpose, Judson proceeded to Ava, 
the capital. No hope, however, could be cherished. A Por- 
tuguese priest, who had the car of royalty, reinforced its 
idolatry, and the missionary was dismissed without a single 
concession made to him. Once more the Holy One was to 
be excluded from the world he had made by the creatures 
which he had formed Soul after soul, however, was won. 
Some of the females under Mrs. Judson's care now embraced 
the truth. Danger or death was sure to follow their deci- 
sion in this land of despotism ; but grace is stronger than 
even the fear of death, and they decided. Sickness might 
prostrate the teacher — and more than once she skirted the grave 
- -but amid all that appeared to be frowning, heavenly love 
was at work, and this one and that one were bom of the Spirit. 

It was at Ava, the capital of Burmah, that those sorrows 
came upon Mrs. Judson which signalize her above most of 
the women of modem times. The details are harrowing; 
yet they deserve to be pondered, as illustrating the triumphs 
of truth, when weak things are chosen to confound the 
mighty. 

A war unexpectedly broke out between the British and 
the King of Burmah, when all the foreigners in his domuiions 
were at once arrested and thrown into prison. Malice and 
cruelty combined to heap misery on the prisoners, and for 
one-and-twenty months Dr. Judson endured the worst and 
heaviest of trials. It is the share wliich his wife had in 
alleviating these woes that has induced us to select her as a 
model of female greatness, and heroism, and power. 
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Mrs. Judsou was tlie only English-speaking female at 
Ava when the war broke out, and she alone of all the foreign- 
ers was not imprisoned : she was left at large as a minister- 
ing angel to the sufferers, and laboured to soothe their 
sorrows, with a strength which appears more than human. 
Atrocities the most revolting were inflicted on the prisoners. 
Barbarism and ingenuity combined their efforts to agonize ; 
a horrid cruelty manufactured chains and rivetted them, but 
affection strove to melt them ; and amid all these things Mrs 
Judson put forth an energy which nothing could repress — a 
heroism which nothing could damit. Infection, ferocity, in- 
sults, a tropical sun by day and tropical dews by night, 
could not impede her efforts ; and if we could present even a 
meagre outline of what she did, the amazing power which God 
has placed in the hands of woman would become more and 
more apparent. Her daily walk was from the prison to the 
palace. To the former she went to pour balm into the 
wounded spirit, and apply liniments to the limbs which their 
fetters had chafed. To the latter she went to confront a 
savage royalty ; to appeal to pity when justice was deaf ; and 
to wring from the oppressor some relief for his victim. 
Sometimes Mrs. Judson succeeded ; at other times she was 
treated with coldness, or dismissed from the palace with a 
cruel contempt, almost as iU to bear as the agonies of her 
husband. Strange that multitudes never felt and cannot 
comprehend that love, which both prompts to the endurance 
of such trials and supports the weakest under them ! 

In May 1824 Rangoon was taken by the British. With- 
out long delay the foreigners, as we have said, were impri- 
soned as spies. "Where is the teacher]" was the demand 
of an officer who had come, accompanied by the executioner, 
to seize Dr. Judson. " The spotted man,'* (the executioner,) 
instantly seized him, and, in the presence of his wife, pro- 
ceeded to bind him with a cord, used in Buimah as an in- 
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stroment of torture. She offered money for mercy, but there 
was none; and her interposition only led to a threat to 
make her a prisoner also. The hardened executioner, with 
a kind of hellish joy, tightened the cords, and dragged 
the missionary to prison. She implored the savage to take 
the silver and loosen the cords, but all was unavailing; nay, 
the agonies of the prisoner were increased, and the cup of 
her sorrow seemed filled to the brim. But it was sorrow in 
the cause of the Man of sorrows, and the sufferer was up- 
held. 

The death-prison now became the missionary's home. Mrs. 
Judson was examined by a magistrate. She was sentenced 
to imprisonment in her own house, and a guard of ten ruffians 
was stationed to prevent her escape. She was allowed no 
repose that night ; her Bengalee servants were made fast in 
the stocks ; wlule the deep carousings and the revolting lan- 
guage of her guard would have bam'shed rest, had she been 
otherwise able to enjoy it. Such was the price she had to pay 
for permission to do good. 

In the morning she found that Dr. Judson was confined 
with three sets of iron fetters on his limbs, and feustened, 
along with others, to a long pole, to keep him from moving. 
His wife was not permitted to go abroad to seek his liberty 
or relievo his distress ; and though she wrote to one of the 
king's sisters, her note was returned, and nothing but agony 
and endurance remained. On the third day she obtained 
permission to visit her husband, and his keeper promised to 
render his situation somewhat more comfortable; but she 
soon found from the chief officer, a man signalized by nearly 
all that could brutify human nature, that all depended upon 
her liberality to himself. She instantly gave him all that 
she could — and hoped. 

At her first interview with her husband, he crawled to meet 
her at the door of the prison, for she durst not enter ; but 
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before any arrangements could be made as to the future, tb^ 
were again brutally torn asunder. That night Judson and 
his companions were removed from the death-prison, and 
placed in a shed in the prison indosure. Food and mats 
were sent to him there; and after performing these offices of 
mercy, Mrs. Judson proceeded once more to supplicate pity 
through the sister-in-law of the queen. She there pled the 
cause of the suffering foreigners with the dignity of injured 
innocence ; but still no help was found, and next day all she 
had on earth was seized by order of the king. Funds raised 
for the spreading of the gospel were taken along with the 
rest; all, in short, that was deemed of value was carried 
away, and only blighted hopes remained to this crushed and 
down-trodden woman. 

No prospect of release for Dr. Judson now appeared, and 
for ten days his wife was not permitted to see him ; she was 
even driven by rude force from the prison gates. Her at- 
tempts to communicate with him by writing were discovered, 
and her messenger was placed in the stocks. Amid all this, 
Mrs. Judson's steadfast principle was not seldom, apparerUly, 
her enemy. Could she have lied, or even eqiuvocated, she 
might more than once have smoothed her way; but, at other 
times, her bold proclamation of the truth, whatever might be 
the peril, procured her friends. Again and again did this 
Christian heroine, in her sorrow, appeal in person to the 
queen^s sister-in-law, but without success; the load which 
lay upon her heart was not to be removed ; and a sick and 
saddened spirit might have sunk into stupor or despair, had 
there been no help for her but man's. But God was to magnify 
his power in her, more and more; and for seven months she 
visited almost daily some of the functionaries of that wild 
land on her errands of mercy, without any practical result 
In her touching narrative of these events she says, " For 
nearly a year and a half, so entirely engrossed was every 
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thought with present scenes and sufferings, that I seldom 
reflected on a single occurrence of my former life, or recol- 
lected that I had a friend in existence out of Ava.'' Death 
seemed the probable lot of her husband, and something worse 
than slavery her own. Who, then, will wonder though she 
was absorbed — though one great, over-mastering idea con- 
trolled her whole mind ] 

Dr. Judson was next thrast into the inner prison, and 
loaded with five sets of fetters. This was occasioned by the 
progress of the British arms; and so roused was all the 
woman and the wife in Mrs. Judson now, that she forced her 
way over every obstacle to the governor of the prison. He 
wept under her appeal, but told her that thrice had he re- 
ceived orders to put Judson privately to death. He refused, 
but was obliged to conceal his prisoners; and hence their 
close confinement. Dr. Judson, at the end of a month, was 
seized by fever ; and after supplications which few but such 
a woman could have made, or none but a monster have re- 
sisted, the sufferer was placed in a little bamboo hovel, and 
his wife was permitted to visit him once more. 

This respite, however, was brief. The white prisoners were 
secretly removed to a distance, and Mrs. Judson was kept in 
ignorance of her husband's destiny or abode. She now hur- 
ried, in a paroxysm of grief, from street to street, and from 
person to person, imploring information regarding him. She 
learned that the foreigners were sent to another city, and was 
warned that, as she could do no more for them, she should 
quietly take care of herself But " this fiiend to more than 
human friendship just," was not to be repressed. After an 
agonizing suspense, she resolved to follow to the city indi- 
cated, and proceeded on her journey without loss of time. 
Under a burning tropical sun, carrying her infant child, and 
accompanied by some dependants, she arrived agonized and 
half-distracted at Oung-pen-la, the place of her husband's 
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imprisoiiinent There she found him and the rest of the 
foreigners, chained together in couples, and overpowered by 
suffering and fatigue. She was without shelter and without 
food ; but, after much solicitation, was allowed to take up her 
abode in a filthy nook, which was destined to be her home 
for six agouizing months. 

Next morning, Mrs. Judson learned from her husband how 
it had fared with him since they parted. He had been stripped 
by his brutal jailers at Ava. His shoes, his hat, and all that 
could be torn from him were taken away : a rope was tied round 
his waist ; he and the other prisoners were thus coupled, and 
driven like beasts, a slave holding the end of the rope by 
which each pair was tied together. They had proceeded only 
half a mile, under a broiling eastern sun, and at mid-day, 
when Dr. Judson's agony became so intense that he " ardently 
longed to throw himself into a river which they passed, to be 
free from miseiy," and " the sin attached to such an act alone 
prevented him." They had still eight miles to travel, over 
sand and gravel, which were like burning coals to Judson^s 
ulcerated feet; yet in that condition the prisoners were 
goaded on by their savage and remorseless drivers. Judson 
was less capable than others to bear the effects, owing to the 
weakness occasioned by his recent fever. By leaning on the 
shoulder of his fellow-victim, he was helped forward, but even 
that poor aid could not be long conceded — the assistant was 
sinking himself. A Bengalee servant now came to Judson*s 
aid, and but for his help, it is supposed he would have died, 
as one of the prisoners did about two hours after their arrival 
at the place of their destination. The impression was, that 
they were all to be burned ; and under that conviction they 
were preparing for the tenible doom supposed to be before 
them. 

Mrs. Judson arrived at this crisis, and her former misery 
had been comfort compared with what awaited her at Oong- 
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pen-la. Small-poz soon broke out. She innoculated those 
who were not affected : but that did not save her child from 
the disease ; and amid crowds of sorrows, that mother had to 
watch its progress on the feeble frame of her babe. There 
was some relief, however, for the prisoners were now sepa- 
rated, and each wore only his own chains. But, as if to 
counterbalance that, this heroic and intrepid woman was at 
last prostrated herself. Diseases incident to the country had 
assailed her, and they brought her to the verge of the grave. 
The tide of her sorrows appears now to be full] Will not 
the ebb commence ? Not yet. 

The little child was now the greatest sufferer. By preients 
to the jailers. Dr. Judson was allowed some degree of free- 
dom, and now began a scene which has, perhaps, no parallel 
in the records of mortal suffering. Mrs. Judson was unable 
to nurse and nourish her child, and the little one's cries by 
night were agonizing. By day, however, the father — fettered 
and unable to advance his foot more than two or three inches 
at a step — carried his emaciated child round the village, 
begging a little nourishment from those heathen mothers 
who had young children of their own. It was a spectacle, 
we repeat, such as all history cannot surpass ; and had it not 
been for the consolations of the God of heaven, in whose 
cause all was endured, their hearts must have broken amid 
such complicated woes. 

It was ascertained at length that the foreigners had all 
been sent to their present prison to be sacrificed; and an 
officer of the highest rank, who had prompted the measure, 
designed to be present to enjoy the spectacle. It was delayed, 
however, from time to time on his account, and he himself 
was executed in the meantime. He had raised an army of 
fifty thousand men to fight against the British, but was sus- 
pected of treason, and put to death without even an examina- 
tion. His name long continued a hissing and a bye-word 
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among the Burmese, and one cannot help assodating his 
crimes with his punishment 

Now, it is amid scenes like these that the mission of a 
Christian woman may be best understood. To cheer the de- 
sponding and dry their tears ; to hope when others despair ; 
to brighten faith by the example of her own ; to manifest the 
power of the love of Christ amid trials which might depress 
or deaden — these were some of the triumphs of grace in the 
life of Mrs. Judson. The furnace had been heated seven 
times j but the Son of God was with her there, and she came 
forth just the more purified and refined — ^a model of devoted- 
ness to Him "who wore the plaited thorn ^ith bleeding 
brow." 

But deliverance came at length. Dr. Judson was needed in 
negotiations which had been opened between the British and 
the Burmese Government, and he was soon released, and pro- 
ceeded on his mission, as a translator and interpreter. But 
during his absence, Mrs. Judson was seized with spotted 
fever. Eeason reeled, and her attendants gathered round her 
to see her die : they actually concluded that she was dead. 
She recovered, however; and after her husband's return, 
there were fresh imprisonments, while rumours of renewed 
sufferings were rife. The feeble, emaciated, and fever-worn 
wife could help no longer with her own hand, but she 
could take hold of the Omnipotent arm, and thus triumphed 
over a combination of diflficulties and sorrows, such as scarcely 
find a parallel, except in those of Job. 

Dr. Judson was next sent to the English camp, along with 
an English officer, to propose terms of peace, and peace 
was at last proclaimed, when Dr. and Mrs. Judson now left 
for ever that " golden city," which had been to them the 
scene of so many and such exquisite woes. They were re- 
ceived at the quarters of Sir Archibald Campbell, the British 

neral, and treated with that distinction which their 
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long sufferings demanded, and their higli virtues deserved. 
Amid their joy, Mrs. Judson tells us, their feelings constantly 
dictated such expressions as this, — " What shall we render 
to the Lord for all his benefits?'' and her conclusion of the 
whole matter was, — " Pray for us, that these heavy afflictions 
may not be in vain ; but may be blessed to our spiritual 
good, and the advancement of Christ's cause among the 
heathen.'' Most probably such prayers were offered, and 
never, never were prayers more remarkably answered. 

Such, then, is a portion of this woman's history. She had 
stood up amid perils, such as might have daunted the most 
heroic. She seemed charmed against insult, even from the 
brutal She had won the hearts of high and low. She had 
melted even some Burmese jailers, though branded with the 
name of " Murderer" on their brow. She had penetrated to 
the foot of the throne. She had extorted tears from the 
haughty and ferocious nobles of Ava. She had, above all, 
known that her fettered husband had carried her babe and 
begged heathen mothers to suckle it, that it might not die ! 
But now she is free. She finds a home once more at Kan- 
goon ; her God becomes a " little sanctuary there," and her 
sorrows are forgotten in the joy that the cause so dear to her 
heart is at length to prosper. 

There are many scenes in Mrs. Judson's agony which have not 
been described, because this is not a detailed biography. For 
example : some time after the birth of her child, she carried 
the wan and wailing little stranger to its father's prison, that 
he might look upon his daughter. But brutality forbade her 
to enter, and he had to crawl in chains to the door of the 
prison to see his little one. We hasten on, however, to the 
closing scene. After their liberation, Mrs. Judson and her 
husband resided for some time at Amherst, and prosecuted 
their labours as before, in spreading ''the story of peace." 
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During his absence at Ava, she died at Amherst^ on tlie 24th 
of October 182C, when only in her thirty-seventh year. Her 
sufferings and her sorrows had broken her health and worn 
her down; and one of the most intrepid and remarkable 
women of our times thus died among strangers. A few 
native Christian women were her sole attendants, and they 
buried her near the spot where she first landed in Burmah. 
The greedy grave consumed all her fiiscinations, for she was 
a woman of many charms as well as of singular heroism, and 
left nothing to her husband and the churches but a sweet re- 
collection of what grace had made her upon earth, and a yet 
more pleasing conviction of what she is in gloiy. 

Now, on glancing over this brief narrative, some may be 
disposed to ask. What do we find here that can commend the 
early choice of this woman ] Blossoms and fruit alike are 
bitter here. Sorrow crowds upon sorrow, agony follows in 
the wake of agony, until the body sinks into the grave, — and 
how is this to be regarded as encouraging others to do like- 
wise? 

Was it no honour, then, to be made a model in suffering 
for the truth 1 

Were those sorrows all in vain, which smoothed the way 
for other labourers in Burmah, and took possession of it for 
the Eedeemer 1 

Was it little to have aided in translating the Bible into a 
new language, and thereby opened the wells of salvation to 
perhaps seven millions of souls ) 

Mrs. Judson's name now stands among the foremost on the 
roll of those who have been examples of patient endurance for 
the sake of souls and the truth. She evinced a power of suf- 
fering, such as the heroes of battle-fields have never displayed ; 
and in all this we read at once her triumph and her reward. 
From the time that truth todk possession of her hear^ and 
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subdued everytliing there to Gk)d, one thought reigned 
supreme, How shall my Saviour be glorified ? — and she who 
acts with that aim, will assuredly be found n benefactress to 
man — the soother of sorrow — the helper of joy. True ; her 
own sufferings were intense. One child she lost in consequence 
of the agonies to which she was exposed, and that little one has. 
been called a " baby martyr." But the mother was a martyr 
herself; and if the blood of the martyrs be the seed of the 
Church, the time will come, nay, it has come already, when 
many who love the Lord Jesus are found in that land where 
Ann Hasseltine re|>oses with her child beside her, under the 
hopia-tree. Never, we repeat it strongly, — never in any case 
have the faith and the patience of the founders of a mission 
been so remarkably rewarded as in this case. Never could 
any more confidingly chant the hymn : — 

" Safely In Thee simll thy beloved dwell, 
TIionKh stonnR mny rage and anary tempests swell ; 
All the day long their covering Thou shalt be. 
And what can injure when we're kept by thee ? 

— Do we love to linger over the memory of men whose good- 
ness made them great ) Do we rejoice to see grand results 
accomplished by instruments whose weakness proves that 
God must have wielded them 1 Do we exult when the free-* 
dom of souls is made sure, and their Saviour glorified? 
Then, for all these reasons, this missionary must ever rank 
among the foremost of the world's benefactors, and the con- 
version of thousands to Christ, in Burmah and among the 
adjacent tribes, seems to attach the sanction of heaven to 
her missioa* 

* See "The Qospel In Biirmali.** By ^Irs. Maclcod Wylie. 
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A DAXGBB— BARAH MARTIN, THE PRISONER 8 FRIEND— WEAK THINGS 

CONFOUNDING THE MIGHTY. 



. . . "The neighbour matron leares her wheel, and flies 
With all the aid her poverty supplies; 
Unfee'd, the call of pity she obeys, 
Not led by profit nor allured by praise, 
And, waiting long till wild contentions cease, 
She speaks of comfort, and departs in peace. 
Friend of distress ! the mourner feels thy aid ; 
She cannot pay thee, but thou wilt be paid.'* 

Crabbr. 



There can be no doubt that, in all that regards the soul, 
woman is exposed to one peril more than man. Being more 
susceptible by nature and more habitually ruled by feeling, 
she is in danger of yielding only to emotion in religion, and 
concluding that because she feels she is right. The danger 
here is lest mere natural sensibility, mere tenderness of heart 
or promptitude of sympathy, should be substituted for the 
fruits of the Spirit, which alone constitute true religion. 
Just as water cannot rise higher than the fountain-head from 
which it flows, our religion retains the character of its origin. 
Is it human 1 is it earthly] Then it will perish like the 
things of eartL But is it divine ] Is it the result of om- 
nipotent love impressing a heart ] Then, as it comes from 
heaven, it will reascend to its origin, like an exile returning 
to his home. 

Sarah Martin, whose life we are now to consider, with a 
view to examine both iU blossoms and its fruity was one who 
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was not exposed to this peril Far from having any natural 
S3anpathies with religion, her heart was the seat of bitter 
enmity against it — as much so, perhaps, as any of the daugh- 
ters of Eve. Her father was a village tradesmaa She was 
bom in the year 1791 ; and as she was early left an orphan, 
she was reared by a widowed grandmother — a humble be- 
liever, who had placed her delight where King David tells us 
all to place it. Whatever might be Sarah Martin*8 early im- 
pressions, they soon wore ofl^ and she discovered an inde- 
scribable aversion to the Bible. In whatever form the truth 
was presented to her notice, her prejudice against it was' un- 
measured, and at twelve years of age the hatred of her heart 
was painfully apparent. Works which stored the mind with 
the false and the imreal were greedily sought, and when these 
palled she turned to some of the classic authors of our litera- 
ture ; but she tells us that "when a single ray of gospel light 
came across her mind in any way, she turned from it as from 
a reptile." — It is a remarkable instance of early enmity to re- 
ligion, deeply felt and resolutely embodied in action. 

At the age of fourteen or fifteen Sarah Martin was sent to 
learn to work as a dressmaker, and became diligent in her busi- 
ness. But, both while learning and practising it, no thought 
higher than earth had any influence on her mind. Nay, the 
daily sight of the Bible in the hands of her devout relative 
occasioned a pang, she tells us, which she could not bear ; 
and to such a pitch did her antipathy or displeasure rise, that 
she would leave the room when her relative was reading it. 
She hid her departed mother's Bibles, that they might not 
meet her view, and studiously avoided whatever might sug- 
gest the idea of God. Her opinion was, that " should the 
Bible, after all, prove true, the less she knew of it the better 
it would be for her ; '* and behind that poor deception she 
hastened along the broad road. 

Her hatred to the truth was deepened by the lessons of an 

16 
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aged infidel The Bible was quoted by him only to be dis- 
torted, and the young disciple of infidelity and the old to- 
gether cheered each other on the way to ruin. At length, 
however, the snare was broken, and the silly bird escaped. 
Sarah Martin had walked on a Sabbath to the neighbouring 
town of Great Yarmouth, and casually heard a sermon which 
broke up her delusions. For the first time she caught some 
glimpses, at least, of the plan of salvation, and on her return 
spoke to her infidel friend with astonishment on the subject. 
For six months, however, she continued to live and to act as 
before ; but in the year 1810 she was compelled to face the 
truth, and, through the mercy of God, became another trophy 
to its power. God's mind regarding her own character on 
the one hand, and the nature of the gospel on the other, were 
made plain. She saw at once the sinfulness of sin and the 
method of forgiveness, and these perceptions began that revo- 
lution which ends in glory. 

But for twelve months Sarah Martin continued to " labour 
in the fire," under the vam impression that she had some- 
thing to bring to the Saviour instead of receiving all from 
liim. She read — she wrote — she inquired about religion; 
but she did not go as a sinner to Christ, and was in conse- 
quence long devoid of peace. She chose to be earnest — she 
tried to struggle and to grasp ; but she did not choose the 
only Redeemer for hers, and was therefore unhappy. She 
continued depressed and downcast, until she saw that salva- 
tion from first to last is a gift — a present — the result of 
favour upon God's part, not of doing or desert upon man's. 
That was the dawn of her joy. She was soon made free, and 
enabled from that time to stand fast in a believer's liberty, 
for she found all in Christ. " It is finished " became the 
sheet-anchor of her souL "Looking imto Jesus" became 
her chart, or compass. The gospel now became like music to 
her heart " She forgot her misery^ or remembered it only 
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as waters that pass away." The assurance that the Saviour 
was hers, and with him " all things," never faded thereafter 
from her mind. In all that she was called to resist, to con- 
quer, or endure, the tnith of God never was obscured : it was 
like " an ocean of comfort from the rock of her strengtL" 
Determined as she was prior to her choice, she was even more 
resolute after she had made it. 

But all this was not accomplished without industry and 
pains. She had now got possession of the key which un- 
locked the mysteries of truth, and having opened the door, 
she entered and rejoiced She examined and analyzed the 
Bible with exemplary care. She kept a common-place book 
of religion, and took as much pains to become wise unto sal- 
vation as many take to hasten their ruin. Contemplating the 
lives of those who had been most honoured in the cause of 
their fellow-men, she was convinced that their success arose 
from the immediate power of the Holy Spirit, enlightening 
their mind in the study of the Holy Scriptures. She was 
thus kept alike from the extravagances of the fanatic and the 
heartlessness of the formalist. Inspired truth was evermore 
her standard ; and as she imbibed its spirit, she began to 
long and pray for opportunities to spread its hallowing power. 
With the Bible in her hand, she sought to point others to 
those fountains of joy from which her own so largely flowed, 
and never was the expansive power of heavenly truth more 
manifest than in her. 

Sarah Martin's first formal endeavours to do good com- 
menced where many of the world's benefactors have begun 
their labours, namely, in a Sabbath school. Then, in 1810, 
she began to visit the poor of her parish workhouse. Though 
rather repulsed at first, her solicitations prevailed, and the aged 
and the sick became the objects of her care, as well as sources 
of her joy. Next^ on her way to the workhouse, she passed the 
jail of the town, and from the sight of it a strong desire sprang 
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up to visit its unhappy inmates. Their "sin before Gtod" 
pressed upon her mind, for she was now a Christian, and be- 
lieved that sin would end in eternal woe. She therefore longed 
to bring the Scriptures into contact with their consciences, 
and tell the outcasts of Him who came to save just such as 
they were. Like the undulation in the pool when its surface 
has been disturbed, this woman's sphere was ever widening 
The workhouse succeeded, or was added, to the Sabbath 
school The prison came next, and that became the home of 
her heart and her affections for what remained of her life on 
earth. For twenty-four years she plied her utmost endea- 
vours there, and we shall immediately see with what success. 

But before proceeding farther, it should be noticed that 
this humble person is now one of the few who fully under- 
stand what it is to be a Christian. A Christian cannot live 
to himself. He is a city set on a hiil — a candle on a candle- 
stick — a centre of light and influence, of consolation to some, 
and of eternal good to others. Of all the forms of selfishness. 
Christian selfishness is the most offensive ; and nothing can 
make it plainer that man has not imbibed the Spirit of Jesus, 
than to see him bent only on his own pleasure or his own 
comfort in his religion. The spirit of helping the joys, or 
soothing the sorrows, or counteracting the sinfulness of 
others, enters essentially into the Christian character. Such, 
at least, was the conviction of Sarah Martin, and, humble or 
unfriended as she was, she gave herself to the work of doing 
good along every open channel Nay, she was at pains to 
open some, and had to ask, and ask again — she had, in truth, 
to become a suppliant, for permission tO do good. 

Moreover, she depended for her livelihood mainly on her 
business as a dressmaker; yet she cheerfully gave up one 
day each week — ^that is, one sixth of all her earnings — ^that 
she might have more leisure to do good to the prisoners. 
For the first few months she made only short visits to read 
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the Bible with them, but she soon extended her operations, 
taught them reading and writing, and for that purpose made 
the sacrifice which has been named. And not only so. 
Having prevailed on the prisoners to hold a religious service 
among themselves, and being desirous of consolidating that 
habit, Sarah Martin gave up first her own Sabbath forenoon, 
and then added the afternoon to that, in order to promote 
the spiritual interests of her self-chosen charge. — Nothing is 
too much to be attempted by those who love souls, and 
Sarah Martin loved them with the force of a passion. No 
sacrifice or no effort was too great when a Redeemer's love 
constrained, and she became, in truth, a minister of Christ 

But it was not merely Scriptural knowledge that this 
woman attempted, in her Christian benevolence, to impart 
In all departments she watched over the conduct of the 
prisoners. At one time she had them employed in making 
straw hats — and spoons of bone, seals, caps, cotton shirts, 
patchwork, and other objects, employed the activities which 
Sarah had evoked. Then she led the more accomplished 
among her lawless pupils to copy engravings, and, by her 
spell-like power over them, turned what was literally a den 
of. thieves into a bee-hive of industry — a workshop of most 
miscellaneous workers. The sight was one which might well 
encourage the heart of a philanthropist, for in this woman's 
conduct a principle was wrapt up which could well elevate 
the sunken. It was warm and genial affection. 

For a considerable period these operations were carried on 
by Miss Martin without any pecuniary aid from Others. But 
at the expiry of three years, a lady offered to make her an 
allowance of half-a-crown each week, that she might enjoy 
rest for her own feeble frame. That proposal led to another 
— the collection of a few trifling subscriptions to furnish 
Bibles, Testaments, tracts, and other books for distribution, 
and her day of rest was soon employed in turning these to 
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account. For several years, a portion of her Mondays was 
employed in hearing boys and girls repeat portions of Scrip- 
ture. At one period, seventy thus profited by her painstak- 
ing, and she continued the practice till Sabbath schools be 
came common in her town. To that employment she added 
the labour of every Monday afternoon, which she spent in 
teaching the workhouse children, and though she encountered 
some trials and repulses there, yet unwearied as she was in 
well-doing, that sphere became at last to Sarah Martin a 
source of great enjoyment. 

Not the least remarkable feature in this woman's character 
was her power of turning everything to account, so as to be- 
stow, by means of a nameless trifle, benefits which would 
have cost others both great exertion and great outlay. On 
one occasion she received ten shillings from a friend with 
which to purchase materials for work for female prisoners. 
In the same week, another gave her twice that sum for prison 
charity. But she was one of those who wisely think that 
the best form of charity is to help the needy to help them- 
selves, and the thirty shillings thus received were expended 
upon materials for work. These materials were made up and 
sold. New materials were bought and sold again, and by 
repeating this process, various articles to the amount of 
£408 were at length sold for charitable purposes. This is a 
kind of arithmetical gage of the good accomplished by Sarah 
Martin. 

It was in the same spirit that she set herself to commit 
verses of Scripture to memory, as an encouragement to her 
prison-pupils — a device which admirably answered its pur- 
pose. When the teacher became herself a scholar, her pupils 
joyously followed. Indeed, she was ingenious in devising; 
she lived and moved, and had her being, for such objects ; 
and the successes which crowned her endeavours are such as 
k have too rarely accompanied such efforts. There ,waa surely 
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some charm-like power about her, when she could induce the 
rude inmates of a prison so elaborately to commit portions of 
the Scriptures to memory. "It astonishes me,'* she once 
said, " to observe how strictly and constantly the prisoners 
labour to learn their verses from the Holy Scriptures every 
day;" and those who are best acquainted with man's natural 
indifference to such a task will be best able to estimate this 
triumph. The heroism which led her at first to venture 
among prisoners swearing, fighting, gambling, and using im- 
pious language — all that she might do good to the souls 
which these outcasts were trampling to death — had its reward 
in the success to which we have referred, and perhaps many 
will agree in the opinion, that to hear an unfriended and a 
humble woman, in such circumstances, pray to God as Sarah 
Martin did, that " he would claim all her time for such a 
work," ranks among the most remarkable petitions that ever 
were offered. 

Tt is needful, however, to submit some more definite 
examples of this woman's efforts in the peculiar path which 
she had chosen. Scarcely had she become a Sabbath school 
teacher, when she was honoured to win souls. God's power, 
she says, was displayed in many beautiful results. She saw 
conviction of sin produced. She who had once recoiled from 
the merest glimpse of God's truth, beheld his justice magni- 
fied, and the Saviour's love unto death shedding light and 
blessedness on the departing spirit. In the prison she some- 
times felt herself basking in the light of peace, hope, and 
joy. With the Bible for her directory, and her God for her 
shield, she feared no evil, and she encountered none. In the 
workhouse also she saw other trophies of grace. One who 
had brought himself to poverty by drunkenness, became a 
decidedly religious man. All things became new. He died 
reposing on the mercy of his Saviour. 

Another, an old sailor, a man of bad character, and known 
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to be a thie^ learned to steal no more. He ^' became a de- 
cided believer in the Son of God ; " and bis faith was seen 
in the subsequent holiness of his life, for his deportment was 
a signal trophy to the power of saving love. He was asked, 
upon his dying bed, " Which would you desire had you your 
choice — to get well, or to die ? " "I would die and go to my 
Saviour," was the prompt reply. Not merely was Miss 
Martin honoured to see a wondrous revolution wrought 
among those for whose good she toiled and prayed — ^not 
merely did they sometimes commit to memory more than she 
required, that they might give her the greater pleasure — she 
had the souls of some for her hire, and was blessed beyond 
what most mortals know. The loathsome disease, and the 
vermin which infested the prisoners, could not turn her 
away, for they had souls, and at the bidding of Christian love, 
she braved all these. Neither could the hostility of some 
turnkeys repress her ardour in the cause ; and for aU that 
she encountered, she received an hundredfold in saved souls, 
and glory brought to her Redeemer. 

It might have been supposed that as Sarah Martin thus 
seemed to neglect her lawful calling, she would be left to 
destitution ; and cold calculators would have been deterred 
by the fear of that from doing as she did. What shall we 
eat or what shall we drink 1 has more weight with us than 
What is the will of Jesus 1 But she has put it carefully 
upon record, that "there is no want to them that fear God.** 
Following where he led, she was kept in peace — a peace 
which she declares was. as calm and serene when the prison, 
at her first entry, was a scene of tumult, as afterward, when 
it became a place of order, and harmony, and reading of the 
Bible. 

But it is not to be supposed that these results were accom- 
plished without exhausting perseverance on the part of this 
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uoble-minded philanthropist She has been known, after a 
day of toil, and an evening spent in recording its results, to 
be occupied till midnight in cutting out work, or preparing 
copybooks for the prisoners. And her punctuality in account- 
ing for all the money entrusted to her was itself a task. She 
kept a book for '^ Liberated Prisoners;" and it proclaims her 
indefatigable energy in watching over them, to provide work; 
a home, and the means of honest subsistence, after their dis- 
charge. She kept one account, entitled ^'The Female 
Prisoners* Employment ; " and another, called "Employment 
for the Destitute." In a third, she accounted for all "Dona- 
tions for Qeneral Purposes;" and all this was done with the 
regularity of business — with a conscientiousness, an economy, 
and a tact, which would have absorbed all the energies of a 
more ordinary person. 

One or two specimens of her entries will best explain her 
care, — 

" October, 1837.— J. K, a donkey, 18s. 

" October 17. — N. has been in jail six months for stealing. 

The chief means of their support in winter appears 

to have been that of selling fish. During his im- 
prisonment his wife sold their donkey, as she could not afford 

to feed it, and wanted the money for her own support. 

After considerable attention to tliis matter, my conclusion 
was this : I had better set about purchasing a suitable donkey, 
and let him load it with fish to sell among the villages." 
Sarah accordingly purchased a donkey, and, moreover, had 
it brought before her windows from time to time, that she 
might inspect it, and ascertain whether or not it was pro- 
perly treated. 

Again: "January 3. — I have provided II H- — - 

with a pair of scales from the Liberated Prisoners' Fund, 
which cost 2s. 6d. ; also with a pound, and a half-pound 
weight, which cost lOd. ; and a basket, which cost Is, to sell 
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sprats. I went also to a fish merchant's, and paid for a 
stone of red spfats for him." This is considering the puor 
according to the Scriptures; and the blessing promised to 
those who do so, was not withheld. Her diaries contain 
hundreds of similar entries ; and though she was subjected 
to sore disappointment in regard to many of her wards, that 
never damped her ardour, — nay, she just took a firmer hold 
of Him whose promises are all truth. As the result, she has 
calmly recorded this : " The highest elevation of desire and 
satisfaction that I could contemplate on this side heaven, has 
been afforded to me during these five years." She subsequently 
said, " I have not a wish ungratified, and am more than con- 
tent." Her happiness in God's work was not under man's 
power ; and that happiness appears as near an approxima- 
tion to the " perfect peace" of which the prophet tells,* as it 
is possible for man to make amid the cares of a world where 
all are travailing in pain. Who would dare to weigh th^ 
flaunting insipidities of life against joys like these? 

But what was the secret of all this effort — this choice of 
what many recoil from — this endurance and this success 1 
What was it that prompted and sustained these four-and- 
twenty years of painstaking, and prayer, and sacrifice, on 
behalf of the outcast ? The answer is ready. It was the 
love of Christ felt and obeyed. This woman wrote poetry 
for the prisoners. She wrote sermons for them; and for 
several years preached one every Sabbath day. She actually 
wrote a sermon to be read on the first Sabbath after her death 
— a wish which was carefully obeyed ;t and the one power 
which put this affluent benevolence in motion, was the fathom- 
less love of Christ. Once she was the companion of the 



* Isaiah xi.\l 3. 

t It was on the text Job xix. 25, 26, and marked, " To be read at the Jail on the 
Sunday after my death, if a kind friend will perform that oflBce.— S. Martin.** 
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infidel, and there was no jail- visiting then— no sympathy for 
the wretched — no efforts to make them happy; but after the 
Spirit of truth had subdued her soul, Sarah Martin knew but 
one constraining motive — love to her Lord ; and actuated by 
it, she walked in his footsteps, she made the outcast her 
companions, and the subduing of evil her good She sang 
amid her sorrows, — 

" Lord, I am weary of tliU world. 
Where all I see is stained with sin ; 
Without, a host disputes my way, 
And Ruilty unbelief within. 

A work thou hast assigned to me, 

Dear for thy sake ; yet my poor heart, 
*Mid storms, and enemies, and snares. 

Would gladly from this world depart." 

But even amid her trials, she strove, in her own words, " in 
singleness of heart toward God, and independence of man in 
purpose and actions," to do what she could ; and her life was 
a triumph over what would have made others quail. A per- 
son once complained to her, " I make no progress in my 
Christian course." Her answer was, " Take your Bible on 
your knees, plough into it, and you will not stand still." 
Now, she both ploughed and reaped in that exhaustless field. 
Nor was she unhonoured by man amid her toils. An 
attempt was at one time made, by the rulers of the town where 
she lived and laboured, to bestow on her some token expres- 
sive of the public sense of her worth, but she very resolutely 
opposed it. Again and again was her name mentioned with 
honour in the reports made to Parliament by the Inspector of 
Prisons. But these things were to her " the small dust in 
the balance." She lived for souls. Without these she would 
have been wretched. With these she was rich indeed. She 
sat at the feet of Jesus, and 

" What were the Orient's throne to that low seat ?" 

But Sarah Martin's last illness drew on. She had singly 
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long done the work now allotted to visiting committees. She 
had both planned and executed. She had both excavated 
the foundation, and raised the £%bric. But her worn-out 
fraxne must yield at last ; and her sufferings were such as 
" mocked all anodynes." Yet her soul was serene, for the Man 
of Sorrows redeemed all his promises. Praise was her habitual 
frame ; and the faith which had been so steadfast for a quar- 
ter of a century, became even firmer, and more energetic, as 
it was about to pass into sight That took place in the 
month of August, in the year 1843. " Thank God — thank 
God," were her last words on earth. Her next were before the 
throne — within the veil — among those who are to shine as 
the stars for ever and ever, because they have turned many 
to righteousness. 

The lessons of Sarah Martin's life may be easily enumerated. 

Without influence, without money, without experience at 
first, but with the blessing of God, she accomplished a great 
work for the outcast and the abject. 

A humble, unknown, and long unfriended female, winning 
her bread by her industry, became a public benefactress — her 
praise was in the highest places of the land. 

But she was ever careful to ascribe all the glory to her God. 
Her views of his truth were singularly clear. Her grasp of it 
was as singularly tenacious. Her reliance upon the Saviour and 
his Spirit was uncommon. Hence her moral conquests. Hence 
multitudes rose up to call her blessed ; and hence the story of 
her life should be the means of stirring up many to go and do 
likewise, for with the love of Jesus prompting to the love of 
souls, what may not even the weakest instrument achieve ] 
When we look upon the silent moon moving in her majesty 
on high, who would think that she is stirring the fathomless 
ocean through all its depths, and producing effects which the 
wildest local tempest could not match? Yet we know that 
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these effects are produced ; and in that "we find a fit emblem 
for the silent, the unostentatious, but the deep effects of such 
benevolence as that of Sarah Martin. 

The grand moral of her life, then, is, that every woman 
has a sphere, and a mission, if she hod wisdom to discover 
and decision to choose it. Some are needed in our Sabbath 
schools to reclaim the lambs which have wandered, or tend 
those which are deserted. Others are needed where Sarah 
Martin wrought — in prisons, in workhouses, and other 
homes of the outcast or the poor. Others are needed 
in the streets and lanes of our cities, whose dark recesses^ 
none would have heroism to penetrate unless it were the 
love of Qod that impelled, or the strength of God that 
sustained them there. Others have to frequent the 
abodes of the sick, and win them to the great Physician. 
While many may have no mission beyond their duties at 
home ; and while none may desert these, under the pretext 
of other calls — for no call can interfere with God's appoint- 
ments — there are still a thousand open doors for holy bene- 
volence to enter, and work while it is called to-day. That 
soul is blessed, and will flourish like the palm tree, which the 
love of the Redeemer thus constrains to take time to dry 
tears, to relieve distress, and give even a cup of cold water in 
His name. That is laying up treasures in heaven ; it is the 
substance of that immortality whose mere shadow millions 
blindly pursue : " Verily I say unto you, wherever this gospel 
shall be preached throughout the whole world, this also that 
she hath done shall be spoken of for a memorial of her.'' 

The grandeur of character which the truth imparts is often 
most signally seen among the most lowly of the people. 
Think, for example, of the Bible-hawkers in the remote and 
wilder districts of France. They climb to the most secluded 
hamlets, or they sojourn in the humblest hut. But they 
deposit there the inspired message to man, which priestcraft 
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may perhaps wring irom the grasp of the humble to commit 
it to the flames, but which, if it continue in their keeping, 
will impart a hope full of immortality. How offcen is the 
humble lull-carrier a preacher of righteousness to those 
who have few to care for them! How beautiful on the 
mountains are the feet of those who thus publish peace ! 
Unknown they may be to men on earth, but their names are 
under the altar ; they will be held in everlasting remembrance. 
And the story of the sixteen " Bible clerks," described by 
Dr. Todd,* who were all led to peruse the Scriptures by the 
courage of one of their number in proposing such a step, 
points in the same direction. It tells what good a solitary 
soul may accomplish when its choice is right and its will 
firm. Often is the gospel's light placed under a bushel or a 
bed by the shame-facedness of its professing Mends. The 
fear of man is their snare, and conscience is soiled because 
truth is not honoured. At times, however, the spirit of 
courage is given. One proposes; others follow; all feel a 
blessed sense of relief, and all take blame to themselves 
because they had so long shaded, if not extinguished the 
light The " Bible clerks" of America, the Bible women of 
Britain, those who visit ragged homes and teach us how to 
mend them, or supply the missing link and rivet it in the 
great moral chain, are benefactors not merely because they 
do good, but because they stimulate others to do likewise,-^ 
to hasten to the rescue, and turn crime into godliness. 

• See "The Daughter at School" 
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CHAPTER XV. 



XABT JA5E GBAHAIC— UNBELIET AVD ITS MI8ERT— '' BOKSOWINO 

TET ALWAT BBJOICINO.'' 



"Who e'er forsook the Fount of bliai 
And mias'd the threatcn'd woe? 

Or hagg*d the creature's worthlenness 
And found that Joy would flow? 

**Trutli*8 radiant light, eclipsed by man, 

Leaves a Cimmerian soul— 
A wailing, weeping, weary span, 

Then leads to misery's goal" 

AMOir. 



It is said that one of HandeFs grandest musical compositions 
was suggested by the sounds emitted by a blacksmith's anvil, 
while he was busy at his work. The genius of the great 
musician enabled him to discover mufiSed harmonies where a 
common ear would have heard only noise, and he seized upon 
some elementary sounds as the basis of a composition which 
has yielded pleasure to tens of thousands. 

In the same manner, the Author of all that is beautiful in 
creation, has often extracted moral loveliness from elements 
which promised only discord and confusion. In a spiritual 
sense, the wolf has been made to dwell with the lamb ; the 
leopard has lain down with the kid ; and rich attractions 
have been thrown around what would otherwise have been 
repulsive and unlovely. — ^We are next to trace the history of 
one who appeared early to have undergone this great trans- 
formation, but who subsequently showed how difficult it is 
to quell the native aversion of man's mind to the heavenly 
and the pure. The Almighty may evoke harmonies from 
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discord, but the power whicli drew them forth must prolong 
them, or they speedily become discords agMn. 

Maey Jane Graham was bom in London, on the 11th of 
April, 1803. At a very tender age she felt the influence of 
truth ; for when only seven years old she had acquired habits 
of prayer which many would have hailed as infallible proofs 
of her entire consecration to God. But when reviewing her 
life, nearly twenty years after that period, she tells us that 
she was then " as full of sin and vanity as ever she could 
hold." " She went on in the way of her own evil heart, and 
was more passionate, wilful, and perverse than most of her 
young companions," though she appeared to be religious, as 
children often are. But an aged woman, about that period, 
took the child affectionately by the hand, and said, " Make 
the Lord Jesus your friend, now that you are yoimg, and 
when you come to be as old as I am, he will never leave you, 
nor forsake you;" and she immediately began to think of 
having Jesus for her friend. She reflected on her sins 
against him ; she recollected how she had read of him in the 
Bible, and felt none of his love ; how she had spent days, 
and weeks, and months, without ever thinking of him at all, 
but had loved her toys, her play, and her books far better 
than she had loved her Saviour. She was thus convinced of 
sin, became anxious for its pardon, and earnestly tried to 
obtain it. But it was not to be obtained in her way. 
She waa trying in her own strength ; and when convinced 
of ^he fruitlessness of that plan, she spent many a night 
in praying to Jesus, "that he would teach her how to 
get her sins pardoned, and make her flt to have him for her 
friend." 

Mary Jane was thus led to read the Bible. One day whoa 
perusing it, her mind was arrested by the words, which have 
sometimes risen like a sun upon the soul, "Behold the Lamb 
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of God, which taketh away the sin of the world." Her father 
explained to her who the Lamb of Qod was. She was taught 
to flee to him ; and her mind seemed to be filled, at length, 
with peace and joy in believing. So deeply were her feelings 
now stirred, that she says she would gladly " have quitted 
this life to go and dwell with Jesus.'' She spent several 
years of happiness as a pardoned sinner, and though she often 
fell into sin, He who is the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever, held up her goings. Religion, in her case, indeed, was 
still a feeble thing — a dewdrop ready to be evaporated — a 
fragile flower in danger of being crushed by some rude foot; 
but He who had begun the work watched over the tender 
germ. Even in hours of folly he did not abandon her ; and 
after thus experiencing his loving-kindness, her grateful heart 
prompted her to record *^ that there is nothing worth living 
for, except to know him, and see others come to him, and 
wash their guilty souls in the blood of the Lamb." May we 
not conclude that she has made the choice upon which the 
character of immortality turns 1 

Yet there were many vicissitudes in the life of this young 
believer. Her affections were renewed, but her undeistand- 
ing was not mature. She knew the truth only in part ; and 
as it is that truth, applied by the Spirit, that makes us 
steadfast believers, we need not be surprised though we find 
Mary Jane Graham still wavering in her religion. For some 
time, however, even as a little child, she took God's truth, as 
far as she knew it, for her guide ; and while she did so, she 
grew in grace, and led a happy life, — a life which seems to 
point us to — 

** Strcnkf of » brighter henreD behind, 
A dondleM depth of Ught" 

AU the while "she was a most amiable, affectionate, and 
dutiful child, seldom needing correction, tender-hearted when 
told of her faults," and securing the affection of others by 

16 
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lier unselfisli conduct. When she had pocket-money she 
kept it to relieve some object of distress, instead of wasting 
it for her own gratification; and even the playful exercises of 
her youth were conducted under the guidance of the Spirit of 
prayer. While only a little child, Mary would interrupt her 
play to speak to her playmates about religion, though she 
sometimes had unwilling listeners in such an employ- 
ment 

To her other youthful habits this girl added that of great 
economy of time. She was seldom seen without a book, and 
never appeared so happy as when busied in self-improyement 
She gathered knowledge from every accessible source, as the 
bee its honey from every open flower. Nothing could allure 
her mind from the business or the amusement of the hour ; 
and when she advanced to graver employments, — ^the study 
of chemistry, mathematics, music, and languages, — ^she carried 
with her the same habits, and profited by the same determi- 
nation. 

Amid all this, the Bible became the early companion of 
this little girL To one of her young associates, she proposed 
that they should commit a portion of Scripture to memory 
every day, and privately repeat it to each other when they 
retired for the night. The prophecies of Isaiah, the whole 
book of Psalms, and other portions of the Bible, were thus 
learned, and a foundation was laid for that singularly Chris- 
tian character to which she at length attained. When only 
in her thirteenth year, she collected some children around her 
to be instructed ; and thus early evinced how much she prized 
the knowledge of the Saviour, by endeavouring to bring 
others to him. One of her school-fellows has said that seldom 
did she enter the room of little Mary Jane without hearing 
her propose to read the Bible; and on such occasions she 
would pour out her soul before her God in fervent supplica- 
tion for his guidance. So deeply, indeed, did she relish, and 
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80 highly did she prize, the word of her Ood, that at a future 
period she says, ''I read nothing but the Bible for four 
months ; and the Lord helped me to pray over every word that 
I read. At that time, and from that reading, all my religious 
opinions were formed, and I have not changed one of them 
since." 

Moved by such influences, this young girl, in her thirteenth 
year, solemnly dedicated herself, in a formal written covenant^ 
to be the Lord'& According to the scriptural expression, 
she employed '^thc subscribing of the hand unto the Lord," 
to strengthen her faith and her vows ; and though she after- 
wards regretted that step, because she was tempted to rest 
upon the thing done, not on Him who taught her to do it, 
such a measure may be blessed — it has been blessed — ^to 
fortify us in our Christian positioa " I am baptized, and 
cannot," was the plea of a martyr of old, when tempted to 
apostatize. " I have engaged to be His alone," we may ex- 
claim ; and in exclaiming it, be stronger when we call to mind 
that the vows of God are upon us. Under these various in- 
fluences, Mary Jane Qraham grew up towards womanhood — 
an object of fond and clinging affection to all who knew 
her. She learned to live near the throne of Gk>d, and to 
be much in communion with him, and it was with her as it 
was with Daniel and his friends at the court of Babylon 
(Dan. L 17-21). 

But all this fair promise was to undergo a sad eclipse. 
About the age of seventeen. Miss Qraham began to be ab- 
sorbed in studies which, when perverted, are sure to retard 
our growth in grace, even although we have entered on the 
narrow path. Her mind was acute, inquisitive, and restless 
in the pursuit o" its object. She was wholly given up to it 
for the time, and at the age just mentioned, her mind was 
unhappily turned away from the one thing needful The 
pearl above all price — salvation — was first made a secondary 
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thing, and then altogether dismissed. She became self-re- 
liant and proud, and had still much to learn regarding her 
own heart and nature. Instead of receiving the troth in its 
simplicity, she was elated bj the exercise of her superior 
powers. The world's folly supplanted the heavenly wisdom, 
and she who had lately been so devout, so exemplary, and 
earnest, became thoughtless and unwise, as many girls are. 
For something to satisfy her uneasy heart, she now flitted 
from object to object, and from pursuit to pursuit It soon 
became apparent that habits — mere habits — of prayer are not 
enough to keep man's spirit erect like the sensitive plant, 
the soul shrinks and shrivels up at the world's touch; it 
loses its tone, and becomes a weak and withered thing. Miss 
Graham experienced this, and felt all the wretchedness to 
which such a state of mind in one like her was sure to lead. 
She diacovered that religion could yield no joy now, for her 
heart was not in it The ocaitents of the dstero may be frozen 
into a mass of ice, as well as utterly drained away; and the 
cistern in this case was frozen. 

Miss Graham was led at last to question the troth of the 
Bible itself. This is a favourite refuge of lies with the evil 
heart It finds that the Bible is against it, and it therefore 
begins to be against the Bible. Her mind took up that un- 
happy position. She says, ^'My ufiderstanding was con- 
vinced that the Scriptures were divine; but my Aeor^ refused 
to receive the conviction. The more my reason was com- 
pelled to assent to their truth, the more I secretly disliked 
the doctrines of the Bible." She tried the poor comforts 
which the world has to offer; but, with deep emotion, was 
compelled to confess that she had found the truth of her 
God yielding a joy which was deep, satisfactory, and lasting; 
while all that the world had to give was poor, vapid, and 
transient In this state of mind Miss Graham continued for 
a few months. She knew not aright the sad ungodliness of 
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man's hearty and had thcU to leara She waa not aofflciently 
impressed with the fact that he who trusts to his own heart 
is a fool, and needed also to make (Ao^discoYery. Byleaning, 
for a time, npon her own understanding, and trying in her 
pride to stand in her own strength, she was to learn by bitter 
experience, that '^ no man can say that Jesus is the Lord, but 
by the Holy Qhost" In the meantime, she tried to stifle or 
to silence her convictions. Under the proud pretence of 
examining all, and judging for herself she became an unbe- 
liever, and was then tossed from wave to wave without either 
a pilot or an anchor. Qhe might seem happy, like many 
around her; but it was the happiness of wUful ignorance — 
one shade worse than the happiness of a savage. On the 
surface of an imruffled lake, we may often see the sky 
reflected so brightly, that it seems an under-water world 
— all serene and heavenly. But how treacherous and 
transient is the whole I A breath of wind effaces it, as if it 
had never beea And so is it with the happiness which origi- 
nates in earth or self It is at the mercy of a thousand 
trifles ; and when guilt calls down the thunder, the whole is 
gone for ever. 

Now, what was it that occasioned that sad eclipse in the 
soul of Mary Jane Qraham 1 The answer is. She had for- 
gotten that we must enter the kingdom of heaven as a little 
child. When we visit the lowly abodes where some of the 
poor and the neglected dwell, we often find them strong in 
the faith, giving glory to God. A holy joy irradiates such 
humble homes. And the secret is, that the inmates have 
learned to repose with implicit confidence on the word of their 
Qod. Or some little child is dying, and he perhaps speaks 
with a confidence which awes us, concerning the Saviour 
whom he loves, and the home in the skies to which he is 
going. He has heard '* the story of peace :" without a doubt 
lie welcomes it^ and he meets with his Father in His truth. 
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Now, sucli cases contrast strongly with that of Miss Oraham. 
She doubted, questioned, denied, and was dark-souled and 
wretched — they set to their seal that Qod is true, and are 
blessed beyond the felicities of earth* 

At length, however, she escaped like a bird from the snare 
of the fowler — she learned the hymn, — 

" strong Son of God, Immortal Lore, 

Whom we, that have not seen thy £u^ 
By faith and faith alone embrace, 
Believing where we cannot prore.*' 

A few months of bondage were all that Miss Graham could 
endure; and, touched anew by the Spirit of life, her heart 
had to pass through a severe struggle to regain a place of 
enlargement and of peace. She had made, she confessed, 
"an unnatural and parricidal" effort to banish Qod from her 
mind, but without success, for he was mightier than she, and 
she saw at length that her whole career had been one of 
gmlt and folly. The wickedness of her own heart was now 
detected. The bondage of sin was felt ; its blinding influ- 
ence was discovered, while she saw no way of escape. She 
could descry no mode of deliverance ./or Jter, consistent with 
the justice of God. Her own strong language was, "To 
undergo eternal punishment was horrible ; to acknowledge an 
unholy God was more horrible still ;" — and she was now per- 
fectly wretched. The Bible, on which she had proudly sat 
in judgment, was now discovered to have sat in judgment 
upon her; and she bowed before its sentence, self-condemned 
— hopeless — ^wretched. 

Yet from that book her hope must come; and it came. 
Miss Graham was laid prostrate in the dust — a criminal self- 
condemned, not a rebel self-justifled ; and as she is now 
seeking the truth in a right spirit, we may hope to see her 
finding it. The promises of God soon shed light upon her 
patL Beposing upon his truth, she was guided back to his 
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peace, and became, like many others, a defender of the fsiith 
which she once denied.* 

In due time, then, Miss Qraham reaped the reward of again 
waiting upon Qod. Her restored faith led to far deeper joy 
than falls even to the lot of th< 



*' Watcher of the sklea, 
When a nev planet swims into his ken.** 

The " Star of Jacob" took his proper place in her soul. 
The glorious gospel of the blessed God was understood, felt, 
and rejoiced in, and the emancipated spirit walked humbly 
with him again. No more stumbling at the Cross — no more 
doubts as to the truth, or the Godhead of God our Saviour 
Nay, sitting at the feet of Jesus, and hearing him speak in 
his word, she was made humble, wise, and happy. Her fall 
had made her circumspect ; and thus God, in one case more, 
" made the wrath of man to praise him." She learned by 
sore experience to say, " Every departure from implicit, child- 
like faith, is a departure from reason — an insult to the under- 
standing — a violation of common sense." 

Miss Graham's life soon became signalized by all that is 
peculiar in a believer's deportment The remembrance of 
her past fall was blessed to make her walk humbly ever after. 
Her faith grew firmer, and her hope more bright ; and she 
learned to exclaim, " Oh, what a friend and comforter is 
Jesus 1 How abimdant in loving-kindness ! How tender in 
sympathy ! How rich in counsel ! How meek and lowly in 
reproof ! How wise to direct ! How mighty to help I How 
slow to anger ! How ready to forgive ! What a faithful, 
imfailing, promise-keeping Friend ! " Impelled by such con- 
victions, she now began to plan for the good of others. 
She designed to open a seminary for the gratuitous instruction 
of the children of missionaries. She was now careful, moreover, 

* Hiss Qraham was the author of an admirable volume, "The Test of Tmth," 
SQggetted by her own case, and well adapted to convince sceptical mlndSi 
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to study for liie good of others, that she mi^t not live onto 
herself; and it became her zealous endeavour to make aU she 
did subservient to the glory of her God She often feared 
that study was to her Hke the stuff of Achan, beneath which 
might lie concealed some accursed thing. Talents, time, and 
all her powers, were therefore carefully consecrated to the 
sovereign Proprietor of all In short, she used her gifts 
with a trembling hand, lest she should be found robbing 
Him to whom they all belonged. Prayer accompanied 
painstaking, and stimulated to vigorous exertion: for, like 
Baxter, Miss Graham had learned to say, " Without Thee, 
books are senseless scrawls ; studies are dreams ; learning is 
a glow-worm ; and wit is but wantonness, impertinence, and 
foUy." 

The acquirements of this Christian woman deserve to be re- 
corded. She knew Greek, Latin, French, Italian, and Spanish, 
and translated some English works into the three latterof these 
tongues. She studied the works of Locke with more than 
common relish, and read his " Essay on the Conduct of the 
Understanding," at least twenty times. Chemistry, botany, 
and other sciences, were also studied with some success ; for 
she says, " When the fury of learning takes possession of me, 
I cannot think of anything else." But it was not merely with 
such pursuits that her time was occupied. She knew the dreary 
blank which infidelity produces in the soul ; and as Miss 
Graham had formed an acquaintance with some Spanish re- 
fugees, who were infidels from sheer ignorance of the simple 
truth, she was earnest in her endeavours to lead some of 
them to that Saviour who was now her AIL It was for this 
purpose that she studied the Spanish language. She wrote 
for the unhappy exiles in their own tongue, and says, on one 
occasion, '^ I composed the Spanish book in the name of 
Jesus, and in the belief that he would give me a spirit and a 
wisdom which by nature I do not possess." Her ardent 
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soul glowed with zeal in this cause. She would by all means 
save some of the expatriated and the outcast 

Yet hers was not the religion of more romance. Miss 
Graham was a constant visitop of the poor. She would walk 
every day to their homes, hdwever distant, if she thought 
she could do them good. She worked for them. She taught 
their children in Sabbath schools. She wrote tracts for their 
benefit. She did good as she had opportunity to young and 
old, and proved beyond a doubt that she was one of those 
whom the grace of Qod transforms into benefEU^tors to the 
sons of men. The parish work-house was a favourite resort, 
and early in the morning she went to it, to read the Scrip- 
tures to the poor before they engaged in their toil There is 
reason to believe that her assiduities there were blessed — they 
were blessed at least to her own soul, for even a cup of cold 
water brings a reward when given in the blessed name. 

But it was not long before all these efforts and unceasing 
labours of love began to affect the health of Miss Graham. 
It had never been robust, and she now became a confirmed 
invalid. On her account, her father retired from London to 
Devonshire ; and there, also, she was signalized at once by 
her simple faith and her intense devotedness to the Eedeemer. 
" From the first spark of grace,'' she said, " that faintly glim- 
mers upon us here, to the full blaze of glory which shall burst 
upon us in heaven, all, all is Christ's doing." The love of 
the Saviour thus became a portion of her very being ; and 
though she had various alternations in her spiritual life, he 
continued still the Pole-star of her soul ; and she sometimes 
wept for joy when other souls were awakened and brought to 
him. She laboured and prayed to accomplish that object, 
and was honoured by Qod amid her toils. She set apart an 
hour every evening for intercessory prayer on behalf of those 
in whom she thus felt an interest Their names were spread 
out before the Hearer. And to these she added intercessions 
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addressed to these Mends themselves. ''How delightful 
wiU it be," she once said, "to lean upon Christ as an old Mend, 

not to seek him as a new one ! my dear you must 

find time to die; why will you not find time to prepare for 
dying?" 

From Miss Graham's early history, it is easy to perceive 
that she was in circumstances to form a right estimate of the 
world and its joys. She was no conventual recluse. She 
was not ignorant either of the elegances or the blandishments 
of life. Science, literature, a competency, if not affluence, 
devoted Mends, and deep affection, all ministered to her joy 
as a citizen of this world. Her verdict, then, can be dictated 
neither by moroseness, misanthropy, nor chagrin. And what 
is that verdict 1 It is the same as every Christian has re- 
turned. " I have tried," she once wrote, " the consolation 
with which God comforts, and I have Med the comfort which 
the world has to give ; and I have found the one deep, satis- 
factory, and lasting ; the other vain, empty, and transitory." 
Now, this is the result of experiment, not of mere theorizing ; 
it is the language of an accomplished woman, who had access 
to the world's purest fountains of joy; and yet she was pre 
pared to say, that, in contrast with the joys which the truth 
of God imparts, she could — 

" Call the seeming vast magnificence 
Of unintelligent creation poor/* 

Now, would the sons and the daughters of folly pause to 
ponder her verdict, it might lead them to Him who was in- 
deed a comforter to her. The world and its contact always 
beclouded and saddened her soul ; for she felt that it estranged 
her from God. In truth. Miss Graham knew that to seek 
happiness in the world, is to imitate the little bird which 
built its nest and reared its young in the rigging of a vessel 
which was moored in the harbour; but the vessel sailed before 
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the brood were fledged, and the whole were carried out to sea, 
where the parents and the young birds perished together. 

Miss Graham's illness soon became alarming, and her 
sufferings were severe. Her father described them as '* that 
long disease, her life;'' and it may show us yet more clearly 
the power of ChriBtian principle if we now study her conduct 
in the furnace. 

For the last two years of her life Miss Qraham was con> 
stantly confined to her room. For seven or eight months 
she could not recline, owing to spasms of the heart and a 
violent cough. Day and night she sat pillowed in a chair. 
But amid all this her mind continued clear and vigorous. 
Her Bible was her constant companion. All she did had 
a reference to it; even the different sciences with which 
she was conversant were studied in its light She could 
not resort to the house of God, but she turned her sick- 
room into a church, and taught and prayed with the 
servant who attended her. All the while, her illness was 
violently agitating her feeble frame, and manifestly taking it 
to pieces; but the more that it decayed, the more did her 
immortal spirit grow steadfast in faith and strong in the 
Saviour. She now composed or completed a treatise " On 
the Freeness of Divine Grace." Even after she could not use 
a pen, she wrote in pencil to her friends, commending the 
Saviour, and seeking to win them all to him. In doing so, 
her feeble wrist had to be strengthened by bandages to 
enable her to proceed. Yet amid all this she was calm, re- 
signed, and tranquil — she endured as seeing Him who is in- 
visible, and all was easy then. She once said, when all but 
too weak to speak, " The sense I have of the presence of God 
is so powerful, that it almost overcomes me." A day or two 
before her death, she said to her mother, " I could not feel 
happier." At the same time she still yearned for the conver- 
sion of unthinking soula " If you die without being bom 
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again,*' she said to one, *' I shall never meet you in heaven ; 
for God, who cannot lie, has said it" Herself on the verge 
of glory, she tried to guide others thither. 

Amid these things, Miss Graham's acquiescence in the 
awards of her God was very complete. Wasted as she was, 
and unable to recline, she yet said, '* I am willing to sit here 
a hundred or a thousand years, if it be the will of God." She 
had times of darkness in her soul; yet, as her weakness re- 
posed on her Eedeemer's strength, and her folly on his wis- 
dom^ all was well at last. Amid all the blanks which she 
felt, and all the insufficiency of the creature, she could say, — 

*' Lets than Thyself will not soiBce 
My comfort to restore ; 
More than thyself I cannot crare, 
And thoa canst give no more." 

Like another saint, she learned to exclaim, '* In Thee I ex- 
pect my true felicity and content. To know thee, and love 
thee, and delight in thee, must be my blessedness, or I have 
none;" and to the very last hour of unclouded existence, she 
magnified that sovereign grace of God which made her what 
she was. 

And the latter end of this Christian was peace. " It is 
not death to me," she said. " Jesus hath tasted death for 
me, and hath drunk up all its bitterness." The last words 
which she was heard to utter, in a moment of agony just be- 
fore her death, were these : " I am come into deep waters, 
O God, my rock ; hold thou me up, and I shall be safe." 
She died on the 10th of December 1830, and went home, 
like a little cliild who had wandered and wept sore, to be 
happy with her Father who is in heaven. 

Behold, then, in this Life, the power of Christian truth. 
See how it at once purifies and ennobles. It lays the sinner 
in the dust, till, like Archbibhop Fenelon, the humble be- 
liever makes it his motto, " Love to be unknown." Yet it 
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exalts, till, like Enoch, that humble one ** walks with God ;" 
and then we are delivered from the follj which must sting 
the conscience, when '* we wake to anguish with a burning 
wound." 

But the prominent peculiarity in this believer's soul was 
love to Jesus. She was one of those who '* overcome by 
the blood of the Lamb." She took her stand in faith beside 
his cross; and, in his atoning death for sinners, she found a 
mighty re-inforcement at once to love, to hope, and to resolu- 
tion. She measured her Redeemer's love by his agonies ; and, 
swayed by these two powers, she was ever constrained to 
hate what brought him to a cradle, a cross, and a grave. 
Shall I do this thing, and prove that I do not feel his love ? 
Shall I yield to this temptation, and prove that wickedness 
has more charms for me than my Redeemer's affection unto 
death ? Shall I expect profit, or pleasure, or any possible 
good, while I count the blood of the covenant an unholy 
thing 1 These were her safeguards and defences. These did 
for her soul what sentries and pickets do when an enemy is 
near; and were we commonly constrained by such motives 
as Miss Graham's, our sorrows would be fewer; the wail of 
the widow and the orphan would be more copiously soothed; 
the peace and the joy of the believer more generally imparted 
by the God of all grace. 

It is said that there are not fewer than 577,600 exicttiug 
species of animals on the earth. Now, amid such incompre- 
hensible varieties of life, what proofs may we see of wisdom, 
of goodness, of the adaptation of means to their end, of all that 
can enhance our wonder, or should deepen our adoration, 
before the Eternal One ! And yet he who knows the work of 
God's Spirit in training a soul for glory, will trace in that 
work a higher wisdom and a more exhaustless goodness than 
in all the world besides. To bring a holy thing out of an un- 
holy, — to restore God's image, nay, the divine nature to 
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man's soul, — ^to transform enmity into love, and make the 
slave of Satan the child of the Holy One, — ^these are some of 
the matchless marvels of redemption; and it is because it 
singularly illustrates these that we have here glanced at the 
life of Maby Jane Grahaic 
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CHAPTER III 



TUB UPWABD WAT AND THB LANDINO-PLACS— '< THB LOWXLL OFFfB- 



IKQ"— BRIQHT HOPES BLIGHTED. 



Let not unbltlon mock thdr nseftil toU, 
Their homely Joys and destiny obicare; 
Mor gnmdear hear with a diadainftil smile 
rhe abort and simple annals of the poor. 

The boast of heraldr)', the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gvrt, 
Await alike the inevitable honr — 
The path of glory leads but to the grave.** 



Grat. 



It has often been observed that the men who have proved 
the most signal benefactors of their race have sprung from a 
lowly origin. Moses was the son of a poor Levite. King 
David was once a shepherd boy, and the apostles were 
** ignorant and unlearned." 

If we descend to uninspired men, Zwingle's birth-place was 
an Alpine shepherd's hut Melancthon was at one time a 
workman in the shop of an armourer, while Martin Luther 
was the son of a miner, and at one period sang &om door to 
door for a bit of bread. 

Or descending lower still, we discover not a few of those 
who have helped forward the greatest of all revolutions — a 
revolution in the realms of mind — to have sprung from even 
more humble origins. Dr. Carey, the missionary, who did 
so much for the world's conversion, by translating the Scrip- 
tures into the tongues of India, and winning souls there, was 
long a shoemaker at Northampton. Dr. Morrison, who did 
for China what Carey did for India, was a last-maker at 
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Newcastle. Dr. Milne, another of the evangelistic band, was 
once a herd^boy in Aberdeenshira Every one knows that 
John Bunyan was a tinker. John Foster was a weaver; 
Andrew FuUer was a farm-servant ; yet, by the blessing of 
Grod on their earnest and devoted endeavours, these noble 
men surmomited the barriers which seemed to confine them 
to obscurity : fired by the love of the Saviour and of sotsls, 
they largely helped forward the ascendancy of truth, in a 
world where so many are the willing dupes of lies. It is not 
in the power of adverse circumstances to repress such minds, 
or to prevent their rise. The aristocracy of genius, when 
consecrated to God, occupies a nobler position and will ob- 
tain more lasting applause, than the aristocracy of birth and of 
blood, though unthinking men ever prefer the gross and the 
material to the spiritual and divine. 

And we may notice the same thing in the female sex. 
There are instances there in which many natural disadvantages 
have been surmounted, and places of ascendancy secured, 
which shed lustre at once upon the individuals and their sex. 
In other cases, the result may not be so signal, or so much 
blazoned before the world, but it may not be less substantial 
in individual souls, — and attention is now to be drawn to 
such a case. 

The wide world has heard of the Lowell Factory in the 
State of Massachusetts. From small and unpromising be- 
ginnings, Lowell has grown to such magnitude, in the course 
of scarcely fifty years, that it is reckoned the largest manu- 
facturing city in America. The confluence of the Merrimae 
and Concord rivers gives the place many natural advantages^ 
and more than ten thousand operatives have been there 
employed at the same time, of whom about seven thousand are 
females. It is to the condition of these seven thousand 
daughters of toil that we are next to refer. 
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Though generally working seventy hours each week, and 
that amid all the exhaustion of large inanufactc||ies, many of 
the factory girls have been able to redeem the time so as to 
push forward their own mental improvement to a surprising 
degree. Not merely is a taste for music cultivated by many 
of them ; not merely have nine hundred and seventy-eight 
of their number deposited sums in Savings' Banks, to the 
amount of 100,000 dollars, or £20,000; not merely do they 
employ lecturers to address them, after their daily toil, in 
their own vast Lyceum ; not merely do they cultivate habits 
which are neariy confined to the upper classes in this 
country; — the factory girls of Lowell have established a 
monthly periodical of their own — " The Lowell Offering " — 
which is composed exclusively of their literary productions. 
Of course, they can study or they can write only after their 
daily task is finished ; and it might be supposed that factory 
toil, sometimes for twelve hours every day of the six, would 
not be a good preparative for mental employment In many 
cases it would deaden and depress till man became an animal, 
or little more, and millions have fallen victims to such over- 
tasked energies, such merciless exactions from their physical 
frama But far from that, the contributions to the " Lowell 
Offering" are such as would do no discredit to some of our 
professed authors ; they betoken an estimate of the good, 
the true, and the beautiful, united to an enjoyment of life 
in its higher forms, which makes us think better of man's 
appointed help-mate. Indeed, the productions of those 
"minds among the spindles" have been favourably compared 
with volumes in our own land, where the titled or the accom- 
plished combine their productions with those of men of 
world-wide celebrity. One has said concerning the "Lowell 
Offering" : " The day that saw us begin the first paper was 
witness to our continued reading, till night found us at the 
last page, not for a duty, but a real pleasure." It was mind 
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rising above all depressing influences, and asserting its 
supremacy in spite of labour and toil. 

But all this might be true, and still only a fragment of our 
immortal nature might be provided-^or. There are wants in 
man's soul — deep, mysterious yearnings, insatiable cravings, 
— which, in regard to their object at least, are infinite and 
everlasting, and which literature cannot meet. Poetry may 
soothe, or beauteous scenes in nature may gladden us ; the 
stars of the earth, its flowers, or those of heaven, may whis- 
per to us pleasantly of wisdom, and goodness, and power ; 
but after all, what of the soul ? — what of eternity 1 — ^what of 
man's relation to his God 1 

Now, these supreme inquiries are not n^lected in the 
" Lowell Offering." Travellers who have visited the scene, 
have told that there are churches and chapels where those 
daughters of toil may worship, and their productions prove 
that religion is not neglected; in some cases at least, it 
appears to gild the past with its beauty and make the future 
hopeful and bright. The following portion of one of the 
contributions* will illustrate the remark ; and we may add, 
that were such things rife, our world might soon become like 
that neglected outcast, who dreamt that — 

"She saw again her father's smile, and felt her mother's kiss.'* 

We mean, were we accustomed to trace all up to the hand of 
our Father who is in heaven, a brighter sunshine would 
illumine the path of mortals. 

"How difficult it is," the factory girl says, "for the 
wealthy and proud to realize that they must die, and mingle 
with the common earth ! Though a towering monument 
may mark the spot where the lifeless remains repose, their 
heads will lie as low as that of the poorest peasant All 
their untold gold cannot reprieve them for one short day. 

• "This World in not ocr Home," p. 207. 
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« When death places his relentless hand upon them, and 
when their spirit is fast passing away, perhaps for the first 
time the truth flashes upon their soul that this world is not 
their home, and a thrill of agony racks their frame at the 
thought of entering that land where all is uncertainty to 
them. It may be that they have never humbled themselves 
before the great Lawgiver and Judge, and their hearts, alas ! 
have not been purified and renewed by that grace for which 
they never supplicated. And as the vacant eye wanders 
around the splendidly furnished apartment, with its gorgeous 
hangings and couches of down, how worthless it all seems 
compared with that peace of mind which attends the pure in 
heart! 

" The aspirant after fame would fain believe this world 
was his home, as day by day he twines the laurel- wreath for 
his brow, and fondly trusts it will be unfading in its verdure; 
and as the applause of a world that to him appears all bright 
and beautiful meets his ear, he thinks not of Him who re- 
signed his life on the cross for suffering humanity — he thinks 
of nought but the bauble he is seeking.'' .... 

Now, in the healthiness of its tone and the scriptural 
character of its truths, such an extract from the production of 
a factory girl, contrasts strongly with the imchristian produc- 
tions of many who seek to commiserate and elevate the 
condition of our poor. It is not spoken of as either original 
or very powerful, but in the standard to which these minds 
appeal, or the test which they apply, they are in harmony 
with the Eternal One. Many minds of power ignore God, 
grace, eternity, glory. They proceed, for the most part, in 
ignorance of the Godhead's specific for the woes of humanity; 
at least they often indicate no acquaintance with its power. 
But this daughter of toil, this occupant of the factory, per- 
haps for twdve hours every day of the week but one, dis- 
plays 1^ vifer discetmnent; she is a scholar in a higher 
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school She is careful to tell us of that grace which pnrifies 
and renews. She points to the cross and the Crucified One 
as the central influence in the moral world, and this is the 
key to her own elevation, as well as an antidote for the 
sorrows of men. She is one of those who know that ^' we 
live to die, and die to live ; " and when the sons and the daugh- 
ters of toil are imbued with such a sentiment, it will lead 
them in the path which conducts to the true immortality. 
It is not extraordinary talents or brilliant powers that aro 
needed to do good. It has often been remarked that even 
Hannah More, honoured and useful as she was, possessed no 
remarkable powers. Were she now to appear, she would 
hold, perhaps, a rank far subordinate to that which she 
actually occupied at a time when doings and sayings like 
hers were unknown in the sphere in which she moved. It 
is grace operating on a strong will, and making it stronger, 
that elevates and dignifies woman. Guided by it, her powers 
become concentrated. "What her hands find to do, she does 
with aU her might," and so takes her place both among the 
good and the great. When she has chosen the right path, 
and walks humbly, hopefully there, she wields a power 
denied to more boastful man. 

Nor can we withold an extract from the poetry of the 
" Lowell Offering." It is from a poem entitled " The Tomb 
of Washington;"* and on such a subject an American may 
be expected to be ardent. It is to be feared that few in 
the same rank, in this or any land, could sympathize with 
this poetess of LowelL Steeped in the material and 
the visible, myriads have no thoughts which rise higher, 
or go deeper, than the cares of the passing day. To cure 
that deadening, downward tendency may well task the 

• Page 15& 
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ingeuuity or try the patience of the best philanthropist 
But it may be done — ^it has been done — and this breathing 
of patriotism may be one of the means. The two last 
stanzas are: — 

** He liM In pomp^hla ImrUl pUce 

Than tculptured itone is richer fkr ; 
For in the heert'a deep lore we trace 

His name, a golden star. 

Wherever patriotism breathes, 
His memory is devontlj shrined 
In ererjr pure and gifted nind ; 

And history with wreaths 
Of deathless flune entwines that name, 

Which erermore beneath all skies. 
Like Vestal flame, shall lire the same, 

For Tirtne never diea 

There let hhn rest^'tis a sweet spot; 

Simplicity becomes the great— 
And Vernon's son is not forgot, 

Though sleeping not in state. 

There, wrapt in his own dignity, 
His presence makes it hallowed ground, 
And Nature throws her charms aronnd, 

And o'er him smiles the sky. 
There let him rest, the noblest, best; 

The labours of his life all done- 
There let him rest— the qK>t is blessed-' 

The grave of Washivqtov.** 

Now, productions such as these may help to solve far more 
problems than one. From some portions of the "Lowell 
Offering," we may learn how mannnay be made happy — how 
the children of toil may be elevated in the social scale, — in 
a word, how that question of questions, to a philanthropist's 
mind, may be solved, How can we improve the condition of 
the working classes? Not by the poor devices of frigid 
teachers, setting Qod aside. Not by the pretences of the 
Secularist Not by that one-sided or fragmentary training 
which ignores the most commanding principles of man's im- 
mortal nature. But by looking man's soul full in the face, 
and meeting all his longings after immortality and progress, 
by heaven's own specific — the revelation of Him who is the 
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life, the hope, the Redeemer of the sons of men, pointuig uis 
to the home — 

** Where the heavy hklen sweetly deep, and the weary are at reat** 

He— he alone can fathom the depths of man's sorrow, as he 
alone can snpply a balm. He it is that elevates, and in 
elevating purifies. Man has lost his Qod^ and is wretched. 
The Redeemer restores that God, and man is happy once 
more. 

This will be believed the more readily when we add, that 
such are the effects of culture and Christian influences on 
the girls of the Lowell factories, that some of them have 
supplied the means of educating their brothers for the 
Christian ministry. Some of the American ministers can 
thus date their hopes of entering on that work from the day 
when a sister resorted to Lowell, and entered on that up- 
ward career where one influences another, and all things 
work for good. Others have toiled there till they accumulated 
enough to clear away debts which were weighing down their 
parents with sorrow, and thus, instead of bringing their 
grey hairs in sorrow to the grave, some of these toilwom 
girls have smoothed the brow and gladdened the heart of hoary 
age. In short — we repeat it — the Lowell factories have sup- 
plied materials for solving many of the problems which are 
now perplexing the best of our politicians, and the most 
Christian of our philanthropists. 

Now, aU this is proposed as another example of the bless- 
ings and the benefits of a well-made choice and of well-dir- 
ected culture, — of a wise course, and well-aimed energy there. 
When women are regarded less as portions of the mere 
machinery which the factories employ, and more as im- 
mortal beings, with aspirations which nothing but God can 
satisfy, it will be well with them, and with the land in 
which they live. The " harp of a thousand strings " will then 
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be far more exquisitely attuned, while both society and the 
individual will be raised higher above the degradation which 
ignorance and its offspring, crime, imply. 

Nor can there be any difficulty in understanding how it 
should be so — how the young are freed from the melancholy 
condition of — 

** Soni bringing ihame to a father'a cheek, 
And daughter! doing their motlien wrong— 
The strong roan trampling on tlie weal(, 
Tlie vre»k man worshipping tlie strong." 

For what can purify man's soul, if not communion with the 
Holy One ? What can elevate a mortal, if not the contem- 

• 

plation of the Supreme ? What can expand the little, if not 
the study of the Infinite ? What can invigorate, brace, and 
nerve, if not intercourse in spirit with the Almighty Maker 
of heaven and of earth? The mere fact that men imagine or 
propose any substitute for these occupations, as if they could 
be superseded without injury, shows how far we have fallen, 
or how much our understanding is darkened. If the study 
of astronomy, with all the grandeur which its objects reveal, 
tends to elevate the mind, surely much more He who sum- 
moned that grandeur into being ! If the mind be enraptured 
with the beauties of earth, is it sane to be indiiSerent to the 
glory of Him who made them alU Nay — "tliis is life 
eternal, to know thee, the only true Qod, and Jesus Christ 
whom thou hast sent.'' 

We have, then, been contemplating a very pleasant sight 
— ^mind enlarged — souls elevated — immortal spirits helped 
on their way, in spite of many a hindrance. But pleasant 
sights may meet us in other scenes — sights, moreover, which 
in the end may clearly show that happiness is more equally 
diffused through God's world than we are prone to believe. 
Some would deem the condition of the labourers at Lowell 
one of unmitigated hardship, and expect unquestionable 
happiness in some far different region. Look, then, at another 
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scene, wliich seems all brightness and beauty to the eye. — 
It is one of the daughters of affluence on the eve of leaving 
her father's abode, for the school-home where she is to be 
trained in all that wealth can command. She is at first de- 
lighted to excitement with the prospect^ and as device after 
device is adopted to add to her elegance, or comfort, her 
heart perhaps leaps in youthful joy in anticipation of all that 
is before her. All seems sunshine, as if the romance of life 
had at last begun in earnest, or as if high hopes were to 
lead to still higher fruition. How many a child of countless 
smiles, and ceaseless watchfulness, has fondly felt thus when 
just entering upon life ! The piles of elegance which are 
prepared for her first step school-ward, appear but as heralds 
of the joy which is before her all along the way. 

She reaches the home, then, where romance is to give place 
to sober reality,- and where the day-dreams of girlhood are 
to be confronted with the wear and tear of discipline, training, 
and study — perhaps crosses, disappointments, and chagrin. 
She is a stranger for the first time among strangers, and as 
she sits disconsolate now amid what seems the ruin of her 
bright expectations, the tears which perhaps come to her 
relief tell too plainly that sorrow and trouble, and even toil 
of the hardest kind, are not confined to the Lowell factory. 
Good and ill are about equally distributed in every sphere. 
It is man that makes himself happy or miserable — "like 
Niobe, all tears," or like " Laughter, holding both his sides." 
There are blighted hopes in thousands, but these are hopes 
which should never have been cherished. There are soothed 
sorrows — many — and that is because the Great Comforter 
is appealed to, whether by the daughters of toil at Lowell, or 
of affluence, amid the sumptuousness which wealth commands. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE LA.B0UBBa*8 DAUGHTIB— '' THS PIABL OF DATS*' — TBVTH 
AMONG THS LOWLT— VO ONB VBBD Bl POOB— 00VTBAST8. 



"The eottage homei of England, 
By thouBMida on her pUilni, 
They are imiUng o'er the lUrery brookii 
And roond the hamlet ttaxt*. 

Tliroogh glowing orchards forth they peep, 

Each from its nook of leavea ; 
And fearless there the lowly sleep, 

As the bird beneath their earesL** 

HSMAMS. 



These are some men concemmgwhom we cannot but wonder 
how " they clamber up the hill of heavenly truth," and take 
their place among the starry lights of the world. It is a 
common impression, because it is a convenient cloak for 
man's indolence, that we are all the creatures, of circum- 
stances ; or that it does not depend upon ourselves, but upon 
our position in life, to determine what we shall be. How 
does it happen, then, that myriads whose position makes 
them partakers of every earthly privilege and blessing, are 
yet doomed to mediocrity, or live only to sin and to die, 
while others overleap every barrier in their way, and, amid 
difficulties which tend not merely to depress but to deaden, 
rise to the rank of blessings and benefactors to aU around 
them 1 How has it happened that some on whom wealth 
has lavished all that it can purchase, or rank, all that men 
most greedily covet, yet remain blots upon society, or pests 
to all whom they touch ; while others, steeped in poverty, 
and with no provision for to-morrow but what is tnade by 
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the toils of to-day, have shed light, and purity, and peace 
upon all who would listen to their wisdom 1 There must 
be something more than the force of circumstances here. 
We must seek another solution of the £eict than that which 
our indolence is ready to suggest, and which is more akin to 
fatalism than to the freedom of man's souL Our own act- 
ings and principles must be taken into account — our own 
deliberate choice, or our indolence in not choosing at all — ^in 
short, our aims^ aspirations, maxims, and conduct — and if 
these be overlooked, a thousand things will meet us in life 
which we cannot explain. 

We would now briefly trace the history of a Scottish 
peasant girl, whose life is a demonstration that man is not 
the creature of circumstances, unless he chooses to be so. 
Her early choice of the right path made her, in some re- 
spects, a power. The father of that girl lived on the banks 
of the South Esk, during her earlier years, and there was 
much in the beauty of the spot to educate and impress a 
mind like hers. But such education would have been 
unavailing, or would have trained only a fragment of her 
nature, unless higher and more moulding influences had been 
employed. Amid rural beahties men may rise through 
nature up to Nature's God ; but what, all the while, of the 
God of Grace 1 What can be learned concerning Him in 
the school of mere nature 'i The heavens, as we see them, 
do attest the glory of his power, but what if that power be 
hostile to me ? The earth and its teeming abundance — its 
flowers, and fruits, and plenitude of beauty — may tell of the 
Creator's bounty ; but what if I have forfeited it all, and 
turned God*s earth into a place of exile for the soul by my 
sins against him 1 The sea may be a type of the immensity 
of Qod : it may i^U us to-day of his resistless power, to- 
morrow of his unruffled peace; but what if there be no 
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peace to me, because I have rebelled against the Mighty One. 
No doubt these things '' may prompt remembrance of a present 
Qod ; " but there is nothing in the sky above us, or in the 
earth beneath, or in the waters under the earth, to furnish or 
even hint at any answer to the question. What will Qod do 
with sinners? How shall man be just before his Godi 
How shall wc prepare to meet him with acceptance 1 

For an answer to such solemn questions we must consult, 
not the God of Nature — or Nature as his handmaiden — but 
the Wonderful, the Counsellor, who has revealed the Father ; 
who has made the sinner^s peace by an atoning death, and 
who will present us to God at last without spot, or wrinkle, 
or any such tiling. Most certain it is that all ** the bright 
green of spring, the music of wild birds welcoming tlie 
morning, the cowslip, the meadow crocus, and the primrose 
studding the banks, and the butter-ball, the wild geranium, 
and numberless flowers besides, shooting up amid the 
tangled maze of yellow whins and broom, wild rose and 
scented sweet-briar," * which clustered round the early home of 
this labourer's daughter, would never have made her what she 
was. Amid all these things, her spirit might still have cleaved 
to the dust ; she might have gone down to the grave unnoticed, 
like any mere cumberer of the ground, had she learned no 
lesson but those which flowers and rural beauties teach. 

But this girl was reared under higher, deeper, and more- 
constraining influences ; and her history, in that point of 
view, deserves our closest scnitiny. In her early days she' 
enjoyed the advantage of training at school only for a single: 
year, and that in circumstances so unfavourable, that it can 
scarcely be reckoned at half that tima She and one of her 
sisters resorted to school upon alternate weeks. Each took 
her place in rotation beside the schoolmistress for one week, 

* See ** 7lM Pearl of Dayi,** page e. 
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and as the help of her mother in the labours of home for the 
next Every second week for two years was thns employed by 
these two girls, and yet one of them has been owned by Pro- 
vidence as the means of helping forward one of the great move- 
ments of oar age, — ^that which aims at securing the Lord's 
day for the Lord's purposes and his work upon the earth. 

But the character and the care of her mother largely com- 
pensated for the briefness of this girl's training at school 
Indeed, that mother's earnest and indefatigable exertions 
amid crowding difficulties^ as described by her daughter, 
rendered her a model to mothers in eveiy sphere. Toil 
amounting to drudgery, and cares which might have un- 
strung an ordinary mind, daily pressed upon her ; yet that 
mother's constant watchfulness over her children, her anxiety 
to impart knowledge in every form that came within her 
reach, her carefulness to train them in truth from their very 
infancy, her evermore inculcating a cheerful and prompt obe- 
dience to parental authority, with a hundred of those win- 
ning devices which a Christian mother knows and rejoices to 
employ, — all tended to prepare the mind of her daughter for 
the still higher principles which connect us directly with 
our God. 

It was the practice of that mother, from the very dawning 
of reason in her children, to plant in their mind some of the 
great radical truths from which all others are but off-shoots 
or emanations. Her maxims were common-place, but like all 
common things they were precious, though much despised. 
It was God that made them. It was Qod that preserved 
them. It was God that rendered them happy. It was God 
that saw them always. It was God that was angiy with 
them when they sinned — these, and maxims like these, fixed 
in the young mmd by the gentle tones of a Christian 
mother's voice, were like naild fastened in a sure place. They 
became the chief comer-stones of knowledge, and if rightly 
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followed up in life, such simple, elementary truths could 
bear any superstructure that might be reared upon them, 
however majestic or imposing. It was Qod, for once, lifted 
into the throne, regarded as ever present, and made, not 
second, but supreme. On that simple truth the doom of the 
world hangs. 

\Mien to all this we add that the mother of this Labourer's 
Daughter was lavish in her caresses, and assiduous in her 
exertions to make her children happy in every right way, we 
have a glimpse at least of that power which is needed to turn 
our homes into a training-place for heaven. In such cases,, 
truth is like a skilful pilot steering safely amid dangers where 
ignorance would be wrecked. Thus this mother was guided. 
Her home-life was one of pre-eminent beauty, and amply at- 
tested how the sweat of the brow may be dried, or the aching 
heart soothed, in the sons and the daughters of toil. They 
can look out upon all that is beautiful around them, and be 
happy; yet are they famUiar with a deeper blessedness than 
that — they can sing to the bee, 

"Still hum thy happineH— fh>m thee 
We cannot hope for more; 
While I with pralsei load and free 
The Lord of heaven adore.** 

The limited income of the fiEither — himself a man of Qod 
— forbade the outlay necessary for education. It was im- 
possible; but the mother was the schoolmistress. Four 
times every day the Labourer's Daughter was taught a lesson 
by her parent, and nothing was allowed to interfere with that 
sacred duty. The Scriptures formed the foundation of what 
she was taught. The first lesson every morning was from the 
word of Qod ; and reared upon that basis, all was solid and 
substantial, for the mind of the wise Master Builder pre- 
sided. They who have learned the place which belongs to 
Qod's truth, and who resolutely station it there, will not 
wonder that children so trained should be blessed. 



\ 
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And how constantly Qod only wise was consnltedy we leatn 
from the fact that this Labonrer's Danghter, amid all the 
knowledge which she was encouraged to gather, was tanght 
to bring every principle, every opinion and practice, to the 
Scriptures as the standard. Will. Hiis bear the scrutiny of 
Qod ] The Lord is our Judge, and what is his verdict 1 
Not man's opinions, but Gkxi's decisions — such maxims 
guided her at all times directly to the court of last appeal ; 
and hence neither the blinding fallacy nor the godless prac- 
tice could escape detection. It was not, What is common ? 
but. What is right 1 Not, What will man tolerate ? but, 
What does God smile upon ? and oh, what a revolution the 
adoption of such a test would work in our poor world ! As 
the prism decomposes every sun-ray into seven, the heavenly 
test, in this girl's cottage-home, decomposed the showy but 
seductive maxims of men ; and under that labourer's roof, 
'^ Thus ssdth the Lord " anticipated the findings of the judg- 
ment-day, while it promoted peace, and purity, and hannony 
among alL The parents venerated the word. They taught 
their children to regard it with seriousness. Even a hymn 
was to be repeated with solemnity, because it was truth, and 
God's. That joy was counted no joy which the eye of our 
Father who is in heaven wotdd check, or his will set aside; 
and thus honouring God, more than one member of the house- 
hold was honoured by him. Above them all, the daughter 
learned to say — 

*^ I hare a fellowship of hearts 
To keep and cultivate; 
And a work of lowly lore to do 
For the Lord on whom I wait.** 

Moreover, the godliness in which this Labourer's Daughter 
was trained was not of that dreamy character which touches 
only the surface of the mind. The religion of the Saviour is 
exquisite in theory, and casts a stain upon all the boasted 
products of mortal minds; but it is still more exquisite in 
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practice, — purifying the impure — emancipating the slave-^ 
taming the savage — pardoning the guilty — giving life even 
to the dead. Care was accordingly taken, in this case, that 
religion should pass into the heart and there direct the hand. 
Souls in that cottage were not deceived by names in place of 
things, or emotion in place of principle. While encouraged 
to state the grounds of her belief, and give her views of eap- 
pointed portions of the word of God, the great result at 
which Qod points by all he has revealed was constantly kept 
in view — or that which is well pleasing in his sight through 
the blessed Friend of sinners. Instead of sighing, as mere 
sentiment would have done, over the nanowness of her 
sphere, and losing a hundred opportunities for doing good, 
by lamenting the want of what was not within her reach, she 
was taught to act upon the principle that a cup of cold water 
given to a disciple, in the name of a disciple, cannot prove 
'* water spilt upon the groiind." She did not starve amid 
plenty, because she had not silver to eat from, or continue 
parched with thirst beside a running stream, because she had 
not a golden drinking-cup. ** She did what she could,'' and 
Ood enabled her at last to accomplish more than she had 
ever hoped to do. Taught that nothing is little which bears 
upon eternity, or nothing insignificant where God is a party, 
she sought to do all in his name, and her goodness at last 
made her great It was, in truth, a pleasing sight to see 
— ^tKat cottage scene of daily toil side by side with daily 
godliness — that sowing in tears to reap even here in joy — 
that deep ploughing that the produce for etehiity might be 
copious. 

The following incident may serve to illustrate the diffi- 
culties which impeded this girFs pursuit of knowledge. The 
Esk, which flowed past her father's home, was often flooded, 
and after one of its floods, she and her brother found a torn 
leaf of a little Bchod-book adhering to the branches of a bush 
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which grew by the margin of the river. It had been washed 
down and left there by the swollen waters, and was deemed 
quite a prize. One by one the funily committed the con- 
tents of the leaf to memory. It contained a hymn; and the 
Labourer's Daughter assures us that its simple words long 
continued to soothe and to soften those who had learned 
them. These are, no doubt, " simple annals of the poor," and 
many might utterly overlook them ; but so would they over- 
look a drop of water, yet what a world of wonders may be 
found there ! So would they overlook a fallen leaf, yet what 
a combination of skill, symmetry, life, and joy may be there ! 
Glory, honour, and immortality may be discovered in the 
simple lines of a hymn. We know that all Grod's works are 
made to praise him. Babes and sucklings, the flowers of the 
field, the stars in their courses, the beasts of the forest, and 
the fowls of the air, as well as man once Grod-like, have all 
been used as hymns to the glory of the AU-good. In this case it 
was a river in flood that wafted a leaf to a cottage door, to lodge 
its message in humble souls, at once to purify and gladden. 

Yet all this training, and all this knowledge of right prin- 
ciple, would only have been like white -washing to a 
sepulchre, without the great radical change to which we 
would next advert. One of the parents of this Labourer's 
Daughter had spoken to her of the great change which is 
needed ere man can see God and liva The new heart had 
been much pressed upon her attention, and became a subject 
of new meditations and inquiry. Through all the future 
follies and waywardness of youth, the thought of that new 
heart continued to haunt her, and the anxiety which it occa- 
sioned was deep and protracted. Much as she enjoyed the 
primrose or the crocus, she soon felt that all the beauties of 
earth could neither make her love God nor fit her for his 
favour. She confessed, however, on the retrospect of that 
period of conflict, that her darkness and difficulty arose, not 
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from any mysteriousness inherent in the gospel, but from her 
own nnwillingness to be saved on the gospel's terms — the 
rock on which many split and are shipwrecked. Her will, 
she saw, must be lost in Qod's. Her righteousness must be 
put away, and God's welcomed in its stead. Her spirit must 
be mortified, and Ood's honoured, obeyed, lived in, walked 
in. Not God and mammon, but Ood exclusively and alone ; 
not Christ and Belial, but Christ to the utter denial of all be- 
sides ; not the love of the world, the love of self, and the love 
of the Saviour intertwined, but the love of Christ rising high 
above all, as sunrise seems to quench the stars. For these, 
however, the Labourer's Daughter, with all her religious 
training, was not prepared, and a higher Teacher than a human 
one was needed ere she became a Christian according to the 
standard of the Bibla 

But that Teacher came. He made that soul willing in the 
day of God's power, *' to do, to be, or submit to anything that 
God required," and she then found peace. Rebellion was 
just wretchedness ; sin was just misery. Like all the sons 
and daughters of the fallen Adam, she had tried to be happy 
independent of God — nay, in opposition to him, but found 
that she could not " thunder with a power like his," and must 
either take his way of peace, or like some wandering star, 
wander for ever. It was when she submitted that she be- 
came free. It was when she became nothing that she found 
the sinner's AIL It was when she lay in the dust that she 
saw the way to the right hand of the throna " I saw God 
as my Father in Jesus, receiving me freely through him ; the 
burden of guilt was removed, and I was led in the paths of 
obedience and love." They were also the paths of peace. It 
was God's way ; it was God's grace submitted to, and God's 
love was consequently enjoyed. 

And oh, why should any hesitate to go when the Saviour 

says, "Cornel" 

18 
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Why should any one try to find some better way, some 
more trastworthy righteousness than God's ] 

Why should any falter and delay when the Holy One in- 
vites us to flee to the stronghold, and to flee — 

" Just as I am, without one pica, 
But that the Saviour died for me?'* 

Why should any continue blind when Omnipotence says, 
"Look, ye blind r' 

Surely there is wine and milk for the weary where there 
is righteousness for the guilty ! Surely there is a wide " door 
of hope " for the despairing, when the Son of God undertakes 
for us ! 

This Labourer's Daughter at least now found it to be so. 
Her choice was now a decided one. Had she made it earlier 
her soul would have been by all that more happy, but she had 
at length learned the way of peace. In the Saviour she f oimd 
rest, and immediately sought to do good as she had oppor- 
tunity by telling others of the way to joy. Feeling that he 
loves much who has had much forgiven, she soon saw the need 
of ceaseless endeavours, and prized the opportunity of even 
whispering a word of truth to those who did not know it, or 
helping some ignorant one to spell and read the word of Gk)d, 
as a means of guiding to glory. And though only in the rank 
of a servant, is not this a servant of CSbrist 1 Will all crowned 
heads and coroneted brows be as high as hers at last? Many 
a hand which has never been hardened by toil may wither; 
hers is strong in the Lord Many a visage which never was 
moistened like hers by the effects of the curse* will grow 
pale, while such a soul shall shine as the stars for ever and 
ever. 

But what of her pleasures ? The world recoils from re- 
ligion as gloomy, because it cuts men off from the joys which 

• Gen. ilL 19. 
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ruin — the only kind of joy which many can comprehend. Was 
it true, then, that this soul forfeited pleasure by becoming 
godly ? When the word of Qod led her back to her heavenly 
Father*s favour, did this woman walk in darkness ? Did joy 
become a stranger 1 Many would persuade us that she did; 
but far from that — she knew the path which led to the foun- 
tain of living waters, and she drew from it with joy. 

She knew the Prince of Peace, and peace then became 
*' like a mighty river." 

Sorrows came. She saw those whom she loved d3ring one 
by one; but just then the child of God can with deepest 
earnestness exclaim, '^ The Lord liveth, and blessed be my 
Rock." 

The Sabbath was now her happiest day. It came to 
sweeten the waters of Marah, or heal the bite of the serpent 
It was recognised as the Lord's, and consecrated to him. It 
was viewed as the prelude and preparative for the eternal 
Sabbath ; and thus the sunshine of the heaven of heavens illu- 
mines one soul more. The Sun of righteousness arises with 
healing in his wings, and the e£fect is the melody of holy joy; 
it is quietness and assurance such as more than reconcile the 
believer to all the troubles of her pilgrimage — its crosses, 
tears, and deaths. 

And as the result of all her experience and spiritual dis- 
cipline, this humble woman found her way to the favour and 
friendship of princes. When about a thousand working men 
stood up to defend the Lord's day, she volunteered to aid 
them in the enterprise, and so distinguished was her contri- 
bution to the defence of the Sabbath, that her book won its 
way even to the crowned and the noble. It secured for the 
Labourer's Daughter the friendship of royalty, and the respect 
of multitudes who reverence the holy Institution. First of 
all, religion enlarged and purified her mind. Then it made 
Jier anxious to see others altogether such as she was — rejoic- 
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ing in the Sabbath — because she loved Him who was its Lord. 
And msLj we not add, the attainments which she made, and 
the grace which wrought in her soul, are within the reach 
of multitudes in her rank of life 1 Would they but arise and 
seek wisdom to train or unfold the gifts which God has given 
them, they might stand where she does — among those who do 
honour to their station, or benefit a land. To choose the 
better portion — the narrow way — Grod's and not man's — ^be- 
hold the divine direction to peace on earth and a home in the 
heavens ! 

Here, then, we see an encouraging example of the elevating 
power of grace. Men send us to the stars and their distances 
to learn notions of magnitude. Might they not join with 
that the knowledge of Him who made those orbs ? Is 
communion with the Infinite, we repeat, — ^the Eternal — the 
Unchanging, — likely to produce any effect but that of purity 
and power of soul 1 How else explain the elevated character 
of many a humble child of God 1 How else accoimt for the 
wisdom, and the sound judgment of many, who know little 
of this world's ways except their utter insignificance in con- 
trast with the world to comel How else understand the 
fact that she who — 

" Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible trae **-~> 

has acquired a deeper philosophy, and a rarer knowledge, 
than all that fascinates so many only to destroy them? 
Who, for example, in comparison with this Labourer's 
Daughter, would not profoundly pity the learned man who 
raved forth such sentiments as these : " K Christianity," 
says M. Maurice Carriere, in a book which he calls "Religious 
Discourses and Meditations," — " if Christianity must exclude 
the intellectual heroes, — the heroes of German life — a Goethe, 
a Schiller, a Fichte, — then indeed I would withhold myself 
from the waters of baptism, and I would prefer a place in 
hell with those noble souls to a throne in paradise !" Such 
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are the sentiments of one who professes to be a believer in 
Jesus, but who has caught no hint of what Jesus means ; an 
idolater of man's power, but ignorant of Gkxl's in the gospel ; 
a dictator to revelation, not a learner from it ; vehement for 
the rights of the human reason, but heedless of the preroga- 
tives of the Eternal Spirit. 

*' Wrong not the Christian ; think not Reaaon jonn: 
Tls Reaion our great Master holds so dear ; 
Tis Reason's liOured rights his wrath resents; 
*Tls Reason's Toice obeyed, his glories crown ; 
To giro lost Reason life, he poured his own, 
BelleTe, and show the reason of a man: 
BelieTe, and taste tlie pleasure of a god ; 
BelieTe, and look with trinmph on tlie tomb— 
Through Reason's wounds alone the taith can die.* 

— The God of multitudes is, no doubt, their reason, but it is 
reason shattered, deranged, and mutilated by the fall ; not 
reason rectiiied after its shock and convulsion, and restored to 
harmony with the word of Qod. At the bidding of such reason, 
Voltaire once exclaimed, '* Crush the wretch T' in his Satanic 
malignity against the Saviour of men. **A la lantemey Jems 
ChrUt r^ cried the same fallen and impious power in the 
city of Qeneva. "The name of Qod is a superfluous 
expletive in accounting for the world and its guidance,^' 
exclaims Qerman rationalism ; and such are some of the 
menaces uttered by worms against Him whose frown would 
be their perdition, as his smile is the sunshine of creation. 
With all this before us, then, we ask again. Which is the 
loftier nature] which is the truer philosopher) which is 
most deserving of our applause and imitation ) The La- 
bourer's Daughter, elevated to the rank of a benefactress to 
men by the power of truth ] or Voltaire exclaiming, " Crush 
the wretch ! " against the Saviour of the sons of men 1 A 
humble believer exalted to moral dignity by the word and 
Spirit of God, or a man called a philosopher vaunting a pro- 
test that he would rather be in hell with Goethe than in 
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paradise without him ? Such a spirit is pitiful, and a pro- 
found verificatiott of the truth "which it blasphemes. 

But in contrast with this woman we might refer to the 
history, the life, and the death of Marie Anne Charlotte 
Corday, one of the heroines of the French Kevolution, who 
is alleged by some to have acted ^' from the noblest and most 
exalted feelings of the human heart/' The father of this 
young woman was of a noble family in Normandy, where she 
was bom in 1768. In her youth the ground-swell, or the 
premonitory heavings of the French Revolution, were felt, 
and her ardent temperament soon hurried her into the 
excitement of the age. When the infamous Marat, the man 
who had coolly proposed to guillotine about 270,000 people in 
France, to make the revolution sure, was chief of the party 
which she thought likely to re-enslave her country, Marie 
secretly formed the resolution to cut him off by violence. 
The man who surpassed even Robespierre in ferocity and 
love of blood, had become intolerable to multitudes ; and it 
appeared in the eyes of this woman to be a deed worthy of 
Greek or Roman fame to rid the nation of a monster who 
was sucking its blood like a vampyre. She arrived in Paris 
early in July 1793, and on the 11th of that month attended 
a sitting of the Convention, with the determination to shoot 
Marat in the midst of the assembly. He was unable to 
attend, but she was not to be baffled. Armed with a carving- 
knife, which she purchased and prepared for the purpose, she 
gained admission, after some difficulty, to the house of her 
victim, and stabbed him to the heart in a batL He died 
immediately. *^ Indignation had roused my heart,'' she said, 
when examined, " and it showed me the way to his." She 
died by the guillotina 

The life of this woman, it has been said by one professing 
to be a Christian, '< was offered up in the purest spirit of 
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patriotism, unmixed with any woridly passioa" Mui^er, 
therefore, has become a virtue, for that she committed a 
murder cannot be questioned. Her heroisin, indeed, before 
the tribunal of the maddened Terrorists, was in the highest 
old Roman style : it rendered her an object of astonishment 
and dread— but in the light of eternity, what was it 1 That 
Marat deserved a hundred deaths may be certain, but that 
did not justify tlie deed of which Marie Anne Charlotte 
Corday was guilty. That she freed her country from a man 
of blood, was true, but she did it by a murder ;— and how 
instructive the contrast between the benefits conferred upon 
society by the LAbourer*s Daughter, and those accomplished 
by Corday ! As the promoting of holiness is to a deed of 
blood, or as advancing the welfare of man*s soul to the 
murder of his body, is the contrast between the deeds of 
these women. 

But such characters are not uncommon in the history of 
the past The reign of Charles 11. of England was, in some 
respects, not less vile and shameless than the times of the 
French Bevolutioa In that reign, Anna Maria Brudenell, 
daughter of the Earl of Cardigan, was married to the Earl of 
Shrewsbury. But she chose to forsake him for the Duke of 
Buckingham, and not only so, but to be a party to his death 
in a manner the most revolting. Her husband fought a 
duel with the duke, and the countess, hoping that the former 
would fall, accompanied Buckingham to the field, disguised 
as a page, and held his horse while he shot her husband. 
If it be true that " from high life high characters are drawn," 
it is not difficult to decide in what the height of this charac- 
ter consisted — and no word need be added to manifest the 
contrast between mclh characters, and that of the Labourer's 
Daughter, purified and made grand by the ascendency of 
Christian truth. Qoodness alone is real greatness here. 
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CHAPTER XVin. 

CLEMETfTINE CUYISB— THE EABLT SIPB. 



** He sees with other eyes than theirs; where they 
Behold a sun, he spies a Deity. 
What makes them only smile makes him adore. 
Where they see mountains, he but atoms sees; 
An empire in his balance weighs a grain. 
They, things terrestrial worsliip as divine ; 
liis hopes, immortal, blow them by as dnst" 

VuUNO. 




This whole world teems with mysteries inscmtable. Within 
us, and without — in the worlds which the telescope lays 
bare, and the microscope reveals — ^in the ocean, and on land 
— ^in life and death — behind, before, upward, downward — 
wherever we look, wonders meet us, wonders before which 
man can often only pause, be silent, and adore. 

But among the wonders of the moral world, one of the 
most inscrutable is, to see a little infant die. Shut up the 
Bible for a little and lay it aside. Forget its information, 
and then Hsten to the wailing, or look on the convulsed little 
sufferer, and no philosophy ever yet explained the sight 
Why does it suffer at all 1 Whence that melancholy moan 
which saddens every heart that hears it, while it pierces the 
parents' through as with a sword 1 That little sufferer never 
sinned with its own right hand, or its own palpitating heart 
It is not a moral agent at all, and yet its throes, and agonies, 
and terrible convulsions, are such as perhaps even the red- 
handed murderer never knew. And whence all that ? All 
that is a mystery unfathomable imder the government of 
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Him who is love, until we turn to his oracles, and receive 
the explanation. ^'In Adam all die." His sin involved 
our guilt and woe; and as creatures with a tainted nature, we 
hasten to the grave,— for ^Hhe wages of sin is death.*' 

We are next to contemplate the brief earthly career of one 
whom death hurried away to the grave, just when life was 
opening up all its attractions before her. Not in early infancy 
— but all too soon for the happiness of those who loved her — 
died SoPHiB Laurs Clementine Cuvieb, the daughter of 
Baron Cuvier, a peer of France, who has been placed as a 
philosopher in the same rank with Newton, Kepler, and 
Laplace. He rose from an obscure position in society by 
the force of his genius and the brilliance of his discoveries. 
He was employed in various offices, under three successive 
rulers of France, — Napoleon, Louis XVIII., and Louis 
Philippe, — and might have been seen now marshalling an 
army, anon presiding over a university ; at one time disin- 
terring the remains and reconstructing the forms of animals 
long extinct, "the fragments of a former world,*' and at 
another presiding in a Boyal Cabinet, or at the French 
Academy, pronouncing an oration over some of the illustrious 
dead, or in some way dazzling a capital by the brilliance of 
his profound yet versatile powers. 

Trained under such a father, and guided by his counsels, 
Clementine Cuvier made great progress in scholarship. In 
infancy her health was delicate, but she outgrew that weak- 
ness ; and her acquirements in learning and the elegance of 
her person became equally remarkable. Her beauty was 
such as to draw on her the iixed gaze of all who saw her ; 
and even after making some allowance for partial affection 
towards the early dead, it is obvious that Clementine Cuvier 
possessed attractions, and was adorned by graces which 
signalized her among the daughters of men. 
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Bat an accident, a fever, or disease in a hundred forms, 
can mar a]l such adominga. It is " the ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit that is in the sight of God of great price;" 
and for that, Clementine Cuvier became as distinguished as 
she was for more superficial or more transient accomplishments. 
The brief record of her life deserves to be studied by the 
young, as at once a model and a guide. She was one of those 
whose early choice is on the side of goodness and truth. 

Though her bodily frame was frail, that scarcely interfered 
with her mental culture. On the contrary, it is recorded 
that she always preferred study to play; and, imitating her 
illustrious parent, she shunned no exertion, when it was to 
end in the enlargement of her knowledge. Nor were her 
attainments confined to the transient things of eartL So 
early as her thirteenth year, she had composed some prayers 
for her own use ; and when the volume in which they had been 
transcribed was lost, during a visit to England, the little girl 
was greatly troubled by the mishap — she had, in truth, lost 
her guide-book, and could scarce find her way without it 
amid the perplexities of life. But as years rolled away, she 
grew in wisdom, and became conspicuous for her judicious- 
ness, as well as for her earnest zeal. In consequence of her 
father's rank as a grandee and a senator, as well as a philo- 
sopher, Clementine was early the associate of the titled; and 
not merely those of her own age, but some who were by many 
years her seniors, profited by her lessons or her precocious 
powers. It is ever thus with those whose souls are expanded 
by piety, and guided by the light which shines from heaven; 
for whether they rank among the coroneted or the lowly, 
they point to — 

*• The nnrlvalled One, 
Whose glory casts a shade o'er yonder san.** 

They may be shunned and disliked by not a few, but others 
cling to them as fathers in the East cling to their adopted heir. 
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And she understood the truth, " The hand of the diligent 
maketh rich ;" for she early learned to seek the good of others 
— to bless, and so be blessed. She became a zealous worker 
in some of the benevolent institutions of Paris. She was a 
youthful, yet a sedulous member of societies which sought 
to alleiriate suffering, to instruct the ignorant, and impart the 
only knowledge which can make man wise, — the knowledge 
which relates alike to time and eternity. She became a 
teacher in the Lutheran schools, and a visitor in the homes 
of the poor. She formed a society for these purposes, and 
organized an agency to work it, so wisely and efficiently that 
it diffused innumerable blessings among the destitute. She 
collected for a Bible society, and put her hand in the same 
way to the work of missions. She assembled the aged, 
where she could, to read the Scriptures, and urged them, 
with a peculiar affection and simplicity, to attend to the 
things which belonged to their eternal peace. To find any 
one of her age thus employed is rare; to find any one so 
employed in Paris, the focus of all that is glittering and 
seductive in worldliness, is rarer still ; and it is rarest of all 
to see one who might have frequented the halls of the 
princely, so early choosing for her favourite resorts the 
haunts of the ignorant, the neglected, and the abject. But 
she had learned to prize at its real value ** the mean magni- 
ficence of eartL" 

Yet all this brilliant promise was to be speedily nipt. 
Towards the close of the year 182C, Clementine Cuvier 
became ill of consumption, and for some montlis she was a 
prisoner, though not without hope. During that illness her 
views of the plan by which we are saved became more clear; 
the tmth was felt in greater power, and religion became far 
more an affair of the heart and soul than it had ever yet 
beea Amid her efforts and her painstaking for good, it 
appears that she was one of those who had been trained to 
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religion hj example and precept, rather than so solemnly im- 
pressed tliat her heart lived in it Now, however, all her 
convictioiis were to be deepened: her sonl was more pro- 
foundly stirred. She was to have to do with the great 
Fountain of being, and He prepared her by trial for entering^ 
even here, on the joys which his favonr alone can bring. It 
was now that she began profoundly to feel that nothing here 
can fully satisfy the sonl : all is deceptive; and the nnsoothed 
sorrow, the disappointed hopes, the broken hearts of thousands, 
proclaim that trutL Her biographers tell us that it now became 
the conviction of Clementine Onvier, that the Bedeemer alone 
can fill the soul; and turning to him, she received out of his 
fulness; she found that ^*in him were hid all the treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge.'' She now felt that she could 
say,— 

" Oh ! then, repeat the trath that nerer tires- 
No God is like the God my sonl desires; 
He at whose voice hearen trembles, eren he, 
Great as he is, knows how to stoop to me." 

In glancing at the associations formed by this zealous girl 
in order to do good, we are reminded of the intimacies — by 
some called " the Desperate Intimacies " — ^which are formed 
in early life by not a few. They cling to each other. They 
live upon each other. They are inseparable as companions; 
and were tlie stem reality of life the same as its youthful 
romance, they would form but one through all their existence 
here below. Now, such intimacies, and the love which 
prompts them, are beautiful exceedingly; yet is it not true 
that they are too rarely formed with a view to good, like 
those of Clementine Cuvierl How few, in comparison with 
the crowds of the young, associate as she did for helping the 
poor, for instructing the ignorant, for diffusing the knowledge 
of that truth which came from heaven to make man happy 
on earth and for ever ! How few employ their thoughts or 
their ingenuity upon such things at all ; and are not they who 
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thns forgot what they ought to be, self-defrauded of one of 
the highest pleasures that mortals can know — the pleasure 
of doing good ] When we notice the assiduities of men of 
every class, — their wide-spread combinations, — their inde- 
fatigable, indomitable earnestness in prosecuting their enter- 
prises even " from pole to pole,'' the contrast between that 
order, and " the slack hand " which is put to Qod's work is 
often very painful, as a single example may show : — 

Samuel Lee, lately Professor of Hebrew at Cambridge, was 
seventeen years of age before he knew or thought of any 
language but his own. He was a carpenter, and out of his 
earnings saved enough to purchase a volume at a book-stall. 
Having learned its contents, he exchanged it for another; 
that for another, and another, till he became a learned man. 
His toil as an artisan was not allowed to interrupt his study. 
From year to year he continued to work at his business by 
day and to prosecute his studies by night; and, it is said, at 
the age of thirty-one he had mastered seventeen languages 
so completely that he could teach them to others. Now, 
were this industry, this noble perseverance, transferred to the 
service of poor, suffering man, would not his sorrows be 
largely soothed 1 Would not this world be less a place of 
weeping than it is 1 Would not they who wield the great 
influence of tender affection be more generally blessed and 
made blessings ? ^* The Missing Link " would be a missing 
link no longer. 

Among the books which attracted and stored the mind of 
our youthful sufferer, were the works of Dr. Chalmers. The 
grandeur of his views, and the wide range of truth which he 
embraced in his soarings, found a ready response in her 
young soul, while the portions which told most pointedly of 
Jesus were most regarded by her. She made extracts of 
these. She took their truth to her heart as her own ; and 
thus refreshed her spirit at a fountain, or at least at copious 
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streams, where thousands had been refreshed before. Though 
alive to the tmth, that none but Qod can make a Christian, 
she loved to sit at the feet of his servants, or gather wisdom 
from their words ; and while she felt more and more con- 
vinced, from day to day, how helpless and indigent she was 
in herself she cast herself the more upon her Saviour. To 
one friend she said : ^'It is not Gk>d, the Creator of the world, 
that we really love, bat God the Saviour — Qod who receives 

us graciously " ^ The grace of Qod rises in my soul ; I 

comprehend the mercy of the Lord Jesus, and certainly I 
experience the sweetness of his promisea" To another she 
wrote : '' I want to tell you how happy I am. My heart has 
at length felt what my mind has long understood — the sacri- 
fice of Christ answers to all the wishes, and meets all the 
wants of the soul ; and since I have been enabled to embrace 
with ardour all its provisions, my heart enjoys a sweet and 
incomparable tranquillity. Formerly, I vaguely assured 
myself that a merciful Gk>d would pardon me; but now I feel 
tliat I have obtained that pardon, — ^that I obtain it every 
moment; and I experience inexpressible delight in seeking it 
at the foot of the cross." She was then like the bruised 
reed, or the smoking flax, and felt all the blessedness of 
the tender promises which are made to those who wear that 
character. 

To another friend Clementine Cuvier wrote : " 1 experience 
a pleasure in reading the Bible, which I have never felt 
before. It attracts and fixes me to an inconceivable degree ; 
and I seek sincerely there, and only there, the TrtUh. When 
I compare the calm and the peace which the smallest and 
most imperceptible grain of truth imparts to the soul, with 
ail that the world alone can give of joy, or happiness, or 
glory, I feel that the least in the kingdom of heaven is a 
hundred times more blessed than the greatest and most 
elevated of the men of the world." 
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Now, what was the position of her who writes in such a 
strain concerning goodness on the one hand, and a poor sin- 
kden world on the other 7 Is she despising what she had 
no means of enjoying? or does she appear to put away 
certain pleasures which were never within her reach 1 Nay ; 
at the time when she recorded these sentiments, this girl 
Kaw at her feet all that could fascinate or allure. Her father's 
position, as a peer of France — his fEune, as one of the 
greatest philosophers of his age— all that wealth could yield, 
or affection minister, — everything, in short, that could dazzle 
a young mind, or Innd it by a thousand ties to the world, 
were at hand to gladden and to sway her. But there is 
something mightier than all these — the love of Jesus in the 
soul ; and guided by him who is ** Lord of the thoughts, and 
Sovereign of the heart,'* this young woman put away the 
shadow, and took the substance — she employed time in pre- 
paring for eternity, and her God and Saviour became her 
chief good and her exceeding joy. She might have said, 
in words which are apocryi)hal when asserted to be 
Scripture, yet still are words of wisdom, "I prayed, and 
understanding was given to me; I called upon God, and 
the Spirit of wisdom came to mo. I loved her above health 
and beauty, and chose to have her instead of light; for the 
light that Cometh from her never goeth out." 

And yet she often felt grief. What was its cause 1 Sin. 
What constitutes the sole pleasure of the giddy and the 
guilty, was ever tbe source of sorrow to Clementine Cuvier. 
She said : " When I hear of the errors and evil conduct of 
my fellow-creatures, or when I witness their perverseness, the 
disgust which I used to feel is exchanged for an indescrib- 
able movement of the heart;" and it is written concerning 
her, " Her countenance beamed with delight when a good 
action was related; but when satire or unkindness ventured 
to exhibit itself in her presence, she heard it with a thought- 
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fill air, as if sbe did not understand wliat it meant" Now, 
is this not the very mind which was in Christ — ^the love 
which rejoices not in iniquity, but in the truth? Living in 
such a spirit, and so blessed by God, Clementine might well 
exclaim, " Often do I anticipate the day when we shall be all 
united in the same love ! Oh, how unhappy must they be 
who know not the sweetness of such a hope ! " Cheered by 
that hope, it might well cost her no pang to leave '' earth's 
troubled waters for a purer spring.** 

Previous to this period — the year 1828 — ^it had been 
arranged that Clementine was to be married to a youth whom 
her parents rejoiced to welcome as a son. A community of 
religious convictions, as well as the affection which knits 
heart tq heart, had already made these two one in spirit ; 
and after the illness from which she had both suffered and 
learned so much, it was arranged that their marriage should 
be celebrated in the month of August. But while prepara- 
tions were in progress for that event, her malady returned 
with greater violence than before, and it was soon apparent 
that the grave must become her home. Towards the close of 
July, the insidious disease, which had been latent before, first 
declared itself, but still not in a very decided form. When 
the middle of August came, it was too manifest that hope 
was gone; and the disconsolate youth, and Clementine's 
father, were forced to resign to remorseless death one in whom 
their affections had fondly and equally centred. 

But as her departure did not take place till the 28th of 
September 1828, she had abundant opportunities for exhibit- 
ing how grace can uphold the believer even amid hopes 
blighted, and hearts withered, and young life transformed 
into death. " Do not mourn," she said to him who was to 
have been her husband ; " without doubt I shall be grieved 
to leave so many persons whom I love, but, if it be the will 
of God, I am ready." To a friend she observed, " God has 
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been always with me, and has holden me by the hand; 
nature has been impatient, and revolted, but the Lord has 
been always near, ready to support my courage." At the 
same time, with that unselfish spirit which love imparts, she 
thought of all, and sought their good ; and though the 
violence of her disease, and the discharge of blood from the 
lungs, prevented her from making any great exertions, she 
still manifested an intense a£fection for her father and her 
sister. She gave her husband-elect a copy of " The Imitation 
of Christ" — asked him to place his head where she could lay 
her hand upon it, and then she prayed, " Lord, bless us both. 
Lord, restore me, that I may love thee more ; but if thou 
hast otherwise decided, thy holy will be done." 

Now, while that touching sight was seen in the chamber 
of that dying child of God, no doubt many a scene of flaunt- 
ing insipidity was passing in Paris, and some of the giddy 
sons and daughters of folly who mingled in them perhaps 
heard of the manner of Clementine Cuvier's death. But did 
the narrative turn any of their hearts from folly 1 Were any 
of them arrested in their blindfold career, or taught that the 
fashion of this world passes away, and that they who live in 
pleasure are dead while they live ] We cannot tell ; but this 
is certain, that even in that dissipated capital, during some 
of its most flagitious periods, God did not leave himself with- 
out a witness to the power of a Saviour's love. Even in the 
times of Louis XIV., when all was public corruption and 
private dissoluteness, such ladies as the Duchesses of Beau- 
villiers and Chevreuse, the Countess of Guich^, and Madame 
Guyon, are believed to have held the truth, and refused to 
let it go. In the present instance, and by such a death — so 
touching, so peculiar, and so Christian — ^the Supreme was 
proclaiming the folly of the godless, and the wisdom of those 
who, like this dying lady, have found the Truth, and consent 
to be led by Him away from folly to glory. 

19 
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But before she passed away, this believer still farther 
evinced the depth of her affection for those whom she loved 
the most It had been arranged by her and some others in 
Paris, to spend a certain hour each week in praying for the 
conversion of their unconverted relatives. Alone, each in the 
solitude of her chamber, these ladies — some of them noble — 
sought the &vour of God for friends whom they loved as 
only Christians can love. The illness of Clementine had 
partially interrupted her earnestness ; bat there was one whom 
neither blighted hopes nor wasting disease could displace 
from her heart — her noble father. She saw him absorbed in 
pursuits which relate to earth, and laden with the honours 
which come from men ; but she did not see that earnestness 
about God, the soul, and eternity, which betokens the birth 
from above. She could not discover that he was drawing 
his joys from those pure and lofty fountains which lie around 
the throne of the Eternal One. It was creation, not redemp- 
tion, that was Baron Cuvier's grand and engrossing study — 
a lofty pursuit compared with the grovelling spirit of many, 
but ephemeral and light as the small dust in the balance, con- 
trasted with the exceeding weight of glory for which the 
believer lives and dies. 

To the fearful peril involved in such a course, his daughter 
could not be blind. Neither her affection for the youth who 
was to have been her husband, nor any other creature, could 
estrange her heart from her father, and her father's soul. 
When the disease which dragged her so soon to the tomb had 
well-nigh run its course, she was once heard to utter the cry, 
with earnestness and emotion, "My father! my father I" 
Her attendants supposed that she was calling for her parent, 
and summoned him to her chamber. But his presence rather 
disconcerted Gementine ; and the true explanation of the cry 
was this : She was then in earnest prayer on Baron Cuvier^s 
behalf It was like the language of one who would say, 
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'^ Except thoCi bless mo, I will not let thee go;" and tlie love 
stronger than death which sach words betoken, enable us to 
see iai into the depths of Clementine Cuvier's nature. She 
prized at their true value the honours and applause of earth. 
From the edge of the grave, where she lay, she could detect 
the hoUowness of human honours, or human applause; and she 
saw that a man is profited nothing, though he could gain the 
whole world, if he lose his own souL Like another remark- 
able Frenchwoman, she could exclaim — 

** I can be calm, and tret from caro, 
Oil any »hure, since God is there ; " 

but she could not, without emotion, see her beloved father 
imperilling his eternity for the bauble, fame; and hence the 
dying believer's cry. We say nothing as to the eventual lot 
of that illustrious parent There are incidents on record 
which show that his heart was, in some measure, touched by 
the truth ; and who shall limit the Infinite in his grace ] But 
that did not prevent this daughter, whose eye was illumined 
and whose heart was taught by Heaven, from seeing that her 
parent did not give to Qod and his soul, to the Saviour and 
redemption, that first and ever prominent place which the 
Scriptures demand. Hence her earnest cry. Hence her 
agitation to tears on his behalf. Hence her appeals to the 
throne of God that " all things might become new." Now, 
no deeper love than this can be displayed. It was a love 
which grace had prompted, and which will endure when all 
that is earthly shall have passed away; it was love such as 
Jesus felt when he wept over Jerusalem, or, in still deeper 
anguish, prayed, " Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do." 

Though we express no judgment regarding Baron Cuvier's 
eternal portion, it may be said that the manner of his death 
•contrasted strongly with that of his saintly daughter. She 
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was all for Christ, but nothing is recorded regarding his faith 
in the only Bedeemer. She was all ready to go, though at 
least one darling project was rudely marred ; he was forced 
to exclaim on his death-bed, " So many things left undone !" 
She shuddered when one spoke to her of her deservings, and 
could have rejoined — 

*' Upon my meanness, poverty, and guilt, 
The trophy of thy glory shall be built; '* - 

he, when reminded of his fame, confessed that he had done 
what he could to deserve it. But what of the honour which 
comes from God only 1 What of the longings after rest in 
him? Why no symptom of that fulness of joy which the 
humblest believer may expect when he is complete in Christ? 
It is another example of the gloom, like a pall, which covers 
the natural heart, and which too often conceals Gk>d and 
eternity, till joy be for ever hid from our eyes. **What 
sweetness is there," the daughter said, '^ in the thought of 
that eternal life — that state of rest and love I" and though 
the flowers which should have decked her at her marriage 
might be strewed all withered on her grave, she was just the 
sooner blessed on that account But, " So many things re- 
main to be done!" exclaimed the dying parent; and oh! 
what if " the one thing needful " was among them ? What 
a portion ! — dust, and ashes, and woe, instead of the exceed- 
ing weight of glory ! 

As death approached, delirium appeared; but it was beauti- 
fully said of Clementine Cuvier, that her heart never wan- 
dered. It was constantly turning homeward, and preparing 
to be away. She sought, at the same time, to guide all whom 
she loved, as far as she could, towards the dark valley along 
with her; for she knew that the grave is to the believer the 
porch of his glory. When he who was selected as her hus- 
band wept beside her, Clementine most submissively consoled 
him. Other fiiends were encouraged to follow her to be with 
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her Bedeemer in eternity; and in that spirit she placidly 
died, on the 28th day of September 1828. 

It is the custom in France to lay the hands of the coffined 
dead upon their breast, and support them there by some 
object which was a favourite with the dead while living — a 
book, or some other cherished thing. Clementine Cuvier's 
hands were supported by a volume of sermons, in which she 
had often read ; but- Baron Cuvier caused that volume to be 
removed and replaced by another, exclaiming, " The Bible 
was my daughter's book — is there not one here 1 " A volume, 
containing the New Testament and the Psalms, designed as 
a parting gift to a friend, was found, and placed above her 
heart; and so she was carried to the narrow house, and 
sleeps with it there, till the word which summoned the world 
into being shall call her dust to glory. She. was buried in 
the cemetery of P^re la Chaise ; and there, amid the monu- 
ments of the renowned, and the more lowly resting-places of 
some of the worthies of France, she waits for the full pos- 
session of the inheritance which is incorruptible, undefiled, 
and which fadcth not away. 

And how profound are the lessons which come to us, like 
voices, from the grave of Clementine Cuvier 1 It tells of 
earthly hopes blighted ; but it also speaks of preparation for 
that better country, where hope shall have no place, for all 
will be fruition — of a right choice early made and resolutely 
adhered to. 

That grave may tell how happy a believer can be, in spite 
of blighted hopes and the shipwrecked plans of this life. 
Many deem religion a thing to be tolerated or endured, rather 
than enjoyed — it is like a jailer, to imprison, or repress, 
rather than a friend, to emancipate and gladden. But Clemen- 
tine Cuvier regarded the Truth as the fountain of all pure 
enjoyment, and she said, '' I feel that the least in the king- 
dom of heaven is a hundred times more blessed than the 
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greatest and most elevated of the men of the world.". And. 
oh, how infatuated are they who can expect some purer 
pleasure — ^^some more enduring peace — some better portion, 
or some happier life, than that which Goodness itself bestows ! 
On the other hand, how blessed they who are filled with the 
love of Gk)d and of his will ! Even when such a soul sets on 
our world, its evening is accompanied with auroral tints. 

And what a world Would even this fallen one become had 
we many Clementine Cuviers in it ! While all around her 
were weeping bitter tears for her departure, she was serene, 
and ready to console them, for she was kept in perfect, peace. 
She had placed her Saviour at the centre alike of providence 
and grace. When storms arose, he hushed them ; when it 
was sunshine, his countenance created it ; so that all was safe 
and calm. She was one of those who became great by first 
being little — she was humbled, only to be exalted ; yet strange 
it is, that even the knowledge of all this will not allure a 
single soul away from the paths of folly! The death of one 
so yo.ung, and so exceeding fair, may prompt a sigh, but it 
cannot change .the heart, and, till that be done, there is 
nothing saving in the souL The Truth has said, " Ye must 
be bom again." 

The pure is always most conspicuous when near the pol- 
luted, or the beautiful when near the deformed. Now, we 
might try the effect of contrast once more on the character of 
Clementine Cuvier. ' 

Madame de Maintenon was privately married to Louis 
XrV. of France. First, she rose from a state of indigence 
to the right hand of a throne, and then she contrglled a 
monarch called the Great; nay, virtually swayed a nation 
which claimed the same proud title. And was she happy? 
Hear herself. In writing to a friend, she says : "Why can 
I not make you sensible of that uneasiness which preys upon 
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the great, and the difficulty they labour under to employ 
their time t Do you not see that I am dying with melan- 
choly, at a height of fortune which my imagination could once 
have scarcely conceived ? I liave been young and beautiful 
— have had a liigh relish of pleasure, and have been the uni- 
versal object of love. In a more advanced age, I have spent 
years in intellectual pleasures; I have at last risen to favour; 
but I protest to you, that every one of these conditions 
leaves in my mind a dismal vacuity." A dismal vacuity! 
That is the world's verdict against itself, from the mouth of 
one of its votaries. 

Again : about seventy years ago, an English girl, remark- 
able for her gifts and her beauty, rose from the humblest 
rank of life, as Baron Cuvier did, till she sat, like )iim, at the 
right liand of royalty, and largely influenced the destiny of 
nations. Hers was at once a life of romance and. of histori- 
cal reality. But that girl had mounted to her proui 
place by paths so crooked, that the word of God condemns 
them all; and she lived to feel that — 

*' IIo wlio hides a dark soul, and foni thonghts, 
BeniRlited walks under the niid*day snn ; 
Himself is his own dungeon." 

Bhe accordingly descended from her dizzy height, and died 
degraded and disowned. Obliged to flee to a foreign land, 
she was fed for a season by the hand of charity, and all but 
denied at last the common rites of sepulture. She had ^' set 
her nest among the stars," but Qod had brought her down ; 
and the contrast between her close and that of Clementine 
Cuvier, loudly proclaims once more, had we ears to hear it, 
how much depends upon our. early choice! 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



THE POWEB OP TBUTH— SAVAGE MPE— THE CIVILIZED— THE 

CHBISTIAir. 



** It was a spectacle for angels, boimd 
On embassies of mercj to this earth. 
To gaze on with compasdon and delight — 
Tea, with desire that they might be his helpers — 
To see a dark endungeoned spirit ronsed. 
And stmggUng into g^rions liberty, 
Thongh Satan's legions watched at every portal. 
And held him by ten thousand manades.** 

MoaTOOVEBT. 



The history of man, contemplated through all the cycles of 
time since the Fall, is divisible into three sections. First and 
lowest is savage life, where man is imbnited, or human only 
inasmuch as he has larger resources for inflicting misery on 
himself and on his fellow-creatures. Secondly, and somewhat 
further up, we find man civilized, but not subject to the 
mellowing effects of heavenly truth — such men, for example, 
as Nana Sahib, accomplished, perhaps, in literature, and far 
advanced in many of the arts which adorn this life, but 
ignorant of all that can prepare man for the life that is to 
come. And, thirdly, we find man Christianized, his nature 
renewed ; his soul restored to the favour of his God in a 
manner which that God himself has been pleased to reveal, 
and all in train for enlightening what is dark, for elevating 
what is low, and giving a heavenward tendency to whatever 
is earth-bom and grovelling. It may be more than worth 
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while to consider the effects of Trath, or of right choice made 
in each of these three stages. 

SECTION I.~8AYAaE LIFB. 

Never were scenes of greater loveliness beheld than those 
which greet the visitor to the South Sea Islands. The year there 
is one perpetual spring, summer, and autumn, all combined. 
The luxuriant foliage, and still more luxuriant fruits, together 
with the delicious climate wliich fosters them, and the ex- 
haustless beauty of some of the islands, all tend to convey 
the idea that if a paradise might be expected upon earth, it 
exists in some of these islands of the sea. 

But this fair picture has a dark and repulsive side : amid 
all that beauty, man was degraded below the level which is 
common even in savage life. Caunibalisni was rife. Human 
sacrifices Were common. Bloody war formed the normal state 
of men — in shorty crimes of the most revolting kind all 
helped to debase and brutify man, and to peipetuate the misery 
of those who dwelt in those islands which some romancers 
might regard as islands of the blessed. 

A change, however, was to come over those scenes, and 
the men who dwelt there. The Truth which came from 
heaven to raise man from the dust, and point his thoughts to 
heaven, reached those coral shores. After long labour, and 
lives not a few of the messengers of mercy sacrificed in 
the cause, that truth began to take effect. At fii-st one, or a 
few, and then crowds seemed to welcome the message which 
was brought to them from afisir. Sanguine men hailed the 
whole as a fulfilment of the hope which the Bible seems to 
warrant, that a nation shall be bom in a day— 'and pictures 
of a moral paradise now began to be sketched as pictures of a 
physical one had been current before. This is not the place 
either to sift or further to record these events : it must be 
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enough to say that in the course of years these islands were 
so far Christianized, that, with their king at their head, the in- 
habitants of Tahiti formed a society for spreading to other 
lands that gospel which had so gladdened them. Eimeo, 
Hnahine, Bora-bora, and Raiatea, did the same, and from 
these islands the contributions in a single year for this pur- 
pose amounted to no less than the sum of £1877, 3s. 7d. 

It was under King Pomare that this wonderful change 
took placCi The social condition of the people was elevated 
to a degree ^hat "was surprising, to all who knew not the 
poW^r of the gospel and of the grace of God. Woman 
ceased to' be man's victim, his oppressed and down-trodden 
slave: she. became, as God. designed her to be, man's help- 
mate and companion* . The family relation was recojgnise^d. 
The murder of children, which had formerly prevailed 
with the force of a passion and to the extent of an epi- 
demic, was abolished, and though many still clung to the 
abominations which evermore follow in the wake of idolatry, 
others yr^re literally clothed and in their right mind : the 
aspect of the 'islands was " made new," according to the pro- 
mise. ^ 

King Pomare died in the year 1821, and was succeeded 
by his infant son, who survived his father only five years. 
He was succeeded by his aunt, called Pomare as her l^rother 
had been ; and It is at the liffe of this. Christian queen that we 
are now to glance, in oilier to show the elevating effects of 
heavenly truth even upoQ savage life. 

Under King Pomare, religion^ we have seen, had taken 
root in Tahiti; but it had not thoroughly pervaded the people. 
For some time there were many questionable things even in 
the life of the king, and discerning men speak with caution 
of his views in religion. Rut his sister, Queen Pomare, was 
led at last to adopt more decided measures. Some had 
arisen in her Httle empire to repeat the errors of cuarly times. 
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They pretended that they were insi^red, and could work 
• mihiclcs. They deckred that sin l)ad no longer any exist- 
ence, and that, consequently, there cpuld now he no future 
punishment -Ancient and modem — the savage and the 
. civilized are all alike ignorant of the truth, till Qod himself 
becomes their teacher. 

But in the year 1834 Queen Pomare assembled the prin- 
cipal people of Tahiti and Eimeo, and proposed tliat all her 
subjects should attend the house of Qod on Sabbath, and 
that education should be imparted to all, under penalty of 
forfeiture of their property if that wcra neglected. These 
measures were suggested that all might enjdy the benefits of 
the truth which had now been made known, and the queen's 
proposal was unanimously adopted ; but, as an attempt to 
coerce those who were not morally prejiared for such a measure, 
it failed, as the legislature of Elizabeth in England, and of 
Cliarles in Scotland, failed to compel attendance on the Sove- , 
reign's fonns. Such a measure, however, on the part of 
Queen Pomare indicates that she had discovered what could, 
elevate her silbjects, and though she adopted an unwise course 
to compel attendance upon truth, she at least understood 
what was needed to benefit, and bless. 
. Meanwhile, a dark cloud began to gather over those lovely 
but devoted islands. She who lately had been a savage and a 
cannibal, but was now more or Jess guided by the mercy of 
the gojspel^ was soon to see what she tried to uphold pros- 
trate and in ruins. For some time measures had been in 
progress for undermining in Tahiti the gospel truth which 
many there had welcomed, and to plant Popery in its place : 
. it vaA as when Satan sought the ruin of man, stole into 
Eden, and brougbt' death into the world, and aU our woe. 
In the yeat 1836, two French priests landed in Tahiti. An 
Irishman, named Murphy, who was a priest, or monk, dis- 
guised as a carpenter, had previously landed on the ifland, 
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and warily prepared the way for the advent of other emis- 
saries. They arrived, and the work of moral desolation was 
speedily commenced. It was a law of the island that no 
passenger should land without special permission from the 
queen and the governor. But the two priests, Javal and 
Caret, were put on shore by stealth at a part of the island 
far removed from the queen's residence. They gradually 
worked their way to the little capital, and there presented 
themselves before the queen with a present and a bribe — a 
silk shawl, and gold, to buy her permission to remain upon 
the island. 

But Pomare was not to be duped. She desired the laws 
of the country — ^brief and Christian laws — to be read; but 
the Romish missionaries would not listen, — they hastily took 
their departure. The queen despatched a messenger to say 
that they could not remain in the island : but though the 
means of departure were at hand, they declined to obey ; on 
the contrary, they locked themselves in a house of which they 
had got possession, and refused to be dislodged. They were 
at last, • however, taken by the officers of justice, placed on 
board a vessel which had been detained on purpose, and 
carried, with all that belonged to them, to Gambler island, 
whence they had come to Tahiti. 

Here, then, is this woman, who was, perhaps twenty years 
before, a poor, dark-souled savage, now in full collision with 
the agents of the fellest power that ever debased the souls, or 
trampled on the bodies of men — the religion of Rome. As 
one who knew the Bible, and wished to be guided by its 
maxims, Pomare refused to harbour the men whose creed was 
in opposition to that book. The American consul, himself a 
Romanist, had espoused, the cause of the priests; and because 
they had been dismissed from the island, he wrote an insult- 
ing letter to the queen, to tell her that a man-of-war would 
come to reverse or revenge what had been done. 
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Other priests soon landed : Tahiti was doomed as the ob- 
ject of papal endeavours. France aided the iniquity, and 
Pomare soon found herself opposed by all that Rome could 
do in parts so distant, backed by the influence, the war-ships, 
and the power of France under Louis Philippe. When the 
vessel containing the priests anchored off the island, a copy 
of the laws was sent to the captain ; his attention was drawn 
to the regulation as to landing strangers; and though an 
application of a strong kind was made for permission to 
land, the queen would not yield,^ — a religion different from 
that of the word of God she would not countenance. She 
was next told, however, that the priests would be landed in 
spite of her; and that, if she forced them on board &gain, the 
captain, by means of a man-of-war, would demand two thou- 
sand dollars from the queen for the damage sustained. But 
no threats availed. There are occasions when a conscientious 
conviction is more powerful than a man-of-war, or worth 
more than two thousand dollars ; this woman felt in that 
manner and would not yield. An attempt was made to land 
the priests, but Pomare's people waded far into the water to 
prevent their approach : the intruders returned to the ship, 
and soon after set sail The whole proceeding was one of 
unprincipled aggression. It was an attempt to put might in 
the place of right ; and though Pomare and her officers were 
greatly perplexed, she was resolute in upholding her convic- 
tions, cost what it might. 

At this date. Van Buren was President of the United 
States. As the ships which brought the priests to Tahiti 
were American, Pomare next wrote to the president, detailing 
the part which his consul had taken in these proceedings, and 
asking for his removal from the island. The president im- 
mediately dismissed the consul, thereby placing the high 
sanction of the United States upon the conduct of Pomare, 
— a recent savage whom the truth had made so free that she 
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would not lend her countenance to any system which tended 
to enslave. ' • 

But Louis Philippe next took up the cause of the repulsed 
priestsj and despatched a ship to Tahiti to demand reparation 
from Fomare for the insult which, it was alleged, had been 
offered to France in the person of ^er missionaries. Harsh 
terms were dlNAted by the agents of that king to this un- 
friended queen. She was compelled, by a power which she 
could not resist, to pay the fine of two thousand dollars, and 
to salute the French flag hoisted in her own dominions ; while, 
under the dread of an attack from a French ship of war, she 
was required to write an apology to the king of the FrencL 
All this because she was steadfast and immovable in defending 
her little garden-empire from corruptions which she believed 
would mar all its beauty, — all this because she clung to 
the simple truth, and repelled thpse forms of error which 
Pomare knew were all opposed to that word which she 
revered, and which was, indeed, the charter of all that she 
prized. 

Still further insults were in store for this intrepid womaa 
France took up the cause of that consul whom Van Buren 
had dismissed, and insisted that Pomare should admit him 
to the island as consul of the French. It was also stipulated 
by treaty, now, that Frenchmen of every class should have 
free ingress to Tahiti and the neighbouring islands ; — all, as it 
afterwards appeared, with the design of preparing the way 
for papal proselytizing. It was the ungenerous use of lordly 
power — it was the strong trampling on the weak, — a mighty 
nation insulting an infantine state, and dictating terms, at the 
muzzle of the guns of a man-of-war, to an independent 
though a feeble queen. 

But Pomare had more to endure, — more, indeed, than can 
easily be told. Though herself a Christian of only a few 
years, she had to withstand the oppression of men who pre- 
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tended to be Chmtians, and who upheld their religion by fines, 
and threatened desolation. What reason would there have 
been for wonder, then, though she had entirely abandoned 
the religion of the West 1 But one who was so lately a savage 
had found out a more excellent way: she endured, and waited, 
and hoped. Another French officer with two war-fthips reached 
Tahiti, resolved to punish the queen and her people; but when 
he found that Fomare had apologized, he desisted from his 
purpose. In an interview with her, however, he said that 
she might deem herself very fortunate in escaping as she had 
done from the position in which she had placed herself; — that 
is, she had upheld the laws x>f her kingdom, she had insisted 
that they should be put in force, and for that reason she 
must suffer at the hands of one who represented a king and 
a kingdom which ranks tjie greatest on the earth. 

Undismayed, however, by threats and brow -beating, Fo- 
mare next proceeded to pass a law prohibiting the teaching of 
any doctrines contrary to the true gospel which was propa- 
gated in TaliitL The missionaries disapproved of this law, 
but the civil rulers passed it, and it became the fertile source 
of many troubles to the zealous queen, so bent, with all the 
wisdom she had, on upholding the simple truth. At the 
same time she despatched a letter to the Queen of England, 
imploring her protection in the difficult position of Tahiti 
The oppression of France was rampant already, and threatened 
to become more so stilL The upholders of Fopery had long 
set their hearts upon winning the South Sea Islands to the 
pope. For political purposes France promoted these designs, 
and hence the troubles of Fomare, and her appeal to her 
sister. Queen Victoria. 

But it was not long ere new aggressions were made. An- 
other French war-vessel arrived at Tahiti, and the demand 
now was for land. A law had been passed to regulate the 
acquisition of land by foreigners, but that must be set aside at 
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the dictation of a foreign despot, who ingloriously trampled 
on a weak and friendless woman. On the arrival of yet 
another vessel, in the year 1839, fresh demands were made, 
and the queen and her counsellors were too weak to resist the 
imperious orders of France. She was conducted on board 
the French frigate to subscribe a treaty to which she was 
compelled to be a party, — a treaty which violated one of the 
fundamental laws of the island. When urged to sign one of 
these documents by her lawless oppressors, she passed the 
night in sobs and tears. Towards morning her sufferings in- 
creased, but at length she signed the fatal document, and 
amid copious tears exclaimed to her eldest son, a boy of six 
years of age, " My child, I have signed away thy birth- 
right ! " 

It would have been well had thi^ humiliation ended these 
aggressions ; but they increased from year to year. Pomare 
was now obliged to appeal again to the governments of Eng- 
land and America in defence of her rights. She even wrote to 
Louis Philippe himself; but the practical answer was — another 
corvette of twenty-four guns, and new aggressions upon Tahiti 
and its queen. Mean deceptions were practised against her 
majesty ; and one knows not which most to marvel at — the 
guile or the injustice of such proceedings. Indeed, France had 
now resolved to seize upon the South Sea Islands, Tahiti 
among the rest ; and of all sovereigns then alive, Pomare wasr 
perhaps the most persecuted and injured by overmastering 
power. The French admiral issued a manifesto accusing her 
of numerous crimes, from which she has been amply cleared ; 
and upon the strength of his own assertion, proceeded to 
punish the queen. He demanded a fine of ten thousand 
dollars, to be paid within forty-eight hours ; or failing that, the 
island was to be occupied by French troops. England 
yielded no help in this crisis. Perfidy, leagued with power, 
sought the .ruin of Tahiti, or at least Its subjugation to 
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France, and in the year 1843 it was accordingly declared a 
French colony. Pomaro's flag was forcibly taken down as it 
floated over her humble palace, and that of Franco hoisted 
in its place. The queen protested : she appealed again to 
Louis Philippe and the Queen of England, but was at last 
compelled to take refuge on board a ship belonging to her 
Britannic Majesty, and wait for the despatches which she ex- 
pected from England. Meanwhile she counselled her sub- 
jects to be patient, whatever befell, and acted in a manner 
fitted to draw forth the deep sympathies of all generous 
men. 

Pomare now saw her little empire ravaged by war : her 
subjects were driven from their homes, and forced to flee to 
their mountains by the superior skill of French soldiers. 
Island after island was seized by her ruthless oppressors. 
Sometimes the French were repulsed ; more generally, they 
were successful. The British consul was first placed in arrest, 
and then ordered to leave the island. The queen became 
little more than a puppet in the hands of the French. Battle 
after battle was fought The labours and the property of 
the missionaries were alike trampled in the dust, and a dreary 
desolation was spread amid scenes which truth hod begun to 
irradiate with the light of Heaven. 

Pomare now became a pensioner in her own kingdom. 
She was allowed an annual income of about eight thousand 
dollars, and ceased to be free to act but through a French 
protectorate. Among other indignities, and to crown all her 
suflerings, the queen was compelled to be present on the 
Lord's day, which she specially respected, at a ball given in the 
year 1861, on the anniversarj' of the French Revolution of 
1848. Profanity in various forms was paraded on that day. 
The queen was strongly urged to be present, but long stood 
$nn against the solicitations, saying, " I cannot go ; the word 
of Gkni forbids it*' When further pressed, she assured those 
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about her that it was ^ the word of Grod that kept her back ; " — 
and well it might, for the scenes and sights of that day could 
have been endured only by polluted minds. It was a wide 
step back towards heathenism, and the' poor queen, over- 
persuaded by an apostate missionary, was found at last among 
the revellers. An American lady, who was present^ records 
that " poor Pomare seemed very disconsolate all the evening 
and could not be induced to enter into conversation with any 
one, but was observed for the most part to be weeping.'* It 
is not very wonderful that the man who caused that misery 
was ere long a fugitive and a vagabond. 

We do not farther prosecute the history of Pomare, but 
enough, perhaps, has been said to show the elevating and 
humanizing effects of truth even upon the savage mind. It 
was a romantic, an over-wrought statement to say, as one said 
of her, ^ Observe that lovely female, clothed with simple ele- 
gance .... modest in her manners, meek and gentle in her 
dispositions, timid and reserved, yet elevated in her deport- 
ment .... Her story is artless, but interesting; its burden 
is, * The missionary preached ; I believed. By the grace of 
God, I am what I am.' " But though that be overdrawn, 
enough remains to show tliat Pomare was raised high in the 
scale of existence by the truth which she had earnestly 
adopted. Just emerging from barbarous, nay, from cannibal 
life, she yet welcomed the heavenly message, and seemed to 
be guided by its contents. She was reared in a land of 
which it could be said, that mothers extinguished the life of 
their babes almost as soon as they were bom, and hurried 
them away to graves dug by their fathers, amid the vernal 
beauties of the island. An early sepulchre, and not a mother^s 
love, had thus for ages been the lot of many a Tahitian in- 
fant Yet Pomare rose superior to all that, and, borne up by 
toruth, she sought to elevate her subjects as well as herself, 
avowing this as her guide and motive, ^ Missionaries have 
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resided a veiy long time in my country. They have taught 
us the gospel, and we know it . . . ." 

And further, persecuted and oppressed by a powerful 
enemy, she long continued steadfast in her profession, an \ 
acted in a manner worthy of a long line of royalty. Tahiti 
was stripped of its beauty, — nearly all went up like rotten- 
ness under the guile and oppression of the French ; but Po- 
mare, the queen of Tahiti, stands out before us as one of the 
most remarkable women of our times. She made her choice; 
she clung to it : she suffered on that account, but that only 
made the truth she chose more precious. 

One who well knew the state of Tahiti, and is entitled to 
speak upon all that relates to the islands of the South Seas, 
the Rev. William EULs, has said concerning I^omare : '^ Since 
the reception of Ghristianit}', some of the most exemplary 
and devoted Christians in Tahiti have been females, among 
whom the unfortunate Pomare, the present queen, is a re- 
markable instance. Few women have passed through an 
ordeal equally severe. Divorced from her first husband ; her 
second, the father of her children, a creature of the French ; 
her abandonment by the English government on the one 
hand, and exposure to all the demoralizing influences of French 
manners, menaces, and cajolery on the other ; and yet^ 
according to the testimony of friends and foes, as a woman, 
a wife, a mother, and a Christian, maintaining the integrity of 
her charactet to the present time — all this is no common 
triumph, a trophy which he is blind who does not admire.'' 

SBOTIOV IL — OrVILIZATIOir WITHOUT OHaiBTIAlTITT— TBI EVVEOTS 

or TBUTH WUEir WELCOMED. 

Pliny was proconsul to Trajan in Bithynia, between the 
years 70 and 80 of our era. Martyrdoms were then rife 
there, and the philosopher wrote to the emperor to tell 
him that some men who were accused of being Christians 
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performed sacred rites and execrated Christ, which, Pliny 
says, '^ I am assured a real Christian can never be compelled 
to do." — ^Has that spirit left our world ? After the lapse of 
eighteen centuries is it even diminished ? We are about to see. 

Again : a female martyr, when about to be burned for her 
faith, exclaimed, '^ Do not accuse the fndlty of the female 
sex. What ! are we not made of the same material as men 
are)" and she gave her life at the persecutor's demand, to 
make good her intrepid assertion. 

But all ages have witnessed similar displays, and none 
more than our own. India has now had its martyrs as surely 
as Bithynia, or Home, or Smithfield, or St. Andrews, and 
truth, we may hope, is about to flourish there. A courage more 
than that of earth, with principle as unflinching as that of 
apostles and martyrs, has been displayed, and it is proved 
that the arm of the Eternal is not shortened that it cannot 
save. By the force of the hurricane, and the ascendency of 
a cruelty about the most ferocious that ever stained or de- 
graded man, it has been made clear that the vital forces of 
our religion are as mighty for good as ever. Give them firee 
scope, and it will be seen — it has been seen — that they are 
as undecaying as when the Saviour died. The sun's light, or 
his mass, is not diminished by all the radiance emitted from 
the dawn of creation till now ; and neither is the truth as 
it is in Jesus. We are to see this proved in the case of some 
who were in a great degree civilized, but who had grown up 
to maturity without being Christianized ; and to make the 
proof or demonstration plain, it is to woman, with all her 
physical sensibility, that we limit attention. 

The blood-thirsty and misguided men who formed the ad- 
vance-guard of the Indian revolt had found their way from 
Meerut to Delhi, red with the massacre of not a few at the 
former place. At the latter there were a goodly nimiber of 
native Christians, and instant death was to be their doom. 
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Among the rest was Walayat Ali, a native preacher. From 
the time of his conversion from Mohammedanism, persecu- 
tion in various forms had been his lot, and he was at last 
butchered at Delhi, in circumstances of most horrid cruelty. 
His wife, whose heroic firmness we are to trace, witnessed 
his murder, yet was enabled to bear up amid its dire atroci- 
ties. The husband had refused to flee when he miglit, perhaps, 
haye escaped : he nobly exclaimed, '* This is no time to flee, 
except to God in prayer ; " and then and there ho prayed, as 
his wife reports, ** Even to the death, O help us to confess, 
and not to deny thee, our dear Lord. O help us to bear this 
cross, that we may, if we die, obtain a crown of glory." 
" Come what will, do not deny Christ," was one of his last 
counsels to his wife. 

She had begun to weep amid the woes which were now 
gathering fast around them. She saw that her husband 
must perish : her children might be butchered before her eyes 
on that morning of bloodshed, and she wept Some troopers 
fired at them, and that she had to bear. Her husband would 
not deny his faith, and was soon surrounded by aii infuriated 
crowd. She saw him dragged along the ground, beaten upon 
the head, and insulted on account of that name in which ho 
gloried ; and at last a Sepoy severed the head from the hus- 
band's body, before his wife's very eyes. His last words 
were, " Jesus, receive my soul : " and she writes concern- 
ing that appalling scene, "I was close by, under a tree, where 
I could see and hear all this. I was much terrified, and 
shrieked when I saw my poor husband was doad ;" — but no 
thought of recantation, not a whisper of relapsing into Mo- 
hammedanism. For a short time she received protection 
from Mirza Hajee, one of the princes at Delhi ; but he was 
compelled to tell her, at last, that she must cither become a 
Mohammedan again or leave the shelter of his house, — he 
durst not shelter her any longer. She was next told that 
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every Christian in India was slain, and urged to apostatize. 
She was promised a home and a competency to maintain 
her and her children, if she would change her creed ; but 
every bribe was vain. Her words were, " No, I cannot for- 
sake Christ I will work to support my children ; and if 
I must be killed, Grod's will be done." 

Another attempt was made by some of the red-handed 
Sepoys to destroy her; but she escaped, and wandered discon- 
solate amid those scenes of havoc, seeking some place of rest for 
herself and her little ones. For ten days she thus roamed about 
friendless, all but breadless, and utterly forlorn. From the 
city she could not escape, for every gate was guarded ; but at 
length she found her way to one of the suburbs, and there, in 
a miserable den, with seven children and six rupees, all she 
had on earth, she had to drag out a miserable existence, ex- 
posed to the fire both of the English who besieged, and the 
rebels who defended Delhi On one occasion a cannon ball 
penetrated into her room, without, however, doing any 
further damage. 

Time wore away. This heroic believer had wandered from 
place to placa Her children, after some months, were all 
taken ill of fever, and the youngest died, while she had not 
a pice to pay for its burial What was she to do 1 With 
her own hands she dug a grave : in her own arms she 
bore the little one thither. With prayer she laid it in the 
narrow house; and who can wonder that, amid such harrow- 
ing scenes, one clause in that motlier*s petition was, " Have 
inercy upon me, Lord, and permit me to meet with some 
of thy dear people again ; and if not, O Father, take to thy- 
self the mother with the children." 

** Tliere was a little grave, all ready made. 
But two spans long, in the tarf-floor beside her;" 

apd had her work been done, she would gladly have seen it 
enlarged for hersel£ 
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Now, why was all this anguish of soul endured ? Whence 
these "deaths oft"1 That woman saw her husband slain hj 
the sword of a Sepoy. On entering the house of some of 
her friends, that bloody morning at Delhi, she saw a mother 
and one of her daughters lying dead upon their bed grasping 
each other, as they had done in death ; another daughter she 
saw on the floor beside the bed, while the heads of all the 
three were quite severed from their bodies ; — and what was it 
that exposed that woman to all these horrors 1 It was love 
and loyalty to the Saviour. A few years before, she and her 
butchered husband had been the victims of a fiery delusion, 
whose emblem might have been, not the crescent moon, but a 
sword reeking with gore. But now all that is abandoned : she 
is the disciple of One who will not break the bruised reed. 
In the city where her husband and so many more perished, 
there were proofs of civilization such as few cities in the 
world could ever boast There was the peacock throne, so 
exquisitely elegant as to be the admiration of tens of thou- 
sands. There was palace, and mosque, and monument, bril- 
liant in hue, and beauteous in execution, all telling of refine- 
ment, of high culture of a certain kind, — such culture as could 
rear the Taj Mahl and similar structures elsewhere ; and yet 
those halls resounded that day to the shriek of the butchered : 
hundreds perished by the hands of men so civilized. But the 
reason is, that civilization was only the white-wasliing of the 
sepulchre — it never touched the heart ; it was the gilding 
of an Indian image that was internally hideous : and such 
minds were ready for deeds of the darkest hue. They per- 
petrated them with greediness. 

And need we hesitate to place this Mohammedan by birth, 
this Christian by new birth, in one of the foremost ranks of 
the faith] If not a martyr, she was at least a noble Con- 
fessor. And as we trace her sad, eventful story, we are enabled 
better and better to understand what grace can do, even for 
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the weakest; what triamplifl the love of Christ can achieve ; 
and how that love, which many waters could not quench, 
finds its counterpart and response in that which bloodshed 
and massacre cannot extinguish. 

But since the blood of the martyrs has once more become 
the seed of the Church in India, many examples of the ele- 
vating effects of the truth on woman's soul occur. Hera, mi 
Indian female, was sold to an English gentleman when she 
was about twelve years of age, and resided with him for 
seven-and-twenty years. A Christian left a book with her 
on one occasion, which she wished to return at a future visit, 
but he declined to receive it She then showed it to her 
owner, who commanded her not to mention it to him again. 
It was the New Testament For twelve years, then, that 
prohibited volume lay neglected in the keeping of Hera; 
but it had work to do, and its time came. She drew it from 
its hiding-place at last She read, was attracted, and read 
again and again. At last, light began to dawn upon her 
mind, and she began to pray ; and after proceeding thus for 
three years and a half, " her faith,'' she tells us, ^ became 
strong and firm." But persecution awaited her, though it 
only made her more resolute ; and she became at last a mis- 
sionary to others, to guide them to the Redeemer. A dark- 
souled Englishman had sought to keep her as much a child 
of bell as himself; but she escaped, and seeks to bring one 
after another, by her prayers and endeavours, to the sinner s 
Friend. " I have learned that I am a sinner, and my only hope 
of salvation is in Jesus Christ," were the words in which she 
confessed him ; and after giving incontestable evidence of her 
sincerity at Sealkote, at Amritsur, and elsewhere, she was 
baptized m the month of November 1857. Often did she 
pray, while the mutiny raged, that Gbd would preserve the 
dominion of the English in India ; for she saw in their supre- 
macy the only hope of her country. The Bible she called 
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^'her treasure, her wealth, and dearer to her than all her 
worldly goods." Whatever she was compelled to abandon, 
she clung to that volume which had done so much for her. 
And Hera thus supplies one example more of the elevating 
power of truth. Undaunted by persecution and unbribed by 
favour, she held on the even tenor of her way ; and amid 
massacre and bloodshed openly professed that faith which 
was everywhere hunted down. But her resolution was taken. 
She had felt the power of the truth when blessed by Him 
who gave it, and nobly acted on her own sajdng — ** Why 
should I be afraid of men, or why should I be ashamed 1 
Should I be afraid of man, who can kill only the body] 
No ; I would rather fear God, who can not only kill my 
body, but can afterwards cast my soul into hell. And of 
what should I bo ashamed ? Not of Jesus Christ ; for is he 
not my only Saviour from sin and its punishment 1 No, I 
will never be ashamed of Christ !" Now, that was faith in 
action. It was receiving and resting upon the Saviour ; and 
in that condition the poor Hindu, as well as the accomplished 
Briton, is truly ennobled, — 

*' Blest In the tranquil hour of morn, 
As at the hour of solemn eve." 

And who does not approve of this woman's choice, or read, 
in the elevation of soul which followed it, the approving 
attestation of Him who is " the Truth " ] * 

Other examples of equal heroism might be quoted, wore it 
needful to exhibit the truth more clearly. A convert and con- 
fessor of Christ was sentenced by a Mohammedan Moulvi 
" to have his nose, ears, and hands cut oflf, at different times, 
in order to prolong his sufferings. His wife was to be detdt 
with in the eame manner, and their children were to be made 

* For the fiicts of this case, soe " Memorials of Maityrs in iho Indian Rebellion." 
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slaves." At that dread moment tJiat wife stood hy, and her 
heroic words were these: ^ Since we are to die, the only 
favour I ask is, that we be not separated in our death; and 
that^ instead of torturing, you order ns to be killed at once.'* 
She declared that she was ready to sacrifice her life, but not 
her trust in the Lord Jesus Christ; and assured her perse- 
cutor that no inducement which he could hold out would 
ever change her mind. Some ruthless Sepoys seized her by 
her hair, knocked her head against a brick, and wounded 
it so deeply that the scar will be life-lasting; but all was 
tmavailing. This woman was steadfast to the death, and her 
name is to be added to that of the f' great doud'' who have 
not counted their lives dear for their Bedeemer's sake. 

** Nearer, my God, to thee, 
Nearer to thee; 
Even though it be a crcMi 
That ral«eth me'*— 

was, in truth, the burden of her deep convictions. And once 
more it may be asked, Will not all time, and all eternity, 
ratify her choice ] 



BECTIOK IIL — TRUTH IK ITS HiaHEST FORMS — ^ITS MAJE8TY — 
PERFECT PEACE — THE TRIUMPH. 

We have already glanced at the elevating effects of hea- 
venly truth, as exemplified in savage life, in the case of Queen 
Pomare ; we have further seen what that truth could achieve 
in the case of nations which are civilized, but not Christian- 
ized ; and we are now to see it in its full development in one 
of the most signal illustrations of its power that modem times 
have known. 

A veil of secrecy is drawn over the real name of Rose 
C. M., but it is written in the Lamb's book of life. She was 
stationed with her husband, an officer in the Bengal En- 
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gineera, at Futtdigurh, when the mutiny broke out at 
Meerut and spread to Delhi When the first vague but not 
exaggerated rumours reached them, they were naturally dis- 
composed, and thought of retiring to some place of safety. 
Burning bungalows lighting up the country with their lurid 
blaze — ^wild reports that the Sepoys, maddened by many 
murders, were hastening from Delhi to Futtehgurh — the 
soldiers who were at that station frowning on tlie Europeans 
who were there, and obviously on tiptoe for some wild work 
— the rushing to and fro of timid residents — the troubled 
snatches of repose, with a revolver by their side — the fear 
depicted in many a countenance — the utter want of British 
soldiers — in short, their lives in their hands from hour to 
hour and day to day; — all told too surely that the bitterness 
of death was not very distant Indeed, during those days 
of uncertainty, those believers, whose history tells that the 
Church's last days are her best days, according to promise 
after promise, may be said to have died many deaths; at 
least, it was one long night of peril. 

In such a sad condition, then, what was the stay and the 
solace of these devoted sufferers] What, in particular, was 
the solace of her who has described for us those days of 
anxiety and alarm 1 She herself must tell, and her words 
may well stir the soul like a jubilant hymn. 

She says in one of her letters to her relatives, " While we 
are trembling lest the sword should be drawn, we have been 
searching out tlie beautiful Scripture passages in which God 
has promised deliverance from our enemies, and wisdom to 
know how to act in cases of danger. How doubly precious 
are such passages, and with what force do they come, at the 
time of need !" She adds, " We cannot say, *Pray for us.' 
Ere you get this, we shall be delivered one way or another. 
Should we be cut to pieces, you have, my precious parents, 
the knowledge that we go to be with Jesus, and can picture 
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US liappier and holier than in this distant land. ..... Tralj, 

* This is not our rest' is more legibly written on everything 
in India than elsewhere; but. comforting thought ! in heaven 

we have an enduring inheritance. " She proceeds: 

'*In India we have the same Kuler, the same merciful Keeper 

in the Almighty. The Lord reigns ! He sitteth above 

the water-flood. We are in the hollow of his hand, and 
nothing can harm u& The body may become a prey, but 
the souls which he has redeemed never can." — ^All this amid 
foreign scenes and foreign soldiers wild with fanaticism, mad 
upon mutiny, and ready for murder the instant that a signal 
was given ! It is the sublimity of resignation, the very 
magnificence of truth. 

But Rose C. M. felt more and more that as her day was, so 
was her strength. What she had hitherto experienced was 
only the foreshadowing of darker tribulations; yet, gentle 
and feminine as she was, she rose to the crisis. The tidings 
had reached her husband that he would have to fight, and 

suspend other operations ; and she says, ** We went 

to our room, as is our custom, to read and pray together 

read an appropriate chapter, then searched for others, 

and very many comforting ones we found; and then in 
prayer committed ourselves to (Jod." Well might she say, 
amid the horrid scenes which were impending, that fear 
seemed written on every face. And when it was ascertained 
that the rebels had resolved to remain at Delhi, though there 
was a feeling of relief at the moment, this devoted woman 
says, " I felt that I had been living in the unseen world, and 
that now I was brought back to earth again ;" so that the 
temporary respite rather caused regret. She was taken into 
the secret place of the Most High, and found that he was 
both a sun and a shield. " Things looked black," she says, 
" and every one thought so. We were ordered not to stir 
out of our bungalows that night, unless a gun were fired, 
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Xfhcn WO wcro all to rush to the Station/' But even amid 
such agitations she was ti'anquil, under the shadow of the 
Great Rock — a monument of grace and grand tranquillity 
amid appalling perils. 

But the crisis hastened ; and did her faith fail, or did her 
Qod forsake hcrl Hear how she speaks: *'We can now 
only throw ourselves on Providence, and beseech him, in his 
mercy, to stay the enemy for the glory of his great name; 
for * wherefore should the heathen say, Where is now their 
God ? * We have notliing to put our trust in but the Lord, 
and he will not fail us. Our extremity may be his opportu- 
nity. We are quite prepared for tlie worst, and feel that to 
depart and to be with Christ is far better. The flesh a little 
revolts from cold-blooded assassination, but God can make 
it bear up. I can easily fancy how David preferred to fall 
into the hand of God to that of man.'' It was amid scenes 
like these that she wrote, "After breakfast, we read and 

prayed as usual repeated all tlie comforting texts we 

could think of, and have since been singing hymns." 

Now, from these extracts, it is not difficult to understand 
the secret of her serenity. " We feel," she says — and in say- 
ing it she explains the whole — " We feel that in the position 
in which we are placed, with our lives in our hands (though, 
happy thought! they are in God's hands too), and death 
pursuing us, this is all we can do, and the only way of keep- 
ing our minds quiet Truly have we found that promise ful- 
filled to us, *Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose 
mind is stayed on Thee.' " Elsewhere she says, " The Lord 
is our refuge and strength, a very present help in trouble ; so 

we will not fear You may indeed pity those who 

have no God to go to, and no hope beyond this world ; but 
we have made the Most High our defence, and know that 
we shall not be greatly moved. He will not suffer the 
heathen to prevail, though he may appear to do so; but hia 
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kingdom shall come; and though we may be removed, he can 
raise up others. And what does death, or rather what does 
death not, do for Qod's children? They go to their recon- 
ciled Father in Christ Jesus — to a land of purity, happiness^ 
and holiness/' 

It was thus that that heroic and calm believer looked 
death in the face — and such a death ! She could say, and 
that not amid the quiet seclusion in which she had been 
tenderly nurtured, but amid the suiges of the wildest out- 
break that all time records — *^ living or dying, we are the 
Lord's. Let this be your happy assurance : you will either 

have your children living on earth to praise God for 

his deliverance, or dwelling in heaven to praise him for all 
the riches of his grace." And her faith culmiiutted as she 
drew near to the bloody scene where the manner of her dos- 
ing moments is lost in conjecture. Amid the horrors which 
surrounded her, and with an elevation of mind which has in 
it more of heaven than of earth, she could thank her Gkxl 
that she had gone to India, reeking though it then was with 
the blood of her massacred countrymen. The reason for 
that thankfulness was, that the positions and the perils into 
which she had been thrown in that land had ** made the pro- 
mises of God's word so sweety and the consolations of religion 
so unspeakably great" to her and to her husband. With a 
depth of natural affection as great as her spiritual attain- 
ments were signal, she yet rose superior to all its influence, 
and made the will of God supreme. " We must ever remem- 
ber," she says, " that the Lord, who ruleth the raging of the 
people, is our only fort and place of security. It may be of 
his wisdom ordained that our bodies perish : if so, we would 
give them up willingly, — for our souls no one can destroy, and 
they would only be ushered into everlasting glory.*' — ^And 
thus do we lose sight of this remarkable woman, after a mere 
glimpse as brief as it is grand. 
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There is reason to believe that, immediately after the letters 
were written which so vividly though undesignedly depict her 
£iith, Rose C. M., her husband, and their cluld, were murdered 
on their way from Futtehgurh to Allahabad About the 4th 
of June^ the ladies and children were sent down the river in 
boats. On their voyage they were plundered, hunted, fired 
upon ; but at last they reached Bithoor. Here, however, 
they were wrecked, and after a solemn consecration of them- 
selves to Qod, the sad, yet all-safe party fell into the hands 
of their destroyers. They were then stripped, bound, and 
some of them marched to Cawnpore, a distance of some 
miles. On the same day they were ruthlessly shot. Their 
death was agonizing, but not long delayed. Such was the 
close of some of the most devoted believers of the modem 
Church — believers whom God had selected to adorn his 
Church by their faith, and extend it in India by their blood. 

Rose C. M. is mentioned as one of those who perished at 
Bithoor or Cawnpore; and with such a death closing her 
brief but radiant career, may we not rejoicingly say that the 
faith of apostolic times was rekindled in her soul? On the 
one hand, the Qod of truth fulfilled all his promises ; on the 
other, the believer was taught that for her even death was 
abolished. As burnishing brightens metal, her perils made 
lier faith more simple and illustrious ; and even while afifec- 
tion weeps over her sad, atrocious fall, the truth bids us 
rejoice that one proof more was given by her that grace is 
omnipotent, that God is unchanging, and that when the 
weakest grasp his strength they are made something more 
than conquerors. Her death, it has been said, is one of those 
which "remain a glory and a possession for the whole Church ;" 
and even while men may pause to weep while they depicture 
the scene where she was " chased up to heaven," they may 
smile through their tears, like the rainbow spanning the 
storm, because .she triumphed where she fell Would she 
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exchange her agonies and death-conflict^ with the gloriet 
which followed, for the flaunting insipidities of the daughters 
of folly ? Whose choice — ^hers or theirs — ^will the day of 
death and of judgment prove to have been wise 1 

The snow has fallen upon a churchyard, and covered it 
with a mantle of virgin purity; but what lies below? Does 
not man recoil from the very thought, the more for the un- 
tainted robe which covers it? The heart of man finds an 
emblem in this fact. It may be covered over with what 
seems to adorn it. Admiration may be awarded : it may be 
followed, flattered, sought and sued: but never, never till 
the truth of God has found a welcome there, is that heart 
purified and exalted heavenward as the soul of Rose C. M. 
was. 
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CHAPTER XX * 

THB KODEL MOTHER— MBS. MART WIN8L0W — THE SECRET OF 8U00BS8 
—LIFE IN THE SAVIOUR— FAITH— PRAYER. 



*' Lo! at the conch where Infant beauty aleept, 
Her illcnt watch the moui-nful mother keeps. .... 

say, when summoned from the world and thee, 

1 h»y my head beneath ttie willow>tree, 

Wilt thou, sweet mourner, at my stone appear, 
And soothe my patting spirit lingerinfc near? 
oht wilt thru come, at evening iiour, to shed 
The tears of memory o'er my narrow bed ; 
With aching temples on thy hand reclined. 
Muse on the last farewell I Icavu behind; 
Breathe a deep sigh to winds that murmur low, 
And think on all my fovo and all my woe?*' 

Cami'belu 



" No man livetli to liiuiself " — " lie went about doing good.'* 
Such are two of the scriptural ideas which have exerted an 
influence upon the destinies of our world beyond the power 
of everything but Omniscience to estimate. Let self be ascen- 
dent, and let our efforts be concentred upon it : man's 
degradation is then fast deepening — his intrinsic meanness 
as a fallen creature becomes i)ainfully apparent. But, on 
the other liai)d, let self be forgotten in the blessed work of 
doing good, of mitigating misery, of raising the fallen ; in a 
word, let the Son of God become man's model, as he is 
man's hope, and the sorrows of sin-laden beings will begin 

* The contents of this chapter are selected from one of the mont remarkable 
Biographies of our day— that of Mrs. Mary Window, by hur mou, the liev. Dr. Octa- 
vius Winslow, of Kensington Chapul, Bath, who kindly gave permission to une his 
most valuable volume for our purpose. That purpose will be unt truly frustrated if 
any sliall be hindered by tills meagre sketch from reading and marking the lull 
aud precious Biography itself. 

21 
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to be soothed, their tears to be dried, and beauty to be gisren 
for asbea All the true benefactors of men have been self- 
sacrificing or self-oblivious ; and we are now to trace some 
of the doings of one of that class — " a mother and a saint in 
one." 

Mary Forbes was bom in the island of Bermuda in the 
year 1774. She was an only child, and greatly beloved. 
The best and wisest means that were within reach of her 
parents were employed to proinote her mental Culture in her 
early years. A tutor was obtained from Scotland for that 
purpose, and her mother added her sedulous endeavours to 
his, that the object of her affection might grow in all womanly 
acquirementsw It is faithfully recorded, however, by him 
who has delineated her life — her son, an honoured minister 
of Christ — that the Christian element did not preside, as it 
should have done, over the early training of Mary Forbes. 
That truth which forms the basis of all that is great and good 
in character — great and good, we mean, in the view of the 
Just Judge of the skies — ^was in a great measure omitted. It 
was rather the formalism wliich gilds tlie exterior, or white- 
washes the sepulchre, than that living truth which probes 
the heart, and which is blessed from on high to become the 
germ of the true immortality in the soul, that guided the 
early training of that gu-L 

But as it is no purpose of this section to present a de- 
tailed biography, but only to study the life of a remarkable 
woman in one definite aspect, we omit most of the incidents 
of her early years. She was once, while a child, narrowly pre- 
served from being blown up with the ship in which she was 
sailing; at another time she was as marvellously saved from 
death in a burning house. Indeed, as one reads of these 
and similar escapes in the course of the Hfe of Mary Forbes, 
it is impossible for the mind which has learned to connect 
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all things with God only wise, to avoid the conclusion that 
8h6 was preserved for some signal purpose ; and the follow- 
ing particulars will show that it was even so. In regard to 
one of these escapes, she asked at a future period, " But what 
of God 1 Was there one grateful heart there 1 I am sure 
mine was not. Oh, the wonders of His love ! " But He is 
sometimes found of them that seek him not, and that took 
place in the case of Mary Forbes. 

When only about eighteen years of age, she was married 
to Lieutenant Winslow, a man of honourable lineage, but at 
that period, like herself, untouched by the love of Him who 
makes all things new. As circumstances at one time threat- 
ened to prevent that union, on which her heart was set, it is 
supposed that she offered her first heart-felt prayer in connec- 
tion with tliat event. Perliaps she did so; yet where the 
faith of the heart does not rest on Jesus, prayer cannot be 
heard; and that cry might be the dictate of an impulsive 
nature, not of the prompting Spirit She believed, however, 
that her cry was lieard ; the obstacles to her marriage were 
suddenly removed, and she became Mrs. Winslow. 

Not long after tliis event, her conscience began to assert 
the supremacy of God, and to occasion disquietude to her. 
She tried to satisfy its demands in the usual way — that is, by 
doing; for she did not yet understand the divine mode of 
believing. She accordingly resolved to be good, but soon 
relapsed ; and then resolved again, only to meet with another 
fall Slie had reached, she says, the zenith of earthly hap- 
piness ; but there was something whispering within her soul 
that tluit could not satisfy. On returning from a ball, she 
was led to review the scene of hollow vanity. The glitter, 
the music, the dance, the excitement, the attention, the 
pleasure, — all were reconsidered ; and the expressive question, 
" Is this all]" told how the heart, bom for better things, had 
been cheated with a husk. For years after that period, she 
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continued without a Saviour welcomed, and therefore without 
rest for her souL " I was a sinner ^^ she afterwards wrote; 
"and this secret conviction beclouded every prospect and 
imbittered every cup." Still, however, one can see amid all 
this bitterness that He who knows what is in man was 
leading Mrs. Winslow by a way that she did not know ; — her 
very sorrows and brooding cares ^proved that it was so. In- 
deed, though she knew not what could satisfy, and could not, 
therefore, as yet make the all-decisive choice, she was pant- 
ing like the hart for the water-brooks. She was pining like 
the sick for health ; and when at last she was told that Jesus 
Christ had come into the world to p? ve sinners, she was ready 
to Hsten as for life and death. She drank in the truth 
with intense avidity. She saw now that even she could be 
saved by the work of another ; and that was better than cold 
water to a thirsty soul — ^it was good news from the better 
country. At length she records, " Jesus stood before me 
and spoke these blessed words, '/ am thy sodva^wn^ I 
hailed the glad tidings; my heart and soul responded; Jesus 
was with me ; . . . . my soul was saved ; my burden was gone ; 
the grave-clothes in which I had been so long confined fell 
off; my spirit was free, and I seemed to. soar towards heaven 
in the sweetest, richest enjoyment, — my heart filled with a joy 

unspeakable Christ was mine, heaven was mine, — all 

care and sorrow had vanished, and I was as happy as I could 
be in the body." And from that day she moved on and up 
like a culminating star. 

Her choice is now made, then ; she is henceforth to walk 
in the Zionward way. The truth has made her free, and 
henceforth, for sixty years or more, she is to adorn Christ's 
doctrine as few of the daughters of Eve have done. 

It is with reluctance that we pass from the details of this 
wonderful believer's life, to draw attention to the single aspect 
of her character which is to be here presented, namely, her 
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watchfulness for souls, and her success as a mother in win- 
ning them. 

She had not long made the transition from darkness to 
light when she began to work for her Redeemer. She stood 
alone in her family as his follower, and had much to encoun- 
ter as the result of her insulation. But she had chosen her 
side, and Mrs. Winslow was not to be scared by any diffi- 
culty. She proceeded to set up a family altar, which till 
then had been a thing unknown in her home. Her hus- 
band was at first strongly opposed ; but as she was gently 
resolute, he at length at least acquiesced. From the day on 
which that step was taken she continued to walk in that way. 
She feared God, and had no other fear; and in her calm re- 
solution at this period we behold a presage of that persist- 
ency which guided her onward and heavenward, till at last 
she stood perfect before her God in Zion. Trials came — 
sickness, the loss of property, and crosses in divers forms 
assailed her; but they were only like the tempest to the oak 
— she became rooted and grounded the deeper. Indeed, few 
examples are on record which more vividly display the 
effects of the Great Refiner's fire than the sorrows of Mrs. 
Winslow. Her husband's health was delicate, and his ill- 
nesses were repeated. He was not steadfast in the path which 
she pursued. On the contrary, the world at times had more 
influence upon Captain Winslow than his Qod, Her family, 
moreover, was delicate, and she had more than the usual 
cares and anxieties of a mother. She had to leave her 
pleasant home, in quest of health for some of them pro- 
noimced ill of a decline. Her heart, she says, was wrapt up 
in her children. For one of them she had suffered so much, 
owing to his delicacy, that she said, " If every hair of his 
head were numbered, I have had a tear, a sigh and a groan 
for each one of them." Five of them, then, were clustered 
around her in the cottage which she had hired to nurse and 
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recruit them; but she was able to leave all her cares in the 
hands of the Good Shepherd. It was a solemn and a tiying 
discipline, however, to watch as she had to dp for the lives 
of some of her little ones. 

But crowded and complicated sorrows came upon Mrs. 
Winslow, in addition to those which she already bore. Her 
husband had retired from the army. Through ill-advised 
and disastrous investments, his property was greatly impaired ; 
but that reverse, which nearly crushed him, only showed 
more clearly that a power superior to her own was now sup- 
porting her. She had chosen the good part, and found it 
sufficient in the evil day. Actuig on the maxim that her 
offspring were her care, she embarked with ten children for 
New York, expecting that there she would find less difficulty 
in providing for them than in a country like England. It 
was arranged that' her husband should follow her thither. 
Scarcely had she landed, however, when her infant daughter 
sickened and died. At no very distant period her husband 
was also laid in the grave, while he and she were separated by 
thousands of miles ; so that the troubles which afflicted this 
mother rolled over her soul like waves upon an angry sea. 
Bereaving providences, she says, crowded upon her. " The 
joy of my heart, the companion of my youth, the father of 
my children, cut down as with a stroke! Dwelling in a 
strange land — surrounded by a helpless young family — bereft 
of a fortune when most wanted — the enemy suffered to buffet 
my almost defenceless soul — ^the very foundations of my 
faith trembling beneath this flood of tribulation, — tlieH are 
afflictions 1" Yes; but there is One who knows how to 
deliver them that are his, and she was triumphantly delivered, 
till at last she was able to say, " I would not have been with- 
out my sad trials for ten thousand worlds." 

The new position in which Mrs. Winslow was now placed, 
'by means of her trouble, drew forth all the resources of her 
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soul. He wbo had wounded, largely employed her wounds 
to make her what she afterwards became; and separation 
from some of her children, and trials of various kinds, all 
helped her on her way to eminence as a Christian mother. 
To that aspect of her character we are now all but exclu- 
sively to refer. Whether her health failed, so that she was 
obliged to recruit it by a voyage to England, or whether she 
returned to her duties in the New World — whether she was 
earnestly engaged in promoting the revival of religion in 
America, or fighting against some dark dispensation in her 
own circle — she is now and henceforth a mother intensely, 
passionately interested in the eternal welfare of her children. 
In that aspect her life is a wondrous study. 

" what a mercy to have godly parents ! And how much 
have they to answer for who have brought up their children 
to rest their happiness only on a world that is passing away, 
and is bearing them on to another 1" Such were some of 
Mrs. Winslow's maxims, — let us see whether and how far 
she acted upon them. 

In America she was a member of an association composed 
of Christian mothers; and it was, as she believed, in answer 
to the prayers offered there, that the souls of her children 
were won to her God. Thus early had she learned to act 
morally on the physical principle which gives rise to stereo- 
scopic views. It is well known that ere a flat iigure can be 
seen in relief, one representation of it must be placed above 
another, by laws not easily explained ; and only by that pro- 
cess does the roundness and the raised form of natural ob- 
jects appear. In the same manner, impression must be 
added to impression on the mind ere the forms of the new 
creature become outstanding and distinct ; and Mrs. Wins- 
low was much employed in thus adding truth to truth, or 
influence to influence. One, and another, and yet another 
in her circle, felt the gracious power, till, we read, there was 
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not a room in her dwelling in New York which did not 
resound with the voice of prayer and praise. " My children," 
she could say, *'are walking in the narrow road, and are 
sweetly united in the tenderest bonds of Christian love. Not 
one unconverted soul is under my roof. All, all love the 
Saviour. My house is a house of prayer." * 

And what was the secret of this ? How was she spared 
the pangs which agonize many a mother^s heart — even many 
a believing mother's ? Slie was pre-eminently a praying 
mother. "A mother's prayers," she wrote to one of her 
sons, " have been your swaddling-clothes from your birth." 
To these she added sleepless watchfulness and deep affection, 
so that one after another rose up to call her blessed. 

But listen to some of her counsels or her pleadings. In 
the year 1828 she once more visited England, and while 
there she tenderly addressed her children in America. Among 
many other things, she said, " I have left you, beloved chil- 
dren (still more beloved because you belong to Christ), in the 
place of your spiritual birth. / have left you, but GU)d is 
with you. Keep close to Jesus. Forget not my old exhorta- 
tion, jPray tmthout ceasing, Gro to him for all you need; 
lean upon him. There is a fulness in Christ treasured up 
for you that the highest angel in heaven cannot fathom. 
Tell him all that is in your heart. Lay your case before 
him as if he did not already know it. This is the sweet 
simplicity of faith that Christ loves. You cannot come too 
often. Bring to him your little cares as well as your great 
ones. If anything is a trouble to you, however small it may 
be, you are warranted, nay, commanded, to take it to hira ; 
and thereby you glorify his name. .... Christ is as needful 
for you, every step you take to glory, as when you were 
overwhelmed with sorrow under a sense of your awful state 

* It win afterwsrds appear that hd» somewhat modified this estimate. 
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as a sinner before God .... I thought, when you were 
brouglit to the knowledge of the truth, my care for you 
would be over; but I feel as anxious now that you should 
walk worthy of his blessed name as I was before that your 
souls might be saved." — But even such sage counsels were 
not enough : above most believers she practised as she taught 
In the same letter she says, " How often do I leave the 
family circle when one or the other of you is pressing on my 
xnind — ^passing, perhaps, through some trial, or beguiled by 
some temptation : I retire to my room, close the door, and 
falling on my knees, plead for you with many tears, and 
commend you again and again to Uim who has promised to 
carry the lambs in his arms,^* 

That is the secret of this woman's wondrous success. 
That explains how she was enabled to bring soul after soul 
to the Saviour of the lost; and that, we add, makes her path 
radiant with light that others may walk in it, and, like her, be 
blessed from on high. " I would not, often, tell the dearest 
friend in t)ie world what passes in my mind; but I can dis- 
close it all to Jesus ;" — such was both her conviction and 
her practice, and the lofty spirit which thus guided her was 
sure to lead to such a feeling as the following sentence ex- 
presses : " Yesterday was dear 's birth-day. I felt happy 

at the birth of my son, but that happiness was trifling, 
although all that a fond mother could feel, in comparison of 
what my heart experienced at the hour of his spiritual birth." 
It was joy over a saved soul, and a Saviour glorified, and 
that is akin to the fulness of joy. 

Such were some of the spiritual achievements of this 
model mother. She confessed that she was '^ poor as poverty 
itself." Yet she was enabled to make many rich, "My 
dear children," she says, " were wonderfully brought to the 
foot of the Cross, and one after another translated out of 
Satan's dark kingdom into the kingdom of Ood's dear Soa 
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Shall I ever forget that most precious season of divine love? 
Oh, never, never may it be blotted out of my mind for one 
moment. . . . ." 

Now, no wonder that one so devoted prospered in her 
way. She sought, and she found. She cried, and she 
was heard) and sons and daughters rose up to call her twice 
their mother. In her family, worship was sometimes ac- 
companied with many tears ; but they were tears of joy, 
because she had a sweet and an increasing assurance that at 
least some of her children were interested in the everlasting 
covenant. " Who can tell what a mother's heart ia, but a 
mother ] " was her exclamation ; and few could have told it 
better than this honoured mother in Israel — so sleepless, and 
so earnest about the saving of souls. 

It is not needful that we should go into greater detail to 
show what manner of spirit Mrs. Winslow, as a mother, pos- 
sessed. For herself and her children sbe had chosen the 
better portion, and was straitened till it was made sure to 
them alL " Well, I have been to prayer for you " — " What 
a comfort we can meet at a throne of grace, although so far 
apart ! " — " Make no one your confidant but Jesus. Ob, 
commune with him on all that is in your heart If you are 
wounded, go and tell Christ If you are in need, go and tell 
Christ; the silver and the gold are his. ... .'* — ^These, and 
such as these, were the outpourings of her soul towards those 
whom she loved so well ; and when Mrs. Winslow got so near 
the throne that there was not a cloud between, her most 
earnest cry ever was, "My children ! my children !" "Did 
mothers," she said, "see their children standing on the 
edge of an awful precipice, and know that none but God 
could prevent their destruction, would they not cry day 
and night unto him?" She at least cried, dwelling on the 
steps of the throne; or, like Anna^ scarcely departing fix)m 
the temple. 
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But tLcre was another form which this mother's inter- 
course with her children assumed, and which will reward a 
careful study. She evermore brought before them the lowly 
views which a believing sinner takes of himself, and the lofty 
views which he takes of the Saviour. " My dear children," 
she said, " I see myself, more and more every hour, a poor 
sinner, unworthy of the least crumb that falls from the 
Master's table. But I see, at the same time, Jesus a great 
Saviour, divinely able and most lovingly willing to save the 
chief of sinners — even me; and no one can tell how this 
thought fills my heart with contrition and my eyes with 
tears. I have never wept for sin so much as I have done 
lately." — Now, where such communings are responded to by 
gracious souls their effect is unspeakable. In the case of a 
beloved mother they are absolutely subduing, and hence she 
became an object of most tender affection to her children : 
at every stage of life she and they were utterly one. For 
example, she was present at the ordination of one of her 
sons, and when she saw the hands of the presbytery on 
his head, her prayer was, " Now, Lord, lay thy hand, thy 
blessed hand upon him, and fill him with the Holy Ghost, 
that he may do thy work from the heart, and be kept humbly 
sitting at thy feet : '' and in such a spirit the avenues to the 
heart were open to her, because the way to the throne had 
been opened first. Like the potter moulding the clay, her 
endeavours were blessed to mould immortal spirits, to polish 
living stones for their place in the temple on high. 

But, as she advanced along the heavenward way, this 
holy mother became more ardent still for the salvation of 
the young. "Why are not our children converted?" she 
asked ; and she answered, " Because, humanly speaking, we 
care so little about it We pray for them, it is true ; but it 
is with formality and coldness, and so we wrap it up, while 
they are rapidly travelling to the regions of eternal woe." 
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Being thus watclifolly and tenderly on her guard, her heart 
was more and more drawn ont on behalf of her children. 
Awake and asleep, they seem to have been present to her 
mindj and she confesses that she sometimes feared she wonld 
have wearied all the hosts of heaven (had they been the hearers 
of prayer) with her many thousand petitions for her children 
and herself. Such were her spiritual longings ; so vehemently 
did she covet the best gifts, and seek to be prepared for the 
scenes — 

" Where the sounds of salvation exnltingly roll. 
And the smile of the Lord is the suo of the souL** 

As she had three sons in the ministry, the aspirations of 
such a mother, in such circumstances, were necessarily uttered 
as with the tongue of fire; and we can well believe her when 
she says to one, " I pray for you, — ^you will never know how 
often, till we meet above." 

Further : as Mrs. Winslow advanced in days, sorrow after 
sorrow came to mature her for her rest. Her son Henry 
died, and she was a bereaved mother ; but he slept in Jesus, 
and to her that was enough : she was comforted, and sought 
to turn her woe into what was at once a hymn and a prayer. 
Jesus "has sweetly housed my child, leaving me one the 
less on earth, and one more to welcome me to glory," were 
her words. While seeking to bring the highest among the 
nobles to the Kedeemer, — ^for she tenderly and faithfully 

addressed both the Duke of and Lord B on the 

concerns of their eternity, — her own kindred lay nearest to her 
heart, and whether adverting to the dead or coiTesponding 
with the Hving, her cry, like that of Howard, ever was, 
" None but Christ." " How strange it would be," she said to 
a son, "if a Christian mother had nothing to say to a believing 
child without adverting to this poor dying world ! .... Is 
there not enough in precious Jesus to engage all our thoughts 
and all our hearts 1" 
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The conrersion of her daughter was an occasion of great 
rejoicing to this model mother's hearty Her prayers on 
behalf of her child had broken, her biographer says, the 
stillness of many a midnight hour ; and when the soul so 
loved and so prayed for was at last brought to the feet of 
Jesus, that mother's joy seemed full ; it lifted her nearer to 
God, and she felt that eternity would be needed for all her 
praise. Now, the world has nothing to pit against such 
pleasures. They are utterly and absolutely reserved for those 
who love souls, and watch and pray for their salvation; and the 
next thing to meeting those whom we love in heaven, is to 
know that they have entered on the path which infallibly 
conducts us thither. Mrs. Winslow was now gradually 
making sure of meeting at last her entire family in heaven. 
The smallest degree of faith, she said, will send a prayer 
not merely into the ear of God, but into the heart of God; — 
and, acting in that spirit, she was heard, answered, and 
blessed. She once beautifully said, when exposed to peril on 
the sea, that she felt safe, for it was God's sea; and in other 
respects the same maxim guided her. She wrought and 
hoped, for it was God's work. 

The mellow autumn of Mrs. Winslow's days is slowly 
approaching. Her soul, which was, both by birth and the 
new birth, a native of heaven, must get back to its home or 
be wretched — eternal exile, true eternal woe. But the 
ruling passion of her life continues to rule her stilL Her 
children's children now began to fix her regards and draw 
forth her petitions, while some of them began to call her 
God their God and Portion. Helpless as an infant her- 
self, in regard to spiritual results, she hung upon Him who 
was mighty, and he blessed her, so that she could speak 
hopefully of three of her grandchildren, brought about the 
same time into the fold. The good Lord had dropped his 
mantle, she said, upon them, and guided them to safety. 
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Indeed, tbey gradually fell into the ranks of the saved, and 
became dearer and dearer to her loving heart; for the love 
of Jesus, she told them, acted as a holy cement, uniting the 
whole famUy of God to himself and to each other. She 
could now hope to meet and dwell with some of her de- 
scendants of the second generation, as well as of the first, 
throughout a blessed eternity; and such answers to prayers 
in the past^ and such prospects in the future, often made her 
life radiant with a light which earth does not know and 
man cannot originate. The race for the crown of glory 
which she saw some of her grandchildren beginning, cheered 
her through what remained of her own, so that she went on 
her way laden, perhaps, with as much of the joy and the 
goodness of the Lord as ever fell to the lot of woman. The 
ploughshare of trial had lacerated her feelings, but the seed 
of the kingdom just took the deeper root. 

And oh, how sage her counsels were to those who thus 
entered on the heavenward way — sage, but by many dis- 
regarded. " Go nowhere," she wrote, " where you cannot 
take Christ with you. Put your hand, as it were, in his 
hand, and whatever you do, let your whole aim be to please 
him who suffered, bled, and died that you might live for 
him, and with him for ever. . . ." When race after race is 
trained to such truths, the hopes of believers will become 
brighter regarding the Church of the future. "What could I 
do," she exclaimed, " with such a heavy charge laid upon 
my heart, if I had not such a God to deal with ! Fifty- 
seven immortals, bearing my name, do I think of and pray 
for. Some are converted ; others still in nature's darkness. 
Is there not work enough here for one poor pilgrim 1 " She 
wrought, however, as only believers can work, and allured 
all who would listen to her, to advance in that way which is 
so hard to flesh and blood, and so attractive to faith. Fresh 
oil was accordingly poured into her lamp, as soul after soul 
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was born again. Yet while seeking thus to see them all under 
the wide wing of the Supreme, she was ever mindful of 
those who were already safe. Is it the hour, for example, at 
which one of her distant sons is preaching the gospel 1 — she 
retires, and prays again and again that liis preaching might 
be blessed ; so that arrows discharged at Leamington were 
plumed in London, just as they were fitted to the string. 
In the same spirit, to another, also in the ministry, she wrote, 
" I have followed you with my prayers to-day that the Lord 
might heal tlie sick, strengthen the weak, and bless his own 
word to saints and sinners." In brief, if ever there was a 
case where the teaching of Jesus — "that men ought always 
to pray" — was practised to the letter, it was the case 
of Mrs. Winslow. Her heart at times seemed to answer 
to the word as face to face in a glass; and that state of 
mind appears as closely allied to heaven as aught on earth 
can be. 

Nor are wo to consider that such earnestness was in any 
wise the result of vwre natural feeling. On the contrary, loving 
and beloved as she was, she could say that all creature love 
sank into nothing before that of Jesus. " If ever a mother 
loved her children," were her words, " I have ; but what are 
they, or all their love, compared to Jesus 1 The more I see 
of the fulness, the boundless love of Christ, the more I sink 
in the dust of self-abasement before him." Now those 
who know somewhat of these things by experience, will 
cease to wonder at her success in winning souls. While 
the Saviour's grace was all, could she be anything but 
honoured 1 

And her pathway brightened as its close drew nearer. It 
was the autumn sun causing deeper tints, or diffusing a more 
mellow hue, than even the brilliance of summer. '^ I live 
now more as a little helpless child (an infant) upon Ohrist, 
than ever I did In my long life," was her own record, when 
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far advanced in her pilgrimage ; and amid all her hdpless- 
ness, He always caused her to triumph. When in her 
seventy-ei^th year, she was as busy — shall we say] — ^as she 
had ever been ; and night and day she continued to watch and 
to pray. Even then her endeavours were continuous and per- 
sistent : her emblem was, not the intermittent spring whose 
flowings seem capricious, but the onward motion of a stream 
urged into velocity by its volume and incline. Looking unto 
Jesus was still the fountain of her ever-iucreasing strength. 
" Could you live without him 1 " was her tender inquiry of 
a friend. "I cannot He is the health and joy of my 
soul ;" — and we cannot but repeat, and repeat it yet again, that 
did fathers, mothers, Christians of every name, live more in 
that spirit, the history of our hearts and homes, nay, of the 
world itself, would be far different from what it is. Her 
love emanated from what she felt to be " the pure, holy love 
of God's dear Son, shed abroad in her heart;" and under the 
influence of that sun-like power, she grew in spiritual vigour 
to the last; and one of her closing utterances was this, "My 
faith is still strong and confident that I shall meet all my 
dear children in heaven. The Lord promised to be a Father 
to my family. It was not for this poor world that he gave 
me that promise, but for that world which is to come. He 
is my Fatlier, and he will be my children's Father. Oh, I 
cannot find words sufficiently expressive of his loving-kind- 
ness to me. I enter heaven as a poor sinner, saved by 
grace." And so she passed on to her closing scene, hope- 
ful and radiant — a monument of mercy — a model to those 
who know what mothers ought to be, according to the word 
of their God. 

On the 3d of October 1854 Mrs. Winslow fell asleep; 
but even then she was all a mother — a Christian, believing, 
tender mother. *' Meet me in heaven," her devoted son and 
biographer tells us, was her dying charge to those of her 
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children who Btood around her bed ; and when she uttered 
the words, just after these — '^ A cloudless death! a cloudless 
death 1 a cloudless death!'' it was a fit terminus for so 
marvellous a career, so close a walk with Qod, so habitual a 
residence in the pavilion of her Lord. '^ I see Thee ! I see 
Thee !" were her last words ; and she saw Him — unveiled — 
in glory — for ever. 

** Winds hare their honr of calm, 
And wavea, to tlumber on the voiceleu deep; 

Eve hath its breath of bahn, 
To hush all senses and all sounds to sleep '*— 

were words which she had once loved to transcribe; her 
hour of calm has come — an eternal one, amid the beatitudes 
of what had long been really her home. 

And such is the veriest glimpse of tliis Mother's life. As 
much as possible, all has been excluded but what illustrates 
that one aspect of her character; and is it not such as to 
prompt, even in a Balaam, the desire not merely to die the 
death, but to live the life of the righteous 1 But what was 
the secret of her power] What made Mrs. WinslOw what 
she was] Many answers might be given, for truth, whether 
abstract or concrete, is .like the diamond — approach it as you 
may, it is ever emitting light; but only three replies are to 
be glanced at here : — 

First, She lived, and moved, and had her being in Jesus. 
To the quotations already given wo add just one more, 
though we might add one hundred : " Jesus is very precious 
to my souL I feel I cannot live without him. He is my 
all in all The world with all its glory and riches is as dross 
to mo, in comparison of Him whom my soul loveth. And 
yet I find the Christian life to be one of constant warfare, 
and feel at times as though a host were encamped against 
me/' It would be difficult, indeed, to find any believer in 
all the past who more nearly realized the idea of Paul — ** To 
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me to live is Christ/' and hence her conquests and success; 
hence her signal honours, untamishable and ever-green. In 
her perplexities she went to Him, and was hushed to rest 
like a babe upon a mother's bosom. Her enjoyment of com- 
munion with the Saviour was at times inconceivable. She 
ever felt as a poor saved sinner ought to feel — Slowly ex- 
ceedingly — so lowly that the dust was felt to be her most 
befitting bed; yet ^* heaven foreshadowed and foretasted" 
was the portion of her soul, so that her spirit, which at 
times was weary, was braced and invigorated for all she had 
to do. Never were the words, which have been quoted in 
application to her, more applicable to any child of God on 
earth : — 

"Death came, — the cup of joy, serenely bright, 
Full to the last, still flow'd in cloudless light 
He came,— an angel, bearing tram on high 
The all it wanted,—* Immortality I * *• 

Secondly, This honoured mother in Israel walkdEl ever- 
more by faith. As soon as she got hold of any portion of 
God's truth, it was clung to by her with a confidence that 
was sure to transmute it into a personal thing. She had her 
periods of darkness, of buffetings, and tears ; but the word 
of her God was the rock of her confidence, — at least it con- 
stantly guided her to Him who is the Rock, and whose work 
is perfect. And when mothers thus learn, upon their knees 
before the throne, to treasure up the truth and act upon it, 
they may be honoured, as Mrs. Winslow was, to beckon the 
wandering back to their Lord, according to the measure of 
the gift of faith. Generation after generation may rise up 
to call them blessed, while the blessings which they are the 
means of imparting may spread, as in the case of Mrs. 
Winslow, like the circling waves in a pool, outward and still 
outward, till thousands can connect their religious impres- 
sions and their hopes for ever, through their childri^ with; 
them. 
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Thirdly, Mrs. Winslow's prayerftdness signalized her more 
and more among the daughters of Adam. Few ever knew 
as this woman did, the ways or the errands to that throne 
where weakness is turned into strength, and sorrow into joy. 
Everything she carried straightway to that focus or fountain- 
head of blessing; and had it been our object to set her forth 
as a model suppliant, instead of a model mother, the picture 
would have been to the full as attractive as that which is 
here presented. Thousands of petitions did she present. 
Her very heart was poured out before her God; and mercy 
after mercy followed as the result of her strong crying and 
tears. And this is the woman whose example we present 
for mothers to copy ; that in love, in faith, and in prayer, they 
may abound, as she did. See here the elevating influence 
of one loving souL Mark how nature is transformed into 
grace by the Spirit of life, in connection with her endeavours, 
as the sterility of winter passes into the life and the loveli- 
ness of spring when the sun returns. Notice how her influ- 
ence is descending in a widening, deepening stream ; and let 
mothers say. Would they be honoured as she was ] Would 
they behold the olive plants around their tables, growing in 
grace as hers did ? Then they should love, and labour, and 
pray as she did. Her God and Saviour would thus be mani- 
festly theirs ; while that noblest, fairest, and most potent of 
all earthly characters would gladden thousands, and be the 
means of saving some — the character of a holy motheb, with 
a warm, loving heart. 

There are many mothers who cherish with devoted fond- 
ness the bodies of their children, but seem utterly oblivious 
or unconscious that these children have souls. Such mothers 
watch with sleepless care for their children's interests in 
time; but their eternity — that is ignored or unheeded; and 
mother and children together walk along the giddy verge 
which separates this life from the next, amid the flaunting 
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insipidities of earth — the frivolities which might sicken any 
one who knows he has a sonL Now all such disastrous 
habits would disappear like the morning cloud, were mothers 
wisely to select some Christian model to be copied— first to 
choose the better portion for themselves, and then to strive 
and pray to induce their children to do the same. That were 
the most healthful revolution the world can see. That would 
turn the hearts of the mothers to the children ; and in the 
hope that our Father who is in heaven may bless it to pro- 
mote that end, this meagre sketch of Mary Winslow is now 
presented. 
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